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down by the Athenians them- 
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phernds returns as victor and 
satrap to the coast of Asia 
Minor... 
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Antalkidag offers to ‘surrender 
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Hostility of Sparta to all the 
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Greece, now first proclaimed 
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vately the cause of Spirta, 
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Tiribazus cannot prevail with 
the Persian court, which still 
continues hostile to Sparta. 
Struthas is sent down to act 
against the Lacedemonians 
in Tonia .. .. .. 

Victory of Struthas over Thim- 
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Thimbron.. .. .. . 
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Hellespont and Bosphorus .. 

Victory of Thrasybulus in Les- 
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to the Hellespont. His strat- 
agem to surprise Anaxibius 

Defeat and death of Anaxibius 
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of the Hellespont and the 
strait dues με 

The island of Figina—its past 
history ἜΝ" 
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by Sparta into war with 
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admiral Teleutias at /Mgina, 
He is superseded by Hicrax, 
His remarkable popularity 
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Hierax proceeds to Rhodos, 
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Gorgdpas is surprised in Agina, 
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oligarchies in the Bwotian 
cities, with aSpartan harmost 
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The Olynthians extend their 
confederacy among the Gre- 
cian cities in Chalkidic 
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Vierhidas, brother of Eudami- 


das, remains behind to col- 
lect fresh force, and march 
to join his brother in Thrace. 
He passes through the The- 
ban territory and near Thebes 
Conspiracy of Leontiadés and 
tho philo-Laconuian party in 
Thebes, to betray the town 
and citadel to Phmbidas., 
The opposing leaders — Leon- 
tiadés and Ismenias—weie 
both Polenmarchs, Leontiadés 
contrives the plot and intro- 
duces Pheebidas intu the Kad- 
moia.. .. , ὦ ᾧ 
Leontiadés overawes “the Se- 
nate, and arrests Ismenias: 
Pelopidas and the leading 
friends of Ismenias go into 
exile at ars igs Og 
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humble protestations and as- 
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menias to be tried and put 
to death. Iniquity of this 
proceeding .. .. .. 0. 


Vigorous action ofthe Spartans 
against Olynthus—Teleutias 
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able Theban contingent, Der- 
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Strenuous resistance of the 
Olynthians — excellence of 
their cavalry .. .. .. 

Teleutias being at first success- 
ful, and having become over- 
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defeat from the Olynthians 
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Agesipolis is gent to Olynthus 
from Sparta with a reinforee- 
ment, He dies of a fever ., 

Polybiadés succeodsAgasipolis 
as commander—hoe reduces 
Ulynthus to submission —cx- 
tinction of the Olynthian 
federation. Olynthus and the 
other cities are enrolled as 
allies of Sparta... .. .. 

Great mischief done by Sparta 
to Greece by thus crushing 
Olynthus .. . . ve 

Intervention of Sparta with the 
government of Phiius. The 
Phiiasian government  fa- 
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voured by Agesipolis, perso- 
cuted by Agesilaus .. τῆς 
Agesilaus marches an army 
against Phlius—reduces the 
town by blockade, after a 
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From THE SUBIUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THe LACENAEMONIANS 
DOWN ΤῸ THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 BO. 


Great ascendency of Sparta on 
land in 379 B.C... 2. 6. ae 
Sparta is now feared as the 
grent despot of Greeco—her 
confederacy with the Persiau 
king, and with Dionysius of 
Syracuse yt, - eee (we, fos 
Strong complaint of the rhetor 
Lysias, expressed at the Oly m- 
pic festival of S84 nc... ., 
Vemonstration against the Syra- 
cusan despot Dionysius, at 
that festival ee oe eee 
Panegyrical oration of Isokra- 
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Thebes under Leontiadés anid 
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hopes of a rising at Thebes, 
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Pelopidas takes the lead—ha, 
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exiles, undertakes the task 
of destroying the rulers of 
Thebes. Cooperation of Phyl- 
lidag the secretary, and Cha- 
ron at Thebes ea 
Plans of Phyllidas for admit- 
ting the conspirators into 
Thebes and the geveirmment- 
house—he invites the pole- 
warchs to a banquet ,. 
‘Lhe schome very nearly frus- 
trated — accident which pre- 
veuted Chlidon from deliver- 
Ing his message ay awe -a3 
Peloyodas and Melion get se- 
eretly into Thebes, and con- 
οὐαὶ thomselves in the house 
of Charon. Sudden summons 
gent by the polemarchs to 
Charon. Charon places his 
son in the hands of Pelopidas 
as ἃ hostage~warning to the 
polemarchs frum Athens — 
they leave it unread δ... 
Phyllidas brings the conspira- 
tors, in female attire, into the 
room whore the polemarchs 
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are banqueting Arching, 
Philippus, and Kabeirichus 
are assassinated a ae ὰ 


Lrontiadés and Hypatés ure 
sluin in their houses .. 
VPhyllidas opens the prison, and 
sets free the prisoners, Epa- 
minondas and many other 
citizens appear in @ring., 
Universal joy among tle cit- 
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izens on the ensuing morning, 
when the event was known. 
Genoral assembly in the 
market - place — Pclopidas, 
Mellon, and Charon are named 
the first Bootarchs.. .. .. 
Aid to the conspirators from 
private sympathisers in At- 
tica. Alarm of the Spartans 
in the Kadmeia—they send 
for reinforcements... ; 
Telopidas and the Thebans pre- 
pare to storm the Kadmeia 
—the Lacediemonian garrison 
capitulate and aro dismissed 
—soveral of the oligarchical 
Thebans are put to death in 
trying to go away along with 
them. The harmost who sur- 
reudered the Kadineia is put 
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Powerful sensation produced by 
this incident throughout the 
Grecian world .. 4. .. ως 

It alters the balance of power, 
and the tenure of Spartan 
ompire .. 

fndignation in Sparta at the 
revolution of Chebes—a2 Spar- 
tan army sent forth at once, 
under King Kleombrotus. Ho 
retires from Bwotia without 
achieving anything. F 

Kiloombrotus passes by tho 
Athenian frontier—alarm at 
Atheng—condemmnation of the 
two Athen§ genérals who 
had favoured the pea obi 
of Pelopidas ἜΤΙ 

Attempt οἵ Siliodrias “fiom 
Thespiw to surprise the Pei- 
reus by a night-march. Ho 
fails .. 
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upon this attempt and upon 
the character of Sphodrias ., 

Alarm and wrath produced at 
Athens by the attempt of 
Sphodrias. Tho Lacediemo- 
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nian envoys at Athens seized, 
but dismissed .. .. .. .. 
Trial of Sphodrias a Sparta. 
He is acquitted, greatly 
through the private favour 
and sympathies of Agesilaug 
Comparison of Spartan with 
Athenian procedure ae 
The Athenians declaro war 
against Sparta, and contract 
alliance with Thebes .. ., 
Exertions of Athens to form a 
new maritime confederacy, 
like the Confederacy of Delos. 
Thebes enrolls herself ag a 
member .. 
Athens sends round andi τὸ 
the islands in the /Egean. 
Liberal principles on which 
the new confederacy iy 
formed. The Athenians form- 
ally renounce all pretensions 
to their lost properties out 
of Attica, and engage to 
abstain from future Kleru- 
chies a φῦ προς : 
Envoys sent round ὃν Athens 
—Chabrias, Timotheus, Kal- 
listratus eee ee 
Service of lphikratés in Thrace 
after the peace of Antalkidas. 
116 marries the daughter of 
the Thracian prince Kotys, 
and acquires possession of a 
Thracian sea-port, Drys Si 
Timotheus and Kallistratus— 
their great success in winning 
the islanders into confederacy 
with Athens τον 
synod of the new confederates 
assombled at Athons—votes 
for war on au large scale 
Members of the confédcracy 
wore at first willing and har- 


monious—a fleet is equipped : 


New property-tax imposed at 
Athonsa. The Solonian census 
The Solonian consnus rotained 
in tho main, though with 
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modifications, at the restora- 
tion under the archonship of 
Kukleidés in 403 B.C, 
Archonslip of Nausinihus in 
578 B.C. New ecnsus 
schedule then introduced, of 
all citizens worth 52 mone 
and upwards, distributed into 
classes, and entered for a 
fraction of their total prop- 
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erty, cach class for a dif- 
ferent fraction bf ube 
All metics, werth more than 
95 mina, were registered in 
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each man for one-sixth af 
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schedule earn Whee infer PLS. 1 NE 
The Symmories ci MOU 


the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
—the 300 wealthiest, leaders 
of the Syimmories .. νον ὡς 
Citizens not wealthy ΠῚ 
tno be included in the Sym- 
mores, yot still entered i 
the schedule and liable to 
property-tax. Purpose of the 
Symmories—extension of the 
principle to the trierairchy . 
Enthusiasm at Thebes in de- 
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and against Sparta. Military 
training—the Sacied Band . 
Hpaminondas .. .- «6 ae oe 
Wis previous char acter and 
training—musical and intel- 
lectual, as well as gymuastic. 
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Pythagoregan .. .  «- «- 
ΟΣ ΤῊ πὴ 
disposition~-gentlenesgs of his 
political resentments .. .. 
Conduct of KEpaminondas at: 
the Theban revolution of 379 
B.C,—he acquires influence, 
through Velopidas, in the 
military organization of the 
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Agesilaus marches to attack 
Yhebes with the full force of 
the Spartan confoderacy — 
good aystem of defence 
adopted by Thebos - aid trom 

Athens under Chabrias .. .. 343 
Agesilaus retires, leaving Pho. 
bidas in command at Thespir 
—desultory warfare of Phuwbi- 
das against Thebes—he is de- 
feated and plain. Increase 
of the Theban strength in 
Bowotia, again-t the plhilo- 
Spartan oliwgarchies in the 

Mwotian cities... . 54. 
Second expedition of Agesilaus 
into Beeotia—he gains no de- 


cisive advantage. The The- 
bans acyuire greater and 
greater strenyth. Ayesilaus 


retires—he is disabled by a 
hurt in the leg oo... 0. 4. 210 
Kleombrotus conducts the Spar- 
tan force to invade 
he is stopped by Mount Ki- 
theron, beimg unable ta pet 
over the pus ,es--he retires 
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Resalution of Sparta to equip 
a Jarge fleet, under the ad- 
miral Pollis, The Atheniong 
send out a fleet under Cha- 
brias—victory of Chabrias at 
sea near Naxos. Recollection 
of the battle of Argimusa .- 

ixtension of the Athenian mar- 
itume confederacy, in conse- 
quence of the victory of Naxos 347 

Circumnavigation of Pelopon- 
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Athenian fleet— his victory 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
GREECE UNDER THE LACEDAMONIAN EMPIRE. 


Tre three preceding Chapters have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat 
immortalized by Xenophon, occupying the two years inter- 
vening between about April 401 b.c. and June 399 B.c. 
That event, replete as it 1s with interest and pregnant with 
Important consequences, stands apart from the general se- 
quence of Grecian affairs—which sequence I now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with 
his ‘Ten Thousand warriors descended from the sequel of 
rugged mountains between Armenia and the Grecian 
. 55) : : affairs ge- 
Kuxine to the hospitable shelter of Trapezus, noraily— 
and began to lay their plans for returning to resumed. 
Jentral Greece—-they found themselves within the Lace- 
dimonian empire, unable to advance a step without con- 
sulting’ Lacedwemonian dictation, and obliged, when they 
reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress the harsh 
and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been already set 
forth. It began with the decisive victory of ἜΠΗ 
ASgospotami in the Hellespont (September or empire— 
October 405 n.c.), where the Lacedamonian hig 
Lysander, without the loss of a man, got pos- commen. 
session of the entire Athenian fleet and a large δ 
portion of their crews—with the exception of cight or nine 
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triremes with which the Athenian admiral Konon effected 
his escape to EKuagoras at Cyprus. The whole power of 
Athens was thus annihilated. Nothing remained for the 
Lacedemonians to master except the city itself and Pei- 
reus; a consummation certain to happen, and actually 
brought to pass in April 404 2.c.. when Lysander entered 
Athens in triumph, dismantled Peirseus, and demolished a 
large portion of the Long Walls.- With the exception of 
Athens herself—whose citizens deferred the moment of 
subjection by a heroic, though unavailing, struggle against 
the horrors of famine—and of Samos—no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to liysander after the battle of 
Egospotami; which in fact not only took away from Athens 
her whole naval force, but transferred it all over to him, 
and rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than 
had ever been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 
Thave recounted, in my sixty-fitth chapter, the sixteen 
months of bitter suffering undergone by Athens 


ei rafter: immediately after her surrender. The loss of 
ne her fleet and power was aggravated by an ex- 
under the tremity of internal oppression, Her oligarchical 
Thirty. party and her exiles, returning after having 


served with the enemy agaist her, extorted from the 
public assembly, under the dictation of Lysander who at- 
tended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent 
Council of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose of framing a 
new constitution. These Thirty rulers—among whom 
Kritias was the most violent, and Therameneés (seemingly) 
the most moderate, or at least the soonest satiated—per- 
petrated cruelty and spoliation on the largest scale, being 
protected against all resistance by a Lacedeemoman hare 
most and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides 
numbers of citizens put to death, so many others wero 
driven into exile with the loss of their property, that 
Thebes and the neighbouring cities became crowded with 
them. Alter about eight months of unopposed tyranny, 
the Tlurty found themselves tor the first time attacked by 
Thrasybulus at the head of a small party of these exiles 
coming out of Bootia. His bravery and good conduct— 
combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continmally more nefarious, and to which even numerous 
oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenés himself, succes 
sively became victims—enabled him soon to strengthen 
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himself, to seize the Peirseus and to carry on a civil war 


which ultimately put down the tyrants. 


‘These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new 


Lacedemonian force. And had that force still 
continued at the disposal of Lysander, all re- 
sistance on the part of Athens would have been 
unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, 
the Jast few months had wrought material 
change in the dispositions both of the allies of 
Sparta and of many among her leading men. 


Alteration 
of Grecian 
feelin 
towards 
Athens— 
the Thirty 
are put 
down and 
the demo- 
cracy re- 


The allies, especially Thebes and Corinth, not stored. 


only relented in their hatred and fear of Athens, now that 
she had lost her power—but even sympathised with her 
suffering exiles, and became disgusted*with the self-willed 
encroachments ofSparta; while theSpartan king Pausanias, 
together with some of the Ephors, were also jealous of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Juysander. Instead of 
conducting the Lacedamonian force to uphold at all price 
the Lysandvian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an 
equitable mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused 
to concur in any measure for obstructing the natural ten- 
dency towards a revival of the democracy. It was in this 
méauner that Athens, rescued from that sanguinary and ra- 
pacious régime which has passed into history under the 
name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to re-appear as a 
hamble and dependent member of the Spartan alliance— 
with nothme but the recollection of her former power, yet 
with her democracy again im vigorous and tutelary action 
for internal government. The just and gentle bearing of 
her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary 
antipathies, after such cruel ijl-treatment—are among the 
most honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can 


only rapidly glanee at here, the details of that 


system of bloodshed, spohation, extinetion of Knights or 
free speech and even of intellectual teaching, Porsemens 
efforts toumplicate imnocent citizens as agents proprietors 
in judictal assassination, &c.—-which stained the Tora 


year of Anarchy (as it was termed in Athenian 

annals!) immediately following the surrender 

of the city. These details depend on evidence 

perfectly satisfactory; for they are conveyed to 
'Xen. Hellen, ii. 3.1, 
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us chiefly by Xenophon, whose sympathies are decidedly 
oligarchical. From him too we obtain another fact, not less 
pregnant with mstruction; that the Knights or Horsemen, 
the body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the 
mainstay of the Thirty trom first to last, notwithstanding 


all the enormities of their ec 


career, 


We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, 


The state of 
Athens 
under the 
Thirty, is a 
sample of 
that which 
occurred in 
ἃ large 
number of 
other Gre- 
cian cities, 
at the coin- 
mencement 
of the Spar- 
tan empire. 


to appreciate the auspices under which that 
period of history called the Lacedeemonian Im- 
pire was inaugurated. Such phenomena were 
by no means confined withm the walls of Athens. 
Qn the contrary, the year of Anarchy (using 
that term in the sense in which it was em- 
ployed b¥ the Athenians) arising out of the same 
combination of causes and agents, was common 
to a very large proportion of the cities through- 
out Greece. The Lacedawmonian admiral Ly- 

sander, during his first year of naval command, 


had or ganised in most of the allied cities factious combi- 
nations of some of the principal citizens, corresponding 
with himself personally. By their efforts in their re- 
spective cities, he was enabled to prosecute the war vi- 
gourously; and he repaid them, partly by seconding as 
much as he could their injustices in their respective ὁ Ties 
—partly by promising to strengthen their nas still fiur- 
ther, as soon as victory should he made gure! This policy, 
while it served as a stimulus agamst the common enemy, 
contributed still more directly to aggrandise Lysander 
himself; creating for him an ascendency of his own, and 
imposing upon him personal obliyations towards adherents, 
apart from what was required by the interests of Sparta. 
The victory of A2gospotami, complete and decisive 


Great beyoud all expectations either of friend or foe, 
power of — enabled him to discharge these obligations with 
fuysander— 

ha ἀἰξᾶς interest. AJ] Greece at once made submission 
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to the Lacedamonians,? except Athens und Sa- 
mos—and these two only held out a few months. 
It was now the first business of the victorious 
commander to remunerate his adherents, and to 
take permanent security for Spartan dominion 
as well as for his own. In the greater number of cities, he 
2 Xen. Hellen. 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. δ. 1), 2, 6. 
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established an oligarchy of Ten citizens, or a Dekarchy,! 
composed of his own partisans; while he at the same time 
planted in each a Lacedemonian harmost or governor, 
with a garrison, to uphold the new oligarchy. The De- 
karchy of Ten Juysandrian partisans, with the Lacede- 
monian harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme 
of Hellenic government throughout the A°gean, from Euboea 
to the Thracian coast towns, and from Miletus to Byzantium. 
Jaysander sailed round in person with his victorious fleet 
{0 Byzantium and Chalkédon, to the cities of Leshos, to 
Thasos, and other places; while he sent Etconikus to Lhrace 
for the purpose of thus recasting the governments every- 
where. Not merely those cities which had hitherto been 
on the Athenian side, but also those which had acted as 
allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine re- 
volution and the same foreign constraint.2) Everywhere 
the new Lysandrian Dekarchy superseded the previous 
governments, whether oligarchical or democratical. 

At Thasus, as well as in other places, this revolution 
was not accomphshed without much bloodshed 
as well as treacherous stratagem; nor did Ly- 
sander himself scruple to enforce, personally 
and by his own presence, the execution and ex- 
pulsion of suspected citizens? Inimany places, 
however, simple terrorisin probably suiliced. The 
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1 These Councils of Ten, organ- 
ised by Lysander, are sometimes 
called Dekurchies-—sometimes De- 
Kadarchics JT use the former word 
by preference; since the word 
Dekadar:h is also einployed by 


‘Ed 440% ἡγεμονία. Compare Xen. 
Hellen, ii. 2, 2-5, Diodor, xiin. 3 
10, 13. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. οι 13. πολλαὶς 
NIGAYL UME GE αὐτὸς σφιγαὶς καὶ 
συνεχλαλ λων τοὺς τῶν SUP we EY Apa, 
Xenophon in another and very οὐχ ertevxes sét4qu τοῖς “LAA oc 
different sense—ag meaning an Gziypx τῆς Λαχεξαιμονίων ἀρχῆς, 
officer who commands a Dekad. ἄς, 

2 Plutarch, Lywand. c. 14. Th. « 14, 
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Kai τῶν μὲν ἄλλων 


Καταλύω, δὲ τοὺς frpong χαὶ 
τὰς ἄλλας πολιτείας, ἔνα μὲ, ἀρμησ- 
τὴν dxaaty, Λαχεδαιμόνιον xatedira, 
δέχα Ge ἄρχοντας ἐχ tw ὑτ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
συγχεχροτημένων FATA πολιν ἐται- 
ρειὼν. Kat ταῦτα πράττω ὁμοίως 
ἔν τε ταῖς πολεμίαις χαὶ ταῖς 
συμμάχοις γεγενημέναις πὸ- 
λεσι, παρέπλει σχολαίως τρόπον 
τιγά χατασχευαζόμενος εαὐτῳ τὴν τῆς 


πόλεων ὁμυ) ὡς ἀπτασὼν χατέλυε τὰς 
πολιτείας χαὶ χαῆιστη δενσδυρχίας" 
πολλῶν μὲν ἐν ἐχά τῇ σφαττομένων, 
το) λὰν, δὲ φευγόντων, ἄς, 

About the massacre at Thasus, 
see Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. ec. 
2; Polywn. i. 45, 4. Compare 
Plutarch, Lysand, ¢. 19; aud seo 
Vol, VIIL. Ch. lxv. po 185 of this 
History, 
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new Lysandrian Ten overawed resistance and procured 
recognition of their usurpation, by the menace of inviting 
the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and by the 
simple arrival of the Lacedemonian harmost. Not only 
was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and 
maintenance for this governor with his garrison, but a 
scheme of tribute, amounting to 1000 talents annually, was 
imposed for the future, and assessed rateably upon each 
city by Lysander. ' 
In δ. ἢ spirit these new Dekarchies would govern, 
ἡ δυδιείνέ consisting as they did of picked oligarchical 
action of partisans distinguished for audacity and ambi- 
these De- — tion?—who, to all the unscrupulous lust of power 
archies. . ee ; . 
which characterised Lysander himself, added a 
thirst for personal gain, from which he was exempt, 
and were now about to reimburse themselves for services 
already rendered to him—the general analogy of Grecian 
history would sufficiently teach us, though we are without 
special details. But in reference to this point, we have 
not merely general analogy to guide us; we have farther 
the parallel case of the Thirty at Athens, the particulars 
of whose rule are well known and have already been alluded 
to. These Thirty, with the exception of the difference of 
number, were to all intents and purposes a Lysandrian 
Dekarchy; created by the same originating force, placed 
under the like circumstances, and animated by the lke 
spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce 
its Kritias and Theramenés, and its body of wealthy citi- 
zens like the Knights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their 
oppressions, under Lacedemonian patronage and the cover- 
ing guard of the Lacedemonian harmost. Moreover, 
Kritias, with all his vices, was likely to be better rather 
than worse, as compared with his oligarchical parallel in 
any other less cultivated city. He was ἃ man of Ictters 
and philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of So- 
kratés, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same of the Knights or horsemen at 
Athens. Undoubtedly they had been better educated, and 
had been exposed to more liberalising and improving in- 


1 Diodor, xiv. 10. Compare Iso- Δησάνῶρη" τῶ, ὀλίγν, τοῖς Goren 
kratia, Or. iv. (Panogyr.) δ. 151, tates καὶ φ'λο ξιχοτάτηις τὰς πό- 
Xen. Hellen, iv. δ, 1. ALLS εγὔχειριζοντος. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 129, τοῦ 
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fluences, than the corresponding class elsewhere. If then 
these Knights at Athens had no shame in serving as ac- 
complices to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, 
we need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish 
a body of wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader 
at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, 
as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Dekarchs 
would begin by putting to death notorious political oppon- 
ents, under the name of “the wicked men;”! they would 
next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of 
known probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resist- 
ing oppression.?. Their career of blood would continue— 
in spite of remonstrances from more moderate persons 
among their own number, like Theramenés—until they 
contrived some stratagem for disarming the citizens, which 
would enable them to gratify both their antipathies and 
their rapacity, by victims still more numerous—many of 
such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes of 
pure spoliation.3 They would next dispatch by force any 
obtrusive monitor from their own number, like Thera- 
menés; probably with far less ceremony than accompanied 
the perpetration of this crime at Athens, where we may 
trace the effect of those judicial forms and habits to which 
the Atheman public had been habituated— overruled 
indeed, vet still not forgotten, There would hardly remain 
any fresh enormity still to commit, over and above the 
multiplied executions, except to banish from the city all 
but their own immediate partisans, and to reward these 
latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims. 
If called upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a 
Dekarchy would have suflcient invention to employ the 
plea of Kritias—-that all changes of government were una- 
voidably death-dealing, and that nothing less than such 
stringent measures would suffice to maintain his city m 
suitable dependence upon Sparta. 


‘Xan. Hellen, αἱ, 3, tz. 
ἔπειταν Avaavtions φρουροὺς 
σφίσι ξυμπρᾶξαι ἐλύτιν, ἕως dy 495 
πονηροὺς ἐχποδὼ, τοιηφάμενοι χα- 
ταστυησαιντὸ The πηλιτειῖαν, Ke, 

* Xen. Hellen. ii 3, 14. Taos δὲ 
φρουρῶν τούτου (the harmost) ξυμ- 
πέμποντος αὐτοῖς, οὺς ἐβούλοντο, 
fuvedapdaves οὐχᾷτι τοὺς πονγποὺς 
χαὶ ὀλίγου ἀξίους, add’ ἤδη οὖς ἐ νυ: 


PIG) ἥκιστα μὲ, παρωθουμένηυς ἀνέ- 
γεσθαι, αντιπράττειν δέ τι ἐπιχει- 
ρυῦντας πλείστους τοὺς ξυνεθέλωοντος 
λομβα ει. 

> Xen. Hellen, ji. 3, 91. 

* Xen, Hellen. ii. 4, 1. 

* Xeon. Hellen. ii. 3, 24-32, 
εἰσὶ μὲ, δήπου πᾶσαι μεταβολαὶ 
λιτειῶ» Gavarygupar, ἄς. 


Rat 


πο- 
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Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm that in any 
px ceats other city, precisely the same phenomena took 
points, pro- place as those which occurred in Athens, But 
bably worse we are nevertheless perfectly warranted in 
Thirty at regarding the history of the Athenian Thirty 
ἌΤΒΕΒΕ: us a fair sample, from whence to derive our 
idea of those Lysandrian Dekarchies which now overspread 
the Grecian world. Doubtless each had its own peculiar 
march: some were less tyrannical; but perhaps some even 
more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the city. 
And in point of fact, Isokratés, who speaks with indignant 
horror of these Dekarchies, while i denounces those 
features which they had in common with the Triakontarchy 
at Athens—extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and banish- 
ments—notices one enormity besides, which we do not find 
in the latter—violent outrages upon boys and women. 
Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Kritias? and his com- 
panions; and it is a considerable proof of the restraining 
force of Athenian manners, that men who inflicted so much 
evil in gratification of other violent impulses, should have 
stopped short here. The Decemvirs named by -Lysander, 
like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome, would find 
themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts us well 
as their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set 
bounds to the former than to the latter. Lysander, in all 
the overwcening insolence of victory, while rewarding his 
most devoted partisans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of licence and tyranny, stained the dependent cities 
with countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as 


1 Isokratés, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) 
5. 127-132 (c. 32). 

He has been speaking, at some 
length, and in terms of energetic 
denunciation, against the enor. 
imities of the Dekarchies. He con- 
cludes by saying—Quy2, δὲ χαὶ 
στάσει: χαὶ Yow, συγλόσεις χαὶ 


ἐπὶ τούτω) γενυμένας οὐδεὶς dv 
ἰάσασῆσι δή αιτο, 

See also, of the same author, 
Isokratés, Orat. v. (Philipp.) 5. 
130; γαῖ, νἱὰν, (De Pace) 8. 119- 
124, Or, xii, (Panath.) s. 58, 60, 
104, 


*Weo may infer that if Xenophon 


πολιτειῶ, μεταβο) ἀς, ἔτι Ge παὶι- 
δῶν ἤβρεις χαὶ γυνχιχῶ) 
aloyuste χαὶ χρημάτω, ἀρ- 
παγας, τίς Ae δύναιτ διεξεγθει; 
RY τοσοῦτον εἰπεῖ, ἔχω χαθ᾽ ἀπά )- 
τῶν, ὅτι τὰ μὲ, ἐφ᾽ Fpws δεινὰ 
pating ἄν τις ἐνὶ ψηφίσμυτι διέλυστι, 
τὰς δὲ σφαγὰς καὶ τὸς α)ομίας τὰς 


had heard anything of the sort 
respecting Kritias, he would hard- 
ly have been averse to mention 
it, when we read what he says 
(Memorab. i 2, 29). Compare a 
curions passage about Kritias in 
Dion, Chrygostom. Or. xxi. p. 270. 
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on public grounds.! No individual Greek had ever before 
wielded so prodigious a power of enriching friends or 
destroying enemies, in this universal reorganisation of 
Greece;? nor was there ever any power more deplorably 
abused. 

° It was thus that the Lacedemonian empire imposed 
upon each of the subject cities a double oppres- 
sion;? the native Decemvirs, and the foreign 
Harmost; each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the 
citizens, from which scarce any escape was left. 
The Thirty at Athens paid the greatest possible 
court to the harmost Kallibius,4and put to death 


Bad con- 
duct of tha 
Spartan 
harmosts— 
harsh as 
well as 
corrupt. No 
justice to 
be obtained 


eo: ae - : : . against 
individual Athenians offensive to him, in order them at 
to purchase his cooperation in their own 5pPtts 


violences. The few details which we possess respecting 
these harmosts (who continued throughout the insular and 
maritime cities for about ten years, until the hattle of 
Knidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted 
—but in various continental dependencies considerably 
longer, that is, until the defeat of Leuktra in 371! 3.c.) are 
all for the most part discreditable. We have seen in the 
last chapter the description given even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous manner 
in which they acted towards the returning Cyreian soldiers, 


The Thirty seem to have outdone 
Lysander himself. A young Athe- 


1 Plutarch, Tysand. c. 19. “Hy 
δὲ χαὶ τῶ, ἄλλω" ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι 


δημοτιχῶν φόνος οὐχ ἀοιήμητὸ-, ἅτε 
δὴ μὴ xav ἰδίας μόνο, αἰτιὰς αὐτοῦ 
χτείνοντος; ἀλλὰ πηλλαῖς μεν ἔχηραις, 
πυλλαὶῖς δὲ πλεογεξιχις,) τῶν ἐχαστα- 
γόθι φίλων χαριζομένου τὰ τοιχῆτα 
χαὶ συνεργοῦντος: also Pausanias, 
vii. 10, 1; 1x. 32, 6. 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 

* Soe the apecch of the Theban 
envoys at Athens, about eight 
years after the surrender of Athens 
(Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 13). 

... Οὐδὲ γὰρ φυγεῖν ἐξὴν (Plutarch, 
LLysand, c. 39). 

4 Xon. Hellen. ii. 3, 13. τὸν μὲν 
KaddBrov ἐθεράπευον πάγη θεραπεία, 
We πάντα ἐπαινοίῃ, ἃ τράττοιεν, ἄς. 
(Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15). 


nian of rank, distinguished as a 
victor in the pankratium, Auto- 
lykus,—having been insulted by 
Kallibius, resented it, tripped him 
up, and threw him down. Ly- 
sandcr, on being appealed to, 
justified Autolykus, and censured 
Kallibius, telling him that he did 
not know how to govern freemen. 
The Thirty howevor afterwards put 
Autolykus to death, 88. a means 
of courting Kallibius (Plutarch, 
Tuysand.c 15). Pausanias mentions 
Etcontkus (not Kallibius) as the 
person who struck Autolykus; but 
he ascribes the same decision to 
Lysander (ix. 32, 3). 
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combined with their corrupt subservience to Pharnabazus. 
We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat of a 
Lacedemonian harmost whether these soldiers should be 
proclaimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native 
cities; and, Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at 
first threatened them with this treatment, was only indueed 
by the most unlimited submission, combined with very 
delicate management, to withdraw his menace. The cruel 
proceedings of Anaxibius and Aristarchus, who went so 
far as to sell 400 of these soldiers into slavery, has been 
recounted a few pages above. Nothing can be more arbi- 
trary or reckless than their proceedings. If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of 
acquired glory, effective either as friends or as enemies, and 
having generals capable of prosecuting their collective in- 
terests and making their complaints heard—what protection 
would a private citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or 
Perinthus, be likely to enjoy against their oppression? 
The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in 
Contrast of Kuba, evinces that no justice could be obtain- 
the actual ed against any of their enormities from the 
empire of 1 ’ ’ 
Sparta, oy eco at Sparta. That harmost, among many 
with the — other acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful 
promises ἢ wh ς 
of freedom youth, son of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the 
nade palestra-—carried him off—and after vainly en- 
viously deavouring to overcome his resistance, put him 
held out. to death. The father of the youth went to 
Sparta, made known the atrocities, and appealed to the 
Ephors and Senate for redress. But a deal ear was turned 
to his complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew hinself. 
Indeed we ae that these Spartan authorities would grant 
no redress, not merely against harmosts, but even against 
private Spartan citizens, who had been guilty of gross 
crime out of their own country. A Boeotian near Leuktra, 
named Skedasus, preferred complaint that two Spartans, 
on their way from Delphi, after having been hospitably 
entertained in his house, had first violated, and alterwards 
killed, his two dauchters; but even for so flagitious an 
outrage as this, no redress could be obtained.! Doubtless, 


1 Plutarch, Amator. Narration. outraged are stated to have slain 
p. 773; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20, themselves, Compare another sto- 
In Diodorus (xv. 64) and Pausganias ry in Xenoph. Hellen, v. 4, 56, 67. 
(ix. 13, 2), the duimeels thus 
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when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
Pharnabazus,! complained to the Ephors of the conduct of 
a Lacedemonian harmost or admiral, his representations 
would receive attention: and we learn that the Ephors 
were thus induced not merely to recall Lysander from the 
Hellespont, but to put to death another officer, Thorax, 
for corrupt appropriation of money. But for a private ci- 
tizen in any subject city, the superintending authority of 
Sparta would be not merely remote but deaf and immo- 
vable, so as to afford him no protection whatever, and to 
leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems 
too that the rigour of Spartan training, and peculiarity of 
habits, rendered individual Lacedzmonians on foreign ser- 
vice more self-willed, more incapable of entering into the 
customs or feelings of others, and more hable to degenerate 
when set free from the strict watch of home—than other 
Greeks generally. ἢ 

‘Taking all these causes of evil together—the Dekar- 
chies, the Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of 
{.ysander—and construing other parts of the Grecian world 
by the analogy of Athens under the Thirty—we shall be 
warranted in afirming that the first years of the Spartan 
Empire, which followed upon the victory of Aigospotami, 
were years of all-pervading tyranny, ἐμὴ multifarious in- 
testine calamity, such as Greece had never before endured. 
The hardships of war, severe in many ways, were now at 
an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffering not 
the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. And 
what inade the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it 
was a bitter disappointment and a flagrant violation of 
promises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the La- 
cedwmonians themselves. 


1 Platarch, Lysand. ον 19. γομιΐει, 

3 This seems to have been the After the recall of the regent 
impression not merely of the Pausanias and of Dorkis from the 
enemies of sparta, but even of Hellespont qn 477 B.c,), the Lace- 
the Spartan authorities themselves. damoniang refuse to send out any 
Compare two remarkable pasanges successor, φυβυύΐμενοι μὴ apis οἱ 
of Thucydidés, 1. 77, and i. 96. εξιόντες yrrsuue yiyswetat, ὅπερ 
Ἄμιχτα γὰρ (says the Athenian χαὶ ἐν tm ἰαυσανία evedov, ὅσ, Ci. 
envoy at Sparta) τά te χαθ᾿ ὑμᾶς 95}. 
αὐτοὺς νόμιμα τοῖς ἄλλοι: ἔχετε, χαὶ Compare Plutarch, Apophtheg. 
προσέτι εἷς ἔχασυτος εἴ, cute tov- Laconie. p. 220 F, 
τοῖς χρῆται, οὐ" οἷς ἡ ἄλλη IAG 
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For more than thirty years preceding—from times 
earlier than the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
—the Spartans had professed to interfere only for the pur- 
pose of liberating Grecce, and of putting down the usurped 
ascendency of Athens. All the allies of Sparta had been 
invited into strenuous action—all those of Athens had been 
urged to revolt—under the soul-stirring cry of “Freedom 
to Greece.” The earliest incitements addressed by the 
Corinthians to Sparta in 432 s.c., immediately after the 
Korkyraan dispute, called upon her to stand forward in 
fulfilment of her recognised function as “Liberator of 
Greece,” and denounced her as guilty of connivance with 
Athens if she held back.t Athens was branded as the 
“despot city;” which had already absorbed the mdepen- 
dence of many Greeks, and menaced that of all the rest. 
The last formal requisition borne by the Lacedsemonian 
envoys to Athens in the winter immediately preceding the 
war, ran thus—~If you desire the continuance of peace with 
Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy.”2— When 
Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his 
army to besiege Platwa, the Plateans laid claim to auto- 
nomy as having been solemnly guaranteed to them by King 
Pausanias after the great victory near their town. Upon 
which Archidamus replied—“Your demand is just: we are 
prepared to confirm your autonomy—but we call upon you 
to aid us in securing the like for those other Greeks who 
have been enslaved by Athens. ‘This is the sole purpose 
of our great present effort.”3 | And the banner of general 
enfranchisement, which the Lacedemonians thus held up 
at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause encoura- 
ging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece.* 


140; Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 121; Or. 
xiv. (Plataic.) 5, 43. 


1 Thucyd. i, 69. οὐ γὰρ ὁ Gaudw- 
σόμενυ»τ), ἀλλ᾽ ὁ δη άμενος pay na 
σαι, περιορῶὼν Ge, αγηπεστερ, αὐτὸ 
Opa, εἴπερ χαὶ τῇ, ατίωσι» τῆς 
αρέτῆς ὡς ἐλευθερῶ, τῇ, ED) δα 
φέρεται. 


3 Thucyd. in, 72, Παρχυχευὴ 63 
τύὐσηδε καὶ πόλεμος γεγένηται αὐτῶν 
ἔνεχα val τῷ, ἄλλω, ἐλευθερώσεως. 

Read also the of tho 


To the like purpose the second 
bpeech of the Corinthian envoys 
at Sparta, c. 122-124—py pé) dete 
Ποτιδαιάταις τε ποιεῖσῆχι τιμιυρίαν. 

. χσὶ τῷ» ἄλ)ω) μετελθεῖν τῇ" 
edevdeniav, ἄσ, 

2 Thucyd. i. 153. Compare Iso- 
kratés, Or. iv. Pauegyr. 6. of. 8. 


eperch 
Theban orator, in reply to the 
Platwan, after the capture of the 
town by the Lacedwmonians (iii 
63). 

* Thucyd. if. 8 ἢ. δὲ εὔνοια rap 
πολὺ éroier τῶν alpwrw,s wa)dov 
ἐς τοὺς Asxedatpornoug, ἄλλως τι 
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But the most striking illustration by far, 
ductive promises held out by the Lacedemo- 
nians, was afforded by the conduct of Brasidas 
in Thrace, when he first came into the neigh- 
bourhood of the Athenian allies during the 
eighth year of the war (424 z.c.). In his memor- 
able discourse addressed to the public assembly 
at Akanthus, he takes the greatest pains to sa- 
tisfy them that he came only for the purpose of 
realising the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the 
Lacedemonians at the beginning of the war.! Having ex- 
pected, when acting in such a cause, nothing less than a 
hearty welcome, he is astonished to find their gates closed 
against him. “1 am come (said he) not to injure, but to 
liberate the Greeks; after binding the Lacedemonian 
authorities by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I may 
bring over shall be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do 
not wish to obtain you as allies either by force or fraud, 
but to act as your allies at a time when you are enslaved 
by the At henians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, 
in the face of these solemn assurances; least of all ought 
any man to hold back through apprehension of private en- 
mities, and through fear lest L should put the city into the 
hands ofa few chosen partisans. | am not come to identify 
myself with local faction: 1am not the man to offer you 
an unreal liberty by breaking down your established con- 
stitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the Many to 
the Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more 
intolerable even than foreign dominion; and we Juacede- 
monians should ineur nothing but reproach, instead of 
reaping thanks and honour for our trouMe. We should 
draw upon ourselves those very censures, upon the strength 


of the se- 


Numerous 
promises of 
general 
autonomy 
made by 
Sparta—by 
the Spartan 
general 
Brasidas, 
especially, 


χαὶ Rpostndvtwe ὅτι ‘Hada 
ἐλευθερηῦσιν. 


See also iii. 13, 14—the speech 


τῇ," in contradiction with that object 
(111. 32)—Ehzyos οὐ χαλῶς τὴν ‘ED- 


λάδα ἐλευθεροῦν αὐτὸν, εἰ ἄνδρας 


of the euvoys from the revolted 
Mityléné, to the Lacedremonians. 

The Lacedemonian admiral Al- 
kidas with bis fleet is announced 
as croseing over the A gean to 
Tonia for the purpose of “liberat- 
ing Greece,” accordingly, the 
Samian exiles remonstrate with 
him for killing his priyoners, as 


διέφθειρεν, Ac. 

' Thucyd. iv. 85. Ἢ μὲ. ἔχπεμψίς 
pov xat τῆς στρατιᾶς ὑπὸ Λαχεδαι- 
poviwy, ὦ “Ava Arar, γεγένηται τὴ 
αἰτίαν ἐπαλυβευουσα ἣν ἀρχόμενοι 
τοῦ πολέμου προείπομεν, Αθηναίοις 
ἐλευθεροῦντες τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
πολεμήσειν. 
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14 
of which we are trying to put down Athens; and that too 
in aggravated measure, worse than those who have never 
made honourable professions; since to men in high position, 
specious trick 1s more disgraceful than open violence. '— 
If (continued Brasidas) in spite of my assurances, you still 
withhold from me your cooperation, I shall think myself 
authorised to constrain you ly force. We should not be 
warranted in forcing freedom on any unwilling parties, ex- 
cept with a view to some common good. But as we seek 
not empire for ourselves—as we struggle only to put down 
the empire of others—as we offer autonomy to each and 
all—so we should do wrong to the majority if we allowed 
you to persist in your opposition.”2 

Like the allied sovereigus of Europe in 1813, who, 
requiring the most strenuous efforts on the part 


Gradual . " 
change in of the people to contend against the Emperor 
Sees Napoleon, promised free constitutions, yet 


guage and 
plans of 
Sparta to- 
wardls the 
close of the 
Peloponne- 
sian War. 


granted nothing after the victory had been 
assured—the Lacedeemonians thus held out the 
most emphatic and repeated assurances of ge- 
neral antonomy in order to enlist allies against 
Athens; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any 
aint at empire for themselves. It is true, that after the 
great catastrophe betore Syracuse, when the ruin of Athens 
appeared imminent, and when the alliance with the Persian 
satraps against her was first brought to pass, the Lacede- 
monians began to think more of empire, and less of Gre- 


1Thueyd. iv. 85, Αὐτοὺς τε 
ἐπὶ χαχῷ, ἐπ’ ελευθερυσει ὃς 
ED) Aww πυρελήγωθα, Guna πε Age ἄν 
χεδιχιμηἰω) ἴα τὸ ἐὰ τὰ πέλητοῖς ὑποδεί 
μεγίστοις, GI οἧς 4, ἔγωγε THos- μ 


οὐχ οἷς τ τοὺς ΛΗ ηνκίους ἐγχλή- 

τῶν Past νατυπολεμοΐῆι εν) αὐτοὶ 

catuetmeda εἐγθίονα ἢ ὁ μὴ 
ι 


596 ἀρετὴ» χαταγτῶ- 


ι 
αγάγωμαι ξημμαγοῦς ἔσ:στῃσι αὐτὸν 
ὁμητο oe. WL εἴ τις ἰδ τι ὰ 21- 
διὼς ὥρα, μὴ ἐζὼ τισι 710343 τῇ} 
ἐστι, 
μάλιστ τιττεησάτωῳω, OF γὺρ 
συππτπυσιάπῳω; ἥκω, OSs απυφὴ 
τη ereudipias aur’ ἐπιφέρειν, τὶ; 
τὸ πάᾶτριοω) ταρεὶς, TH πλέων 
τοῖς ὀδίγοις, ἢ tH ἔλγπστον τοῖς 
πᾶσι, δουγωσαιμι. Χαλετωτερα 
(906% τῆς ἀλλεφηγου ἀργὴπ 
ety, καὶ ties τοῖς ἡ χχεδαιμη ίοις 
οὐχ ἃ) ὄντι πόνο)», χάρις χαβίσττσιτο, 
ἀντὶ ὃς τιμῆς nut Gulag αἰτία μαλλον 


»-"-" ) Sy ones fay , ΕΣ 
πλιὰ 7}7 ἀπρηημης ταν τῶ 


2 Thucyd, iv. 87, Οὐ ῆς ὀφείλομεν 
οἱ Λασεηχιμωνιοι μὴ χηννου τυνὴς 
ἀγχθοὺὴ αἰτὶα τοὺς μὴ βουλο- 
μένους ελευϊεροῦ.. O48 αὖ 
ἀρχῆς ἐφιέμεθκα, παῦσαι ὃς par- 
day ἑτέρους σπτηδωγτες τοὺς πλειηὴς 
ἀ) ἀδιληιμξ, εἰ ξυμπᾶσιν αὐτο- 
νομὶα, ἐπιφέροντες ὑμᾶς τοὺς 
Bessie ous ποριϊδοιμεν, Compare 
JIsokratés, Or. iv. (Pancgyr.) 8. 140, 
141, 

3. Feelings of the Lacedrmonians 
during the winter immediately 
succeeding the great Syracusan 
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cian freedom; which indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Ne- 
vertheless the old watchword still continued. It was still 
currently believed, though less studiously professed, that 
the destruction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a 
means to the liberation of Greece. 

The victory of ASgospotami with its consequences 
cruclly undeceived every one. The language 


; : Language 
of Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of of Brasidas 
the Lacedxmonian Ephors, in 424 3.c.—and the contrasted 
proceedings of the Lacedeemonian Lysander in acts of Ly- 

sander. 


405-404 3.c,, the commencing hour of Spartan 
omnipotence—stand in such literal and flagrant contra- 
diction, that we might almost imagine the former to have 
foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to have 
tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The De- 
karchies of luysander realised that precise ascendency of a 
few chosen partisans which Brasidas repudiates as an abo- 
mination worse than foreign dominion; while the harmosts 
and garrison, installed in the dependent cities along with 
the native Deceinvirs, planted the second variety of 
mischief as well ag the first, each aggravating the other. 
ldad the nobleminded Kallikratidas gained a victory at 
Arginuse, and lived to close the war, he would probably 
have tried, with more or less of success, to make some ap- 
proach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the double 
misfortune of Greece, first that the closing victory was 
gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the most unscru- 
pulous of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and still 


more for himself—next, that the oo Was SO Extreme 


suddenness 


decisive, sudden, and imposing, as to leave no 
enemy standing, or in a position to insist upon 
terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name 
of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely over 
enemies, but over allies; and to a certain degree 
even over the Spartan authorities themselves. 
There was no present necessity for conciliating 


alhes—still less for acting up to former engag 


m 


aud com- 
pleteness 
of the vic- 
tory of 

Jf. gospa- 
tami left 
Lysander 
almost om- 
nipotent. 


ements; so 


that nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious 
Inspirations of the Spartan Hphors, who allowed the ad- 


catastrophe (Thuc. viii. 2) — χαὶ 
χαθελόντες ἐχείνους (the Athenians) 
αὐτοὶ τῆς πάσης ‘HD Addog ἤδη ἀσφα- 


λῶς ἡγήσεσθαι, 


vill. 46, 8, 


> Compare Thueyd. 


vill, 43, 3; 
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miral to carry out the details in his own way. But former 
assurances, though Sparta was in a condition to disregard 
them, were not forgotten by others; and the recollection 
of them imparted additional bitterness to the oppressions 


of the Decemvirs and Harmosts.1 


1 This’ is emphatically set forth 
in a fragment of Theopompus 
preserved by Theodorus Metochita, 
and printed at the end of the 
collection of the Fragments of 
Theopompus the historian, both 
by Wichers and by M. Didot. Both 
these editors however insert it 
only as Fragmeutum Spurium, on 
the authority of Plutarch (Lysan- 
der, ὁ, 13), who quotes the same 
sentiment from the comic writer 
Theopompus. But the passage of 
Theodorus Metochita presents the 
express words θεύπομπος 6 ἱστορι- 
x53. We have therefore his dis- 
tinct affirmation against that of 
Plutarch; and the question is, 
which of the two we are to believe, 
As far as the sense of the frag- 
ment is concerned, I should be 
disposed to refer 1t to the historian 
Theopompus. But the authority 
of Plutarch is earlier and better 
than that ot Theodorus Metochita: 
moreover, the apparent traces of 
comic senarii have been recognised 
in the Fragment by Meineke 
(Fragm. Com. Grec. ii. p. 819), 
The Fragment is thus presented 
by Theodorus Metochita (Fragm, 
Theopomp. 044, ed. Didot). 

Θιυσομτὺς ὁ ἰστοριχὸς ατοπχώπτων 
εἰ: τοὺς Δαχενανυ ἴσως, εἰχαζεν αὖ- 
τοὺς ταις SRI. χατυμισι) AL τοῖς 
γρωμένοις εγψέουται The Toye too 
δ, TE LAL εὐλρηστ, σωφιστιχῶὼς 
ent τῇ γήψει τοῦ apyustey, μεῆῦστε- 
Pv φανῶ, τινα “al εχτροπίην τὶ 
ὀξίγνη, γαταχρινῶσι καὶ παρέχονται 
χαὶ τοὺς Δαχεδαιμονίοως τοῖνυν ἔλεγε, 
τὸ, αὐτὴν εχεί,αις τρότον, ἃ, τῷ 
χατὰ τῶ, ᾿Αὐυηναἰων πολέμῳ, τὴν 
CpyT,s Ὥδιστῳ πόματι τῆς ἀπ' AND 
"αἰων ἐλευδερ'ιας xal τρογράμμστι 


In perfect consist- 


χαὶ χηρύγματι τοὺς Ἕλληνας δελεά- 
σαντας, ὕστερον πιχρότατα σφίσιν 
ἐγχέαι χαὶ ἀηδέστατα χράματα βιοτῆς 
ἐπωδύνου καὶ χρήσεως πραγμάτων 
ἀλγεινῶν, πάνυ τοι χατατυραγνοῦντας 
τὰς πόλεις δεχαρχίαις χαὶ ἁρμοσταῖς 
βαρυτάτοις, χαὶ πραττομένους, ἃ 
δυσχερὲς εἶναι σφοῦρα καὶ ἀνύποιστον 
φέρειν, χαὶ ἀποχτιννύναι. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement 
to the comic Theopompus, atfirms 
him to be silly (ἔριχε ληρεῖν) in 
saying that the Jaceds#monian 
empire began by being sweet and 
pleasant, and afterwards was cor- 
rupted and turned into bitterness 
and oppression: whereas the fact 
Was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above cita- 
tion from Theodorus, we shall sea 
that Theopompus did not really 
put forth that assertion which 
Plutarch contradicts as silly and 
untrue. 

What Theopompus stated wag, 
that first the Lacedemonians, 
during the war oagquinst Athens, 
tempted the Greeks with a most 
delicious draught and programme 
and proclamation of freedom from 
the rule of Athens—and that they 
afterwards poured in the most 
bitter and repulxive mixtures of 
hard oppression and tyranny, ἄς. 

The sweet draught is asserted to 
consist—not, 25 Plutarch supposes, 
in the first taste of the actual 
Lacedamonian empire aftor tho 
war, but—in the seductive promises 
of freedom held out hy them to 
the allies during the war. Plutarch’s 
charge of ἔοιχε ληρεῖν has thus no 
foundation. I have written δελεά- 
σαντας which standa in Didot’s 
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ency' with her misrule throughout Eastern Greece, too, 
Sparta identified herself with the energetic tyranny of 
Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold 
it; a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 
The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 
405 8.6., maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat 
above ten years, until the naval battle of Knidus? in 394 
8.0, That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime ascen- 
dency, yet left her in undiminished power on land, which 
she still maintained until her defeat by the my. pexar. 
Thebans? at Leuktra in 371 8.c. Throughout chies be- 
all this time, it was her established system to Came party 
keep up Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the the jealousy 
dependent cities on the continent as well as in Senay Ἢ 
the islands. Even the Chians, who had been her sander. 
most active allies during the last eight years of The Har 
the war, were compelled to submit to this hard- lasted much 
ship; besides having all their flect taken away 10™8°- 
from them.! But the native Dekarchies, though at first 
established hy Lysander universally throughout the mari- 
time dependencies, did not last as a system so long as the 
Harmosts. Composed as they were to a great degree of 
the personal nominees and confederates of Lysander, they 
suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy which in time 
made itself felt against his overweening ascendency. After 
continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of the 
Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities 
(we do not precisely now when) to resume their pre- 
existing governments.5 Some of the Dekarchies thus be- 


Fragment, because it struck me 
that this correction was required 
to construe the passage. 

‘ Tsokratas, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 9. 


145; Or. viii. (da Pace) 5, 122; 
Diodor. xiv. 10-44; xv. 23. Com- 
pare Herodot. v. 92; Thucyd. i, 


18; [sokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 
Η. 144. 

7 Isokratés, Panathen. s. 61. 
Σπαρτιᾶται μὲν yap ἔτη δέχα μόλις 
ἐπεστάτησαν αὐτῶν, ἡμεῖς δὲ πέντε 
χαὶ ἑξήχοντα συνεχῶς χατέσχομεν 
τὴν ἀρχὴν. I do not hold mysolf 
bound to make out tho exactness 


VOL. Ix » 


of the chronology of Isokratés. 
But hero we may remark that his 
“hardly ten years,” as a term, 
though less than the truth by some 
months if we may take the battle 
of Agospotami as the beginning, 
is very near the truth if we take 
the surrender of Athens as the 
beginning, down to the battle of 
Knidus. 

> Pausanias, viii. 62, 2; ix. 6, 1. 

* Diodor. xiv. 8t; Isokratés, Orat. 
viii. (de Pace) a. 191. 

5 Xen. Hellen. fii, 4, 2. 

Lysander accompanied King 


C 
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came dissolved, or modified in various ways, but several 
probably still continued to subsist, if they had force ἐφ ἸᾺ 
to maintain themselves; for it does not appear that the 
Ephors ever systematically put them down as Lysander 
had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never 
The Thirty have been overthrown, if the oppressed Athe- 


at Athens nians had been obliged to rely on a tutelary in- 
own by terference of the Spartan Ephors to help them 
the Athe- in overthrowing it. I have already shown that 


nians them- 


selves, not this nefarious oligarchy came to its end by the 


by any τὸς unassisted efforts of Thrasybulus and the 

iat? Athenian democrats themselves. It is true in- 

ence οἱ deed that the arrogance and selfishness of Sparta 
parta, 


and of Lysander had alienated the Thebans, 
Corinthians, Megarians, and other neighbouring allies, and 
induced them to sympathise with the Athenian exiles 
against the atrocities of the Thirty—but those neighbours 
never rendered any positive or serious aid. The inordinate 
ersonal ambition of Lysander had also offended King 
ausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so that they too became 
indifferent to the Thirty, who were his creatures. But 
this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign support. 
which Lysander, had he still continued in the ascendent, 
would have extended to them in full measure. It was not 
the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was 
brought about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus 
and his companions, who manifested such force and deter- 
mination 85 could not have been put down without an ex- 
traordinary display of Spartan military power; a display 
not entirely safe when the sympathies of the chief allies 
were with the other side—and at any rate adverse to the 
inclinations of Pausanias. 
As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was 
also with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The 


Agesilaus (when the latter was 
going to his Asiatic command in 
396 B.C.). His purpose was—%nwe 
τὰς δεχαρχίας τὰς χατασταθεῖσας ὑπ᾽ 
ἐχείνου ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι,Ώ ἐχπεπτω- 
χυίχς δὲ διὰ τοὺς ἐφυροῦς, οἵ τὰς 
πατρίους πολιτείας παρηγγειδαν, πα- 
Aty καταστήσεις pet ᾿Αγησιλάου. 

It shows the careless coustruc- 


tion of Xenophon’s Hellenica, or 
perhaps his reluctance to set forth 
the discreditablo points of the 
Lacedwmonian rule, that this is 
the firat mention which he makes 
(and that too, indirectly) of the 
Dekarchies, nine years after they 
bad been first setup by Lysander. 
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Spartan Ephors took no steps to put them down; but 
alice the resistance of the citizens was strenuous enough 
to overthrow them, no Spartan intervention came to prop 
them up; and the Harmost perhaps received orders not to 
consider his authority as indissolubly linked with theirs. 
The native forces of each dependent city being thus left to 
find their own level, the Decemvirs, once installed, would 
doubtless maintain themselves in a great number; while in 
other cases they would be overthrown—or perhaps would 
contrive to perpetuate their dominion by compromise and 
alliance with other oligarchical sections. This confused 
and unsettled state of the Dekarchies—some still existing, 
others half-existing, others again defunct—prevailed in 
396 Β.6., when Lysander accompanied Agesilaus into Asia, 
in the full hope that he should have influence enough to 
reorganise them all.t We must recollect that no other 
dependent city would possess the same means of offering 
energetic resistance to its local Decemvirs, as Athens 
offered to the Thirty; and that the insular Grecian cities 
were not only feeble individually, but naturally helpless 
against the lords of the sea.? 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that 
long war, which had been undertaken in the name of uni- 
versal autonomy was terminated by the battle of 
Aigospotami., In place of imperial Athens was 
substituted, notthe promised autonomy, but yet 
more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is 
given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 
B.C. of the ascendency exercised throughout all 
the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and the public 
officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. “The 
Lacedemonians (says he in addressing the Cyreian army) 


The empire 
of Sparta 
much worse 
and more 
oppressive 
than that of 
Athens. 


‘Compare the two passages of 
Xenophon’s Hellenica, iii. 4, 7; 
iti, 5, 13, 

"ATE συντεταραγμένων ἐν ταῖς πό- 
λεσι τὼ, πολιτειῶν, χαὶ οὔτε δημο- 
χρατίας ἔτι οὔσης, ὥσπερ én’ 'λθη- 
γαίων, οὔτε δεχαρχίας, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ 
Λυσάνδρου. 

But that some of those Dekarchies 
still continued, we know from the 
subsequent passage. The Theban 
Onvoys say to the public assembly 


at Athens, respecting the Spar- 
tans ,— 

Αλλὰ μὴν. xal ode ὑμῶν ἀπέστη- 
σαν τανεροΐ εἶσιν ἐξηπατηχότες" ὑπό 
τε γὰρ τῶν ἁἀρμοστῶ,; τυραννοῦν- 
ται, xai ὑπὸ δέχα ἀνδρῶν, οὖὃς 
Αύσανδρος χατέστησεν ἐν ἑχάστῃ πό- 
λει-- Πόσο the Decemvirs are noted 
as still subsisting, in 895 Β.0. See 
also Xen. Agesilaus, i. 87. 

2 Xen, Hellen. iii. 5, 15, 


c 2 
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are now the presidents of Greece; and even any single 

rivate Lacedemonian can accomplish what he pleases.”! 
“All the cities (he says in another place) then obeyed 
whatever order they might receive from a Lacedzemonian 
citizen.”2, Not merely was the general ascendency thus 
omnipresent and irresistible, but it was enforced with a 
stringency of detail, and darkened by a thousand accom- 
panunents of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had 
never been known under the much-decried empire of 
Athens. 

We have more than one picture of the Athenian em- 
pire in speeches made by hostile orators who 
had every motive to work up the strongest anti- 
pathies in the bosoms of their audience against 


itt We have the addresses of the Corinthian 


Imperial 
Athens de- 
prived her 
subject- 
allies of 
their auto- 


nomy, but 
was guilty 
of little or 
no oppres- 


envoys at Sparta when »timulating the Spartan 
allies to the Peloponnesian Wars-—that of the 
envoys from Mityléné delivered at Olympia to 


sion. the Spartan confederates, when the city had re- 
volted from Athens and stood in pressing need of support 
—the discourse of Brasidas in the public assembly at 
Akanthus—and more than one speech also from Hermo- 
kratés, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as 
well as fear of Athens. Whoever reads these discourses, 
will see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great 
political wrong inherent m the very fact of her empire, 
robbing so inany Grecian communities of their legitimate 
autonomy, over and above the tribute imposed. That 
Athens had thus already enslaved many cities, aud was only 
watching for opportuuties to enslave many more, is the 
theme upon which they expatiate. But of practical griev- 
ances —of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, 
&e., of high-handed wrong committed by individual Athe- 
nians+—not one word is spoken. Had there been the =inall- 
est eas for introducing such inflammatory topics, how 
much more impressive would have been the appeal of 


1 Xen, Anab. vi. 6, 12, 
γὰρ Tie, εγγὺς αἱ ΠΩ) ηἰδες waders 
(this was spohen at Ἰκαϊρὸ in 
Bithynia) τῆς Ge M17 440, Λογεῦσι- 
JUMOL TEOTSTG NIG ἰχανη" Seaton ὁ Phucyd. 1. 05.120 
χαὶ εἷς Exaotos Arnetaipo- * Thucyd. iff. 9; iv. 59-85; vi, 76, 
νίων ἐν ταις πόλεσι, ὅτι βοῦ- : 


Εἰστὶ pte. γ)οται δισπράττεσθσι, 

2 Xen. Hellen, if. 1, 6 Waa 
γὰ» Tote at norere ἐπείθηντο, 8,71 
Δυχετιμόνιος AWAD ERC arto 
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Brasidas to the sympathies of the Akanthians! How vehe- 
ment would have been the denunciations of the Mitylenzan 
envoys, in place of the tame and almost apologetic language 
which we now read in Thucydidés! Athens extinguished 
the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished revolters 
with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to other 
points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period suc- 
ceeding the battle of Augospotami. Here indeed ipesiat 
also, we find the Spartan empire complained of Sparta did 
(ag the Athenian empire had been before), in Hite o- 
contrast with that state of autonomy to which —her Har- 

: : : : ι τηοβίβ and 
each city laid claim, and whichSparta not merely pecomvirs 
promised to ensure, but set forth as her only are more 


vround of war. Yet this is not the prominent coMPiaine’ 
grievance—other topics stand more emphatical- fact of her 
ly forward. The Decemvirs and the Harmosts ἤτον 
(some of the latter being Helots), the standing instruments 
of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely painful thai the 
empire itself; as the language held by Brasidas at Akanthus 
adinits them to be beforehand. At the time when Athens 
was a subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
drian Thirty and by the Lacedemonian harmost in the 
acropolis—the sense of indignity arising from the fact of 
subjection was absorbed in the still more terrible suffering 
arising from the enormities of those individual rulers whom 
the imperial state had set up. Now Athens set up no local 
rulers—no native Ten or native Thirty—no resident Athe- 
nian harmosts or garrisons. This was of itself an unspeak- 
able exemption, when compared with the condition of cities 
subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also under that 
empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan har- 
wosts like Aristarchus or Aristodémus, A city subject to 
Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own 
government, which was lable in case of default or de- 
linquency to be tried before the popular Athenian Di- 
kastery. But this same Dikastery (as I have shown in a 
former volume, and as is distinctly stated by Thucydidés ') 
was the harbour of refuge to each subject city; not less 
against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against mis- 


a 
See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. vill. 48, 6, 
which I have bofore refetred to. 
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conduct from other cities. Those who complained of the 
hardship suffered by a subject city, from the obligation of 
bringing causes to be tried in the Dikastery of Athens— 
even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook the 
unfairness of omitting those numerous instances wherein 
the city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong done 
to its own citizens—would have complained both more 
loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present Athenian 
harmost; especially if there were co-existent a native 
government of Ten oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty 
connivances, like the partnership of the Thirty at Athens 
- with the Lacedemonian harmost Kallibius.! 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution 
This is the Of Spartan empire in place of Athenian was a 
more to be gain, either for the subject cities or for Greece 


regretted ; ‘ ‘ 

as Sparta generally; while in many points, it was a great 
hed now an and serious aggravation of suffering. And this 
opportu. abuse of power is the more deeply to be regret- 


nity for or- 
ganizing a 
good and 
stable con- 
jederacy 
throughout 
(rreece, 


ted, as Sparta enjoyed after the battle of Avgos- 
otami a precious opportunity—such as Athens 
ad never had, and such as never again recurred 
—of reorganising the Grecian world on wise 
principles, and with a view to Pan-hellenic 


stability and harmony. It is not her greatest sin to have 
refused to grant universal autonomy. She had imdeed 
promised it; but we might pardon a departure from specific 
performance, had she exchanged the boon for one far 
greater, which it was within her reasonable power, at the 
end of 405 n.c., to confer. That universal town autonomy, 
towards which the Grecian instinct tended, though im- 
measurably better than universal subjection, was yet ac- 
companied by much internal discord, and by the still more 
formidable evil of helplessness against any efficient foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Hellenic world external safety 
as well as internal concord, it was not a new empire which 
was wanted, but a new political combination on equitable 
and comprehensive principles; divesting each town of a 
portion of its autonomy, and creating a common authority, 
responsible to all, for certain definite controlling purposes. 
If ever a tolerable federative system would have been 


possession of the Kadmbia (v, 2, 
34-36). 


? Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Compare 
the analogous case of Thebes, 
after the Lacedwmonians had got 
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practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of gospo- 
tami. The Athenian empire—which, with all its defects, I 
believe to have been much better for the subject-cities 
than universal autonomy would have been—had already 
removed many difficulties, and shown that combined and 
systematic action of the maritime Grecian world was no 
impossibility. Sparta might now have substituted herself 
for Athens, not as heir to the imperial power, but as pre- 
sident and executive agent of a new Confederacy of Delos 
—reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles 
on which that confederacy had first been organised. 

It is true that sixty years before, the constituent 
members of the original synod at Delos had Sparta 
shown themselves insensible to its value. As might have 

ὃ : reorganized 
soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had tne con- 
passed over, some had discontinued sending de- federacy of 
puties, others had disobeyed requisitions, others which 
again had bought off their obligations, and for- might now 
feited their rights as autonomous and voting made to 
members, by pecuniary bargain with Athens; work well. 
who being obliged by the duties of her presidency to enforce 
obedience to the Synod against all reluctant members, made 
successively many enemies, and was gradually converted, 
almost without her own seeking, from President into Em- 
peror, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution 
of the Confederacy. 

But though such untoward circumstances had happen- 
ed before, it does not follow that they would now have 
happened again, assuming the same experiment to have 
been retried: by Sparta, with manifest sincerity of purpose 
and tolerable wisdom. The Grecian world, especially the 
maritime portion of it, had passed through trials not less 

ainful than instructive, during this important interval. 

or does it scem rash to suppose, that the bulk of its 
members might now have been disposed to perform steady 
confederate duties, at the call and under the presidency of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal 
confederacy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, 
except in so far as each was bound to obey the resolutions 
of the genera] synod.’ However impracticable such a 
scheme may appear, we must recollect that even Utopian 
schemes have their transient moments, if not of certain 
success, at least of commencement not mercly possible but 
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promising. And my belief is, that had Kallikratidas, with 
his ardent Pan-hellenic sentiment and force of moral re- 
solution, been the final victor over imperial Athens, he 
would not have let the moment of pride and omnipotence 
pass over without essaying some noble project like that 
sketched above. 

It is to be remembered that Athens had never had the 
power of organizing any such generous Pan-hellenic com- 
bination. She had become depopularized in the legitimate 
execution of her trust, as president of the Confederacy of 
Delos, against refractory members.!_ She had been obliged 
to choose between breaking up the Confederacy, and keep- 
ing it together under the strong compression of an imperial 
chief. But Sparta had not yet become depopularized, 
She now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian 
world, and might at that moment have reasonably hoped 
to carry the members of it along with her to any liberal and 
Pan-hellenic organization, had she attempted it with proper 
earnestness. Unfortunately she took the opposite course, 
under the influence of Lysander; founding a new empire 
far more oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with 
few of the advantages, and none of the excuses, attached 
to the latter. As she soon became even more unpopular 
than Athens, Aer moment of high tide, for beneficent 
Pan-hellenic combination, passed away also—never to 
return. 

Having thus brought all the maritime Grecks under 
Insupport- her empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 
able arro- talents imposed upon them—and continuing to 
sgance of . δ κα ; . . β 
Lysander— be chief of her landed alliance in Central Grecce, 
ae which now included Athens as a simple unit— 
against Sparta was the all-pervading imperial power 
him,as well in Greece.?. Her new empire was organized by 
“us against P ὃ é 
the Dek- the victorious Jysander; but with so much 
ἈΤΕΙ͂ΒΕΕ; arrogance, and so much personal ambition to 
Sila all Greece by means of nominees of his own, 

ecemvirs and Harmosts—that he raised numerous rivals 
and enemies, as well at Sparta itself as elsewhere. ‘The 


1 Such is the justification offered by the narrative of Thucydidés 
by the Athenian envoy at Sparta, himself (i. 99), 
immediately before the Pelopon- 2 Xen. Hellen, iii, 1, 3. πάσης 
nesian War (Thucyd. 1. 75, 76). τῆς ᾿ιλλάδος προστάται, ke, 
And it is borne out in the main 
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jealousy entertained by King Pausanias, the offended 
feelings of Thebes and Corinth, and the manner in which 
these new phenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as a 
revived democracy into the Lacedemonian confederacy— 
has been already related. 

In the early months of 403 z.c., Lysander was partly 
at home, partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the 
falling oligarchy of Athens against the increasing force of 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peireus. In this 
purpose he was directly thwarted by the opposing views 
of King Pausanias, and three out of the five Ephors.t But 
though the Ephors thus checked Lysander in regard to 
Athens, they softened the humiliation bysending him abroad 
to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the Helles- 
pont; a step which had the farther advantage of putting 
asunder two such marked rivals as he and Pausanias had 
now become. ‘That which Lysander had tried in vain to 
Jo at Athens, he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, 
vhere he had neither Pausanias nor the Ephors along 
vith him. He could lend effective aid to the Dekarchies 
αλὰ Harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any internal 
opiposition with which they might be threatened. Bitter 
me the complaints which reached Sparta, both against 
hna and against his ruling partisans. At length the 
Eiphors were prevailed upon to disavow the Dekarchies, 
and to proclaim that they would not hinder the cities from 
resuming their former governments at pleasure.? 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the com- 
plaints of the maritime cities would have been ,..) ao, 
insullicient to procure the recall of Lysander offends 
from his command in the Hellespont, had not Fbarnaba- 

ae . zus, who 

Pharnabazus joined his remonstrances to the procures 
rest. These last representations sostrengthened bis recall. 

; ᾿ is disgust 
the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that aper- and tem- 
emptory order w@® sent to recall him. Con- porary ex- 
strained to obey, he came back to Sparta, but "°°" 
the comparative disgrace, and the loss of that boundless 
power which he had enjoyed on his command, was so in- 
supportable to him, that he obtained permission to go on 
a pilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under 


Ὁ Χο, Hollen. ii. 4, 28—30, τ Xen, Hellen. iii. 4, 2% 
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the plea that he had a vow to discharge.t He appears 
also to have visited the temples of Delphi and Dodona,? 
with secret ambitious projects which will be mentioned 
presently. This politic withdrawal softened the jealousy 
against him, so that we shall find him, after a year or two 
re-established in great influence and ascendency. He was 
sent as Spartan envoy, at what precise moment we do not 
know, to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to 


the recently established despotism of Dionysius.3 
The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the coast of 


Surrender 
of the 


Asiatic j 
Greeks to ee 


Persia, ac- 
cording to 
the treaty 
concluded 
with 
Sparta, 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19, 20, 21. 

The facts, which Plutarch states 
respecting Lysander, cannot be 
reconciled with the chronology 
which he adopts. He represents 
the recall, of Lysander at the 
instance of Pharnabazus, with all 
the facts which preceded it, as 
having occurred prior to the 
reconstitution of the Athenian 
democracy, which event we know 
to have taken place in the summer 
of 403 R.c. 

Lysander captured Samos in the 
latter half of 404 B.c., after the 
surrender of Athens. After the 
capture of Samos, he came home 
in triumph, in the autumn of 464 
B.C. (Xen. Hellen. iri. 3, 9). He 
was at home, or serving in Attica, 
in the beginning of 403 5.0, (Xen. 
Hellen. 1i. 4, 39). 

Now when Lysander came home 
at the end of 404 b.c., it was his 
triumphant return; it was not a 
recall provoked by complaints of 
Pharnabazus, Yet there can have 
been no otherreturn beforethe re- 
storation of the democracy at Athens. 

The recall of Lysander must 


Jonia, Molis, and the Hellespont, became very 
peculiar after the triumph of Sparta at A¢gos- 
I have already recounted how, i1mme- 

iately after the great Athenian catastrophe 
before Syracuse, the Persian king had renewed 
his grasp upon those cities, from which the 
vigorous hand of Athens had kept him excluded 
for more than fifty years: how Sparta, bidding 


have been the termination, not of 
this command, but of a subsequent 
command. Moreover, it seems to 
me necessary, in order to make 
room for the facts stated respecting 
Lysander as well as about the 
Dekarchies, that we should suppose 
him to have been again sent out 
(after his quarrel with Pausanias 
in Attica) in 403 Β.6., to command 
in Asia. This is nowhere posi- 
tively stated, but I find nothing 
to contradict it, and IT see no other 
way of making room forthe facts 
stated about Lysander. 

It is to be noted that Diodorus 
has ἃ decided error in chronology 
as to the date of the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy. He 
places it in 401 B. G. (Diod. xiv. 
33), two Fears later than its real 
date, which is 403 3.c.; thus length. 
ening by two years the interval 
between the surrender of Athens 
and the reestablishment of tho 
democracy. Plutarch also seems 
to have conceived that interval 
as much longer than it really was. 

7 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 26. 

δ Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2, 
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for his aid, had consented by three formal conventions to 
surrender them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even 
reproved the Milesians for their aversion to this bargain: 
how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, competing 
for the same advantage, had expressed her willingness to 
pay the same price for it.1 After the battle of gospotami, 
this convention was carried into effect; though seemingly 
not without disputes between the satrap Pharnabazus on 
one side, and Lysander and Derkyllidas on the other.? 
The latter was Lacedemonian harmost at Abydos, which 
town, 80 important as a station on the Hellespont, the 
Lacedeemonians seem still to have retained. But Pharna- 
bazus and his subordinates acquired more complete com- 
mand of the Hellespontine Molis and of the Troad than 
ever they had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in 
the interior.’ 


Another element however soon became 
The condition of the Greek cities on the coast 
of Ionia, though according to Persian regulations 
they weloaged to the satrapy of Tissaphernés, 
was now materially determined,—first, by the 
competing claims of Cyrus, who wished to take 
them away from him, and tried to get such 
transfer ordered at court—next, by the aspira- 
tions of that young prince to the Persian throne. 


operative. 


Their con- 
dition is af- 
fected by 
the position 
and ambi- 
tious 
schemes of 
Cyrus, 
whose pro- 
tection they 
seek 


against Tis- 


As Cyrus rested his hope of success on Grecian 
saphernés. 


cooperation, it was highly important to him to 
render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on 
his own side of the Augean. Partly his own manifestations 
of just and conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and 
known perfidy of Tissapherneés, induced the Grecian cities 
with one accord to revolt from the latter. All threw them- 
‘selves into the arms of Cyrus, except Miletus, where Tissa- 
phernés interposed in time, slew the leaders of the intended 
revolt, and banished many of their partisans. Cyrus, 
receiving the exile} with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration; 
while he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons 
into the other cities to protect them against attack.4 


' Thucyd. viii, 5, 18—37, 56—549, 
84, 
5 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 19, 20; 


Xen. Hellen. iif, 1, 9. 
7 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 
‘Xeon, Anab, i. 1, & 
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This local quarrel was however soon merged in the 
After the more comprehensive dispute respecting the 
death of Persian succession. Both parties were found 
sothetnas,” On the field of Kunaxa; Cyrus with the Greek 
returns a3 = soldiers and Milesian exiles on one side—Tis- 
vittes to saphernés on the other. How that attempt, 
the coast of upon which so much hinged in the future history 
Asia Minor. Hoth of Asia Minor and of Greece, terminated 
—I have already recounted. Probably the impression 
brought back by the Lacedemonian fleet which left Cyrus 
on the coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the most 
difficult country without any resistance, was highly favour- 
able to his success. So much the more painful would be 
the disappointment among the Jonian Greeks when the 
news of his death was afterwards brought: so much the 
greater their alarm, when Tissaphernés, having relinquished 
the pursuit of the Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment 
when they entered the mountains of Karduchia, came 
down as victor to the seaboard; more powerful than cver 
—rewarded! by the Great King, for the services which he 
had rendered against Cyrus, with all the. territory which 
had been governed by the latter, as well as with the title 
of commander-in-chiet over all the neighbouring satraps— 
and prepared not only to reconquer, but to punish, the 
revolted maritime cities. He began by attacking Kymé;? 
ravaging the territory, with great loss to the citizens, and 
exacting from them a still larger contribution, when the 
approach of winter rendered it inconvenient to besiege 
their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to 
Sparta, as the great imperial power of Greece, to entreat 
her protection against the agyravated slavery impending 
over them.? The Lacedwemonians had nothing farther to 
expect from the king of Persia, with whom they had al- 
ready broken the peace by lending aid to Cyrus. Moreover 
the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks,who were now coming 
home along the Euxine towards Byzantium, had become 
diffused throughout Greece, juspiring signal contempt for 
Persian military efficiency, and hopes οἵ enrichment by 
war against the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spar- 
tan Ephors were induced to comply with the petition of 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 19; fi. 4, 8; 2 Diodor. xiv. 36. 


Men. Hellen. ili. 1, 3; iii. 3, 13. * Diodor. ut sup. 
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their Asiatic countrymen, and to send over to Asia Thim- 


bron at the head of a considerable force: 
modes (or Helots who had been enfranchised), 
and 4000 Peloponnesian heavy-armed, accom- 
panied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of the 
number of those who had been adherents of the 
Thirty, four years before; an aid granted by 
Athens at the special request of Thimbron. 
Arriving in Asia during the winter of 400-399 
B.c. Lhimbron was reinforced in the spring of 
399 B.c. by the Cyreian army, who were brought 
across from Thrace as described in my last 
chapter, and taken into Lacedemonian pay. 
With this large force he became more than a 
match for the satraps, even on the plains where 
they could employ their numerous cavalry. The 
petty Grecian princes of Pergamus and Teuthra- 
nia, holding that territory by ancient grants from 


2000 Neoda- 


B.0, 400-399. 
Alarm of 
the Asiatic 
Greeks, 
who send to 
ask aid 
from Spar- 
ta. The 
Spartans 
send Thim- 
bron with 
an army 

to Asia, 
His ill- 
success and 
recall—he 
is suptere 
seded by 
Derhylii- 
das; 


Xerxes to 


their ancestors, jomed their troops to his, contributing 
much to enrich Xenophon at the moment of his departure 
from the Cyreians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy 
of so large an army. He not only miscarried in the siege 
of Larissa, but was even unable to maintain order among 
his own soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately both friends 
aud foes.! Such loud complamts were transmitted to 
Sparta of his irregularities and mefficiency, that the Ephors 
first sent him an order to march to Karia where Tissa- 
phernés resided,—and next, before that order was executed, 
dispatched Derkyllidas to supersede him; seemingly in the 
winter 399-395 b.c. Thimbron on returning to Sparta was 
fined and banished. ? 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though 
excellent in the field, yet having been dis- 
appointed of reward for the prodigious toils 
which they had gone through in their long 
march, and having been kept on short allowance 
in Thrace, as well as cheated by Seuthés—were greedy, 
unscrupulous, and hard to be restrained, in the matter of 
pulage; especially as Xenophen, their most influential 
general, had now left them. Their conduct greatly improved 
under Derkylhdas. And though such improvement was 


Conduct of 
the Cyrei- 

ans loose as 
to pillage. 


* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 6-8; Ken. 


* Xen. Hellen, iii. 1 ἃ; Diodor. 
Anab. vii. 8, 8--16. 


xiv. 38. 
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doubtless owing partly to the superiority of the latter over 
Thimbron, yet it seems also partly ascribable to the fact 
that Xenophon, after a few months of residence at Athens, 
accompanied him to Asia, and resumed the command of 
his old comrades. ! 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cun- 
ning, as to have acquired the surname of Sisy- 


hile Aaa phus.2 He had served throughout all the con- 


makes a 


truce with cluding years of the war, and had been Harmost 
Tissapher- : 

nés, and at Abydus during the naval command of Ly- 
ΒΈΤΘΟΣΕ sander, who condemned him, on the complaint 
Pharnaba- . : 

mus inthe Οἱ Pharnabazus, to the disgrace of public ex- 
Troad and posure with his shield on his arm:3 this was (I 


presume) a disgrace, because an officer of rank 
always had his shield carried for him by an attendant, ex- 
cept in theactual encounter of battle. Having never forgiven 
Pharnabazus for thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now 
took advantage of a misunderstanding between the satrap 
and Tissaphernés, to make a truce with the latter, and con- 
duct his army, 5000 strong, into the territory of the former.4 
The mountainous region of Idagenerally knownasthe Troad 
—inhabited by a population of Aolic Greeks (who had 
gradually Hellenized the indigenous inhabitants), and there- 
fore known as the Molis of Pharnabazus—was laid open to 
him by a recent event, important in itself as well as in- 
structive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many 
Distribu- satrapies; each satrap being bound to send a 
tion of the fixed amount of annual tribute, and ta hold a 
2 ersian eme- » ν oy 

certain amount of military force ready, for the 


pire: rela- 

mice Of court at Susa. Provided he was punctual in 
satrap, sub- fulfilling these obligations, little inquiry was 
satrap. made as to his other proceedings, unless in the 


} There is no positive testimony 
to this; yet such is my belief, as 
I have stated at the close of the 
last chapter. It is certain that 
Xenophon was serving under 
Agesilaus in Asia three years aftor 
this time;.the only matter left for 
conjecture is, at what precise 
moment he went out the sscond 
time. The marked improvement 
in the Cyreian soldiers, is one 
reason for the statement in the 


text; another reason is, the great 
detail with which the military 
operations of Derkyllidas aro 
described, rendering it probable 
that the narrative is from an eye- 
witness, 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8; Ephorus 
ap. Athen. xi. p, 500. 

? Xen. Hollen, fii. 1, 9. 
thy ἀσπίδα ἔχων. 

4 Xen, Hellen. fii. 1, 10; ifi. 2, 
28, 


ἐστάθη 
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rare case of his maltreating some individual Persian of high 
rank. In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was divided 
into sub-satrapies or districts; each of these held by a de- 

uty, who paid to the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained 
or hin a certain military force—having liberty to govern 
in other respects as he pleased. Besides the tribute, how- 
ever, presents of undefined amount were of constant oc- 
currence, both from the satrap to the king, and from the 
deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough was extorted 
from the people (we need hardly add), to leave an ample 
profit both to the one and to the other. : 

This region called Holis had been entrusted by Pharna- 
bazus to a native of Dardanus named Zénis, nee 
who, after holding the post for some time and widow of 
giving full satisfaction, died of illness, leaving a Zéuis, 6 
widow with a son and daughter still minors. sub-satrapy 
The satrap was on the point of giving the district of #ol's 
to another person, i Mania, the widow of nabazus. 
Aéuis, herself a native of Dardanus, preferred Her regular 
her petition to be allowed to succeed her hus- Sad ciao: 
Wand: Visiting Pharnabazus with money in hand, τοῦθ go- | 
sufficient not only to satisfy himself, but also to "°"™"°"" 
gain over his mistresses and his ministers?—she said to 
him—“My husband was faithful to you, and paid his tribute 
so regularly as to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no 
worse than he, why should you name any other deputy? 
If I fail in giving you satisfaction, you can always remove 
me, and give the place to another.” Pharnabazus granted 
her petition, and had no cause to repent it. Mania was re- 
gular in her payment of tribute—frequent in bringing him 
presents—and splendid, beyond any of his other deputies, 
"ἢ τ gee of receiving him whenever he visited the 

istrict. 

Her chief residence was at Sképsis, Gergis, and Ke- 
brén—inland towns, strong both by position and by fortifi- 


1 Bee the description of the ment—is the system prevalent 
satrapy of Cyrus (Xenoph. Anab. throughout a largo portion of 
4. 9, 19, 21, 22). In the main, this Asia to tho present day. 
division and subdivision of the * Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10. ’Ava- 
entireempireintorevenue-districts, ζεύξασα τὸν στόλον; χαὶ χρήματα 
each held by anominee responsible λαβοῦσα, ὥστε χαὶ αὐτῷ Φαρναβάζῳ 
for payment of tho rent or tri- δοῦναι, χαὶ ταῖς παλλαχίσιν αὐτοῦ 
bute, to the government or to χαρίσασθαι καὶ τοῖς δυναμένοις μά- 
some higher officer of the govern- λιατα παρὰ Φαρναβάζῳ, ἐπορεύετο, 
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cation, amidst the mountainous region once belonging to 


the Teukri Gergithes. It was here too that she 


ones kept her treasures, which, partly left by her 
“πε aaa husband, partly accumulated by herself, had 
jargo trea- gradually reached an enormous sum. But her 
uures of district also reached down tothe coast, comprising 


among other towns the classical name of Llium, 
and probably her ownnative city the neighbouring Dardanus. 
She maintained, besides, a large military force of Grecian 
mercenaries in regular pay and excellent condition, which 
she employed both as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, and as means for conquest in the neighbourhood. 
She had thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, 
Hamaxitus, and Koléna, in the southern part of the Troad; 
commanding her troops in person, sitting in her chariot to 
witness the attack, and rewarding everyone who distinguish- 
ed himself. Moreover, when Pharnabazus undertook an 
expedition against the predatory Mysians or Pisidians, she 
accompanied him, and her military force formed so much 
the best part of his army, that he paid her the highest 
compliments, and sometimes condescended to ask her ad- 
vice.' So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia queen 
of Halikarnassus not only furnished ships among the best- 
appointed in his fleet, and tought bravely at Salamis, but 
also, when he chose to call a council, stood alone in daring 
to give him sound opinions contrary to his own leanings; 
opinions which, fortunately for the Grecian world, he could 
bring himself only to tolerate, not to follow.? 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious 
and well-provided, Kolis was the most defensible 
part of the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and might 


Assassina- 
tion of 
Mania, and 


of her son, 
by her son- 
in-law Mei- 
dias, who 
solicits the 
gatrapy 
from Phar- 
nabazus, 
but is in- 
dignantly 
refused. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 15. 

2? Herod. viii. 6%. 

* Sach is the emphatic language 
of Xenophon Hellen, fii, 1, 14)—- 


probably have defied Derkyllidas, had not a 
domestic traitor put an end to her life. Her 
son-in-law, Meidias, a Greek of Sképsis, with 
whom she lived on terms of intimate confidence 
—“though she was scrupulously mistrustful of 
everyone else, as 1t is proper for a despot to be” 
—was so inflamed by his own ambition and by 
the suggestions of evil counsellors, who told him 


Μειδίας, θυγατρὸς ἀνὴρ αὐτῆς ὦν, 
ἁ γυηπτερωθεὶς ὑπὸ τιγων, ὡς αἰσχρὸν 
εἴη, γυναῖχα μὲν ἄρχειν, αὐτὸν δ᾽ 
ἰδιωτηῃ, εἶναι; τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους 
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it was a shame that a woman should thus be ruler while he 
was only a private man, that he strangled her in her cham- 
ber. Following up his nefarious scheme, he also assassinated 
her son, a beautiful youth of seventeen. He succeeded in 
getting possession of the three strongest places in the dis- 
trict, Kebrén, Sképsis, and Gergis, together with the ac- 
cumulated treasure of Mania. But the commanders in the 
other towns refused obedience to his summons, until they 
should receive orders from Pharnabazus. To that satra 
Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample presents, wit 
a petition that the satrap would grant to him the district 
which had been enjoyed by Mania. Pharnabazus, repudiating 
the presents, sent an indignant reply to Meidias—‘Keep 
them until I come to seize them—and to seize you also 
along with them. 1 would not consent to live, if I were 
not to avenge the death of Mania.” 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the 
satrap, Derkyllidas presented himself with his 


. . Invasion 
army, and found ASolis almost defenceless. The and con- 
three recent conquests of Mania—Larissa, Ha- quest εἰ 
maxitus, and Kolone—surrendered to him as Derkyiii- 

das, who 


soon as he appeared; while the garrisons of 
Hiium and some other places, who had taken 
special service under Mania, and found them- 
selves worse off now that they had lost her, ac- 
cepted his invitation to renounce Persian dependence, 
declare themselves allies of Sparta, and hold their cities 
for him. He thus became master of most part of the dis- 
trict; with the exception of Kebrén, Sképsis, and Gergis, 
which he was anxious to secure before the arrival of 
Pharnabazus. On arriving before Kebrén, however, in 
spite of this necessity for haste, he remained inactive for 
four days,? because the sacrifices were unpropitious; while 


gets posses- 
sion of the 
person of 
Medias. 


μάλα φυλαττομένης αὐτῆς, ticularly dwells upon the multi- 


ὥσπερ ἐν τυραννίδι προσήχει, 
ἐκείνῳ δὲ ἠιστευούσης χαὶ ἀσπαζο- 
μένης, ὥσπερ ἂν τυνὴ γαμβρὸν ἀσπά- 
ζοντο, εἰσελθὼν ἀποπνῖξαι αὑτὴν 
λέγεται. 

For the illustration of this 
habitual insecurity in. which the 
Grecian despot lived, see the dia- 
logue of Xenophon called Hieron 
(1. 12; ii. 8—10; vii. 10). He par- 


VOL. IX. 


tude of family crimes which stained 
the houses of the Grecian despots, 
murders by fathers, sons, brothers, 
wives, ἄς. (iii. 8). 

} Xen. Hellen. ili. 1, 13. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 18; Diodor. 
xiv. 38. 

The reader will remark here bow 
Xenophon shapes the narrative in 
such ἃ manner as to inculcate the 


nh 
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ἃ rash subordinate officer, hazarding an unwarranted attack 
during this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The 
sacrifices at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was 
rewarded for his patience. The garrison, affected by the 
example of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed 
their commander, who tried to earn the satrap’s favour by 
holding out and assuring to him this very strong place. 
Sending out heralds to proclaim that they would go with 
Greeks and not with Persians, they admitted the Lacede- 
monians at once within the gates. Having thus fortunately 
captured, and duly secured, this important town, Derkylli- 
das marched against Sképsis and Gergis, the former of which 
was held by Meidias himself; who, dreading the arrival of 
Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, thought 
it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He sent to 
solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. 
When he came forth from the town, and demanded from 
the Lacedemonian commander, on what terms alliance 
would be granted to him, the latter replied —“On condition 
that the citizens shall be left free and autonomous;” at the 
same time marching on, without waiting either for acquies- 
cence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the town. 
Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of the assailants, 
and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was 
obliged to give orders that the gate should be opened; so 
that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid manoeuvre, in 
possession of the strongest place in the district without 
either loss or delay; to the great delight of the Skepsians 
theinselves. 1 
Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of Sképsis 
Derkylhdas to offer a sacrifice of thanks to Athéné, the great 
acquires patron goddess of Ilium and mostof the Teukrian 
atesSképsis towns—caused the garrison of Meidias to eva- 
and Gergis; cuate the town forthwith, and consigned it to 
Meidias’ the citizens themselves, exhorting them to con- 
and seizing duct their political affairs as became Gruceks and 
ne trea- rit: : . . . 
sures of | freemen. This proceeding, which reminds us of 
Mania. Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was not less 


pious duty in a general of obeying often ho docs this in the Anabasis. 
the warnings furnished by the Ruch an inferenve is never (1 
sacrifice—either for action or for believe) to bo found suggested in 
inaction. I have already noticed Thucydidés. 

(in my preceding chapters) how ' Xen, Hellen. ili, 1, 20-23, 
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politic than generous; since Derkyllidas could hardly hope: 
to hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian satrapy 
except by the attachments of the citizens themselves. He 
then marched away to Gergis, still conducting along with 
him Meidias, who urgently entreated to be alowed to re- 
tain that town, the last of his remaining fortresses. With- 
out giving any decided answer, Derkyllidas took him by 
his side, and marched with him at the head of his army, 
arrayed only in double file, so as to carry the appearance 
of peace, to the foot of the lofty towers of Gergis. The 
garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias along with him, allow- 
ed him to approach without discharging a single missile. 
“Now, Meidias (said he), order the gates to be opened, and 
show me the way in, to the temple of Athéné, in order that 
I may there offer sacrifice.” Again, Meidias was forced, 
from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give the 
order; and the Lacedemonian forces found themselves in 
possession of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops 
round the walls, in order to make sure of his conquest, as- 
cended to the acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice; after 
which he proceeded to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he 
divested of his character of prince and of his military force— 
incorporating the latter in the Lacedemonian army. He 
then caHed upon Meidias to specify all his paternal pro- 
perty, and restored to him the whole of what he claimed as 
such, though the bystanders protested against the state- 
ment given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he laid hands 
on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania—and 
caused her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to 
be put under senl—as lawful prey; since Mania had be- 
longed to Pharnahazus,! against whom the Lacedemonians 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 26. Εἶπέ 2 Tho distinction here taken 


μοι, ἔφη, Μανία δὲ τίνος ἦν; Mi δὲ 
πάντες εἴπον, ὅτι Φαρναβάζου. Οὺ- 
χοῦν χαὶ τὰ ἐχείνης, ἔφν, Φαρυχβα- 
Cou; Μάλιστα, ἔφασαν. Ἡμέτερ'᾽ ἂν 
εἴη, ἔφη, ἐπεὶ χρχτοῦμβν" πολέμιος 
γὰρ ἡμῖν Φαρνάβαζος. 

Two points are remarkable here. 
1, The manner in which Mania, 
the administratrix of a large 
district, with a prodigious treasure 
and a large army in pay, is treated 
as belonging to Pharnabazus—ags 
the servant or slave of Pharnabazua. 


between public property and pri- 
vato property, in reference to tho 
laws of war and the rights of the 
conqueror, Derkyllidas lays claim 
to that which had belonged to 
Mania (or to Pharnabazus); bre 
not to that which had belonged to 
Meidina. 

According to the modern rules 
of international law, this distinc- 
tion is one allowed and respected, 
everywhere except at sea. But in 
the ancient world, it by no meana 


Dd 2 
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were making war. On coming out after examining and 
verifying the contents of the house, he said to his officers, 
“Now, my friends, we‘have here already worked out pay 
for the whole army, 8000 men, for near a year. Whatever 
we acquire besides, shall come to you also.” He well knew 
the favourable effect which this intelligence would produce 
upon the temper, as well as upon the discipline, of the army 
—especially upon ‘the Cyreians, who had tasted the dis- 
comfort of irregular pay and poverty. 

“And where am I to live?” asked Meidias, who found 
himself turned out of the house of Mania. “In your right- 
ful place of abode, to be sure (replied Derkyllidas); in your 
native town Sképsis, and in your paternal house.”! hat 
became of the assassin afterwards, we do not hear. But 
it is satisfactory to find that he did not reap the anticipated 
reward of his crime; the fruits of which were, an important 
advantage to Derkyllidas and his army,—and a still more 
important blessing to the Greek cities which had been 
governed by Mania—enfranchisement and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully-managed exploit—the 
n.c. $99. capture of nine towns in eight days—is all 

‘Derkyllid@ag Which Xenophon mentions as achieved by 
concludesa Derkyllidas during the summer. Having 
Pree ha «acquired pay for so many months, perhaps the 
zus, and soldiers may have been disposed to rest until it 
aa was spent. But.as winter approached, it became 
quarters in necessary to find winter quarters, without incur- 
Bithynia. ying the reproach which had fallen upon Thim- 
bron of consuming the substance of allies, Fearing how- 
ever that if he changed his position, Pharnabazus would 
employ the numerous Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian 
cities, he tendered a truce, which the latter willingly 
accepted. For the occupation of Asolis by the Lacede- 
monian general was a sort of watch-post (like Dekeleia to 
Athens), exposing the whole of Phrygia near the Propontis 
(in which was Daskyliuin the residence of Pharnabazus) 
to constant attack.2 Derkyllidas accordingly only marched 


stood out so clearly or prominent- of detail, and the dramatic manner, 
ly; and the observance of it here in which Xenophon has worked it 


deserves notice. out, impress me with a bdvelief 
1 Xen. Hellen. iif. 1, 2%. that he was actually present at tho 
Thus finishes the interesting scene. 

Narrative about Mania, Meidias, 7 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 1. νομίζων 


and Derkyllidas. The abundance 
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through Phrygia, to take up his winter quarters in 
Bithynia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, between 
the Bropontis and the Euxine; the same territory through 
which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, on 
their road from Kalpé to Chalkédon. He procured abun- 
dant provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by 

lundering the Bithynian villages; not without occasional 
osses on his own side, by the carelessness of marauding 
parties. ! 


One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. 
Derkyllidas had obtained from Seuthés in European Thrace 
(the same prince of whom Xenophon had had so much 
reason to complain) a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 
200 peltasts—Odrysian Thracians. These Odrysians 
established tiemeelees in a separate camp, nearly two 
miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which they surrounded 
with a palisade about man’s height. Being indefatigable 
plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send them 
a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purpose of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. 
Presently the camp became richly stocked, especially with 
Bithynian captives. The hostile Bithynians however 
sratching their opportunity when the Odrysians were out 
marauding, suddenly attacked at daylreak the 200 Grecian 
hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them over the palisade 
with darts and arrows, they Killed and wounded some, 
while the Greeks with their spears were utterly helpless, 
and could only reach their enemies by pulling up the 
palisade and charging out uponthem. But the light-armed 
assailants, easily evading the charge of warriors with shield 
and spear, turned round upon them when they began to 
retire, and slew several before they could get back. In 
each successive saily, the same phenomena recurred, until 
at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, 
except fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithynians 
in the first sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, 
instead of returning with their comrades to the palisade. 
Derkyllidas lost no time in sending a reinforcement; which 
however came too late and found only the naked bodies of 


τὴν Αἰολίδα ἐπιτετειχίσθαι τῇ ἑαυτοῦ and significant, in Grecian war- 
οἰχήσει Φρυγίᾳ. ᾿ fare. 
The word éniretyiaw fs capital + Xen. Hellon. iii, 2, 2~5, 
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the slain. The victorious Bithynians carried away all their 
own captives. t 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general 
returned to Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two 
other Spartans just arrived out as commissioners sent by 
the Ephors. Arakus came with instructions to 


of Derkyl- prolong the command of Derkyllidas for another 
bey sta year; as well as to communicate the satisfaction 
of Sparta. Of the Ephors with the Cyreian army, in con- 
ils sequence of the great improvement in their 
conduct of conduct, compared with the year of Thimbron. 
yer He accordingly assembled the soldiers, and 


addressed them in a mingled strain of praise 
and admonition; expressing his hope that they would con- 
tinue the forbearance which they had now begun to practise 
towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of the Cyreians 
(probably Xenophon himself), in his reply, availed himself 
of the occasion to pay a compliment to Derkyllidas. “We 
(said he) are the same men now as we were in the previous 
year; but we are under a different general: you need not 
look farther for the explanation.”2, Without denying the 
superiority of Derkyllidas over his predecessor, we may 
remark that the abundant wealth of Mania, thrown into. his 
hands by accident (though he showed great ability in turn- 
ing the accident to account), was an auxiliary circumstance, 
not less unexpected than weighty, for ensuring the good 
behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was among the farther instructions of Arakus to 
Derkyllidag Visit all the principal Asiatic Greeks, and report 
crosses into their condition at Sparta; and Derkyllidas was 


Europe : x 

and cen pleased to see them entering on this survey at 
ploys his ἢ moment when they would find the cities in 
troops in 


undisturbed peace and tranquillity.3 So long 
as the truce continued both with Tissaphernés Ὁ 
and Pharnahbazus, these cities were secure from 
aggression aud paid no tribute; the land-force 


fortifying 
the Cher- 
BONERUH 
against the 
Thracians. 


1 Xen. Hellen, ini. 2, 4. 

7 Xen. Hellen. 111, 2, 6, 7. 

Morus supposes (I think, with 
much probability) that ὁ τῶν Ku- 
βίῳ, προεστηχὼς here means Xeno- 
phon himself, 

He could not with propricty 


advort to the fact that he himself 
Lad not veen with the army during 
the year of Thimbron,. 

*Xon. Hellon. fil. 2, 9. ἔπεμψεν 
αὐτοὺς: ἀπ᾿ Ἐφέσου διὰ τῶν Edn, 
“ἰδὼν πόλεων, ἡδόμενος ὅτι ἔμελλον 
ὄψεσιαι τὰς πόλεις ἐν εἰρήνῃ εὐδαι- 
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of Derkyllidas affording to them a protection! analogous 
to that which had been conferred by Athens and her 
powerful fleet, during the interval between the formation 
of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian catastrophe 
at Syracuse. At the same-time, during the truce, the army 
had neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it 

“together and near at hand, yet without living at the cost 
of friends, was the*problem. 

It was accordingly with great satisfaction that Derkyl- 
lidas noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. 
Some envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the 
Thracian Chersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering 
westward on the Hellespont), soliciting aid against their 
marauding Thracian neighbours. That fertile peninsula, 
first hellenised a century and a half before by the Athenian 
Miltiadés, had been a favourite resort for Athenian citizens, 
many of whom had acquired property there during the 
naval power of Athens. The battle of A.gospotami dis- 
possessed and drove home these proprietors, at the same 
time depriving the peninsula of its protection against the 
Thracians. it now contained eleven distinct cities, of 
which Sestos was the most important; and its inhabitants 
combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating the Ephors 
to dispatch a force for the purpose of building a wall across 
the isthmus: from Kardia to Paktyé; in recompense for 
which (they said) there was fertile ia enough open to as 
many settlers as chose to come, with coast and harbours 
for export close at hand. Miltiadés, on first going out to’ 
the Chersonese, had secured it by constructing a cross 
wall on the same spot, which had since become neglected 
during the period of Persian supremacy; Periklés had 
afterwards sent fresh colonists, and caused the wall to be 


povixms διαγηούσας. 1 cannot but 
think that we ought here to read 
ἐπ᾿ Πφέσου not an’ ᾿Εφέσου; or 
else ἀπὸ Λαμψάχου. 

It was οἱ Lampsakus that this 
interview and conversation te- 
tween Derkyllidas and the com- 
missioners took place. The com: 
missioners wore to be sent from 
Lampsakus to Ephesus through 
the Grecian cities. 

The expression ἐν εἰρήνῃ εὐδαι- 


μὸ ιχῶς διχγούσας has reference to 
the foreign relations of the cities 
and to their exemption from 
annoyance by Persian armse— 
without implying any internal 
frecdom or good condition, There 
were Lacedmmonian harmosta in 
most of them, and Dekarchies 
half broken up or modified in 
many: seo the subscquent passages 
(ili. 2, 20; dii. 4, 7; fv. 8, 1). 

ει Compare Xen, Hellen. iv, 2, 5. 
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repaired,- But it seems to have been unnecessary while 
the Athenian empire was in full vigour—since the Thracian 
aati had been generally either conciliated, or kept off, 
y Athens, even without any such bulwark.! Informed 
that the request of the Chersonesites had been favourably 
listened to at Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their 
project with his own army. Having prolonged his truce” 
with Pharnabazus, he crossed the Hellespont into Europe, 
and ἐπε aa his army during the whole summer in con- 
structing this cross wall, about 4'/, miles in length. The 
work was distributed in portions to different sections of 
the army, competition being excited by rewards for the 
most rapid and workmanhke execution; while the Cher- 
sonesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for the 
army, during an operation which provided security for all 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value to their lands 
and harbours. Numerous settlers seem to have now come 
in, under Lacedsemonian auspices—who were again 
disturbed, wholly or partially, when the Lacedemonian 
maritime empire was broken up a few years atterwards.? 
On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the comple- 
tion of this work which had kept his army use- 
ΑΣΑ τατος fully employed and amply provided during six 
and garri- months, Derkyllidas undertook the siege of 
sons Atar- Atarneus, a strong post (on the continental 
ncus. . δ AA . 
coast eastward of Mityléné) occupied by some 
Chian exiles, whom the Lacedemonian admiral Kratesip- 
‘pidas had lent corrupt aid in ore from their native 
island a few years before.? These men, living by predatory 
expeditions against Chios and Ionia, were so well supplied 
with provisious that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade of eight 
months before he could reduce it. He placed im it a strong 
garrison well supplied, that it might serve him as a retreat 
in case of need—under an Achxan named Drako, whose 
name remained long terrible from his ravages ou the neiyh- 
bouring plain of Mysia.4 
Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus,where orders 
presently reached him from the Ephors, directing him to 


B.C, 398-397, 


1 Hercdot. vi. 36; Plutarch, Pe- Diodor, xiv. 38, 

riklés, c, 19; Isokratés, Or. vy. 2 Didor, xtii. 66. 

(Philipp.) 5. 7 $ Xen, Hellen, fii. 2, 1}; Teo- 
2 Xen, Hellen. fii. 2, 10; iv.8,5 kratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) &. 167. 
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march into Karia and attack Tissaphernés. The tempor- 
ary truce which had hitherto provisionally kept off Persian 
soldiers and tribute-gatherers from the Asiatic Greeks, 
was now renounced by mutual consent. These 
Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the 
Ephors that Tissaphernés would be constrained He makes 
to renounce formally the sovereign rights of Tissapher- 
Persia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his τὸ alm 
residence in Karia-were vigorously attacked. zus, upon 
Aceordingly Derkyllidas marched southward the Mean. 
across the Mseander into Karia, while the Lace- ~~ 
dzemonian fleet under Pharax coopérated along the shore. 
At the same time, Tissaphernés on his side had received 
reinforcements from Susa, together with the appointment 
of generalissimo over all the Persian force in Asia Minor; 
upon which Pharnabazus (who had gone up to court in the 
interval to concert more vigorous means of prosecuting 
the war, but had now returned!) joined him in Karia, 
prepared tocommence vigorous operations for the expulsion 
of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly garrisoned 
the strong places, the two satraps crossed the Mzander, at 
the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with 
numerous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. Ags 
soon as he heard this news, Derkyllidas came back with 
his army from Karia to cover the towns menaced. Having 
recrossed the Meander, he was marching with his army in 
disorder, not suspecting the enemy to be near, when ona 
sudden he came upon their scouts, planted on some sepul- 
chral monuments in the road. He too sent some scouts 
up to the neighbouring monuments and towers, who ap- 
prised him that the two satraps, with their joint force in 
good order, were planted here to intercept him. He im- 
mediately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle 
array of eight deep, with the peltasts, and his handful of 
horsemen, on each flank. But such was the alarm caused 
among his troops by this surprise, that none could be relied 
upon except the Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the 
insular and Ionian hoplites, from Priéné and other cities, 
some actually hid their arms in the thick standing corn, 
and fled; others, who took their places in the Jine, mani- 
fested dispositions which left little hope ‘that they would 
stand a charge; 50 that the Persians had the opportunity 


' Diodor. xiv. 80, 


Β.0. 896, 
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of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of number, 
but also with advantage*of position and circumstances. 
Pharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. But 
Timidity of _J88aphernés, who recollected well the valour 
Tissapher- Of the Cyreian troops, and concluded that all 
nés—he the remaining Greeks were like them, forbade 
concludesa . ; 
truce with it; sending forward heralds to demand ἃ confer- 
Derkylli- ence. As they approached, Derkyllidas, sur- 
rounding himself with a body-guard of the finest 
and the best-equipped soldiers,! advanced to the front of 
the line to meet them; saying that he for his part was 
prepared to fight—but since a conference was demanded, 
he had no objection to grant it, provided hostages were 
exchanged. This having been assented to, and a place 
named for conference on the ensuing day, both armies were 
simultaneously withdrawn; the Persians to Trallés, the 
Greeks to Leukophrys, celebrated for its temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne.? 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphernés, even 
at a time when he was encouraged by a brother satrap 
braver than himself, occasioned to the Persians the loss of 
a very promising moment, and rescued the Grecian army 
out of a position of much peril. It helps to explain to us 
the escape of the Cyreians, and the manner in which they 
were allowed to cross rivers and pass over the most difficult 
ground without any scrious opposition; while at.the same 
time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the same 
impressions of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly 
suggested. 

The conference, asmight be expected, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks com- 
plete autonomy—exemption from Persian interference and 
tribute; while the two satraps on their side insisted that 
the Lacedwmonian army should be withdrawn from Asia, 
and the Lacedemonian harmosts from all the Greco-Asiatic 
cities, An armistice was concluded, to allow time for 
reference to the authorities at home; thus replacing matters 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 18. saphern és, 

In the Anahbasis (ii. 3, 3) Keno- Xenophon gladly avails himself 
phon mentions the like care on of the opportunity, to pay an in- 
the part of Klearchus, to have the direct compliment to the Cyreian 
best-armed and most imposing army. 
soldiers sround him, when ho 2 Xen. Hellen. ili, 2, 19; Diodor. 
went to his interview with Tis- xiv. 89. 
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in the condition in which they had been at the beginning 


of the year.! 

Shortly after the conclusion .of this truce, 
king: of Sparta arrived with a large force, and 
the war in all respects began to assume lar- 
ger proportions—of which more in the next 
chapter. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta 
engaged in war. The prostration of the Athe- 
nian power had removed that common bond of 
hatred and alarm which attached the allies to 
her headship: while her subsequent conduct had 
given positive offence, and had even excited 
against herself the same fear of unmeasured 


Agesilaus 


Derkyllidas 
ig super- 
seded by 
Agesilaus. 


had been 


Alienation 
towards 
Sparta had 
grown up 
among her 
allies in 
Central 
Greece, 


imperial ambition which had before run so powerfully 
against Athens. She had appropriated to herself nearly 
the whole of the Athenian maritime empire, with a tribute 
scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. How far 
the total of 1000 talents was peeoy | realised during each 
successive year, we are not in a condition to say; but such 
was the assessment imposed and the scheme laid down by 
Sparta for her maritime dependencies—enforced too by 
omnipresent instruments of rapacity and oppression, decem- 
virs and harmosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. 
When we add to this great maritime empire the prodigious 
ascendency on land which Sparta had enjoyed before, we 
shall find a total of material power far superior to that 
which Athens had enjoyed, even in her day of greatest 
exaltation, prior to the truce of 445 B.c. 

This was not all. From the general dullness of 


character pervading Spartan citizens, the full 
resources of the state were hardly ever put 
forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the moment 
of action are keenly criticised by her own friends, 
in contrast with the ardour and forwardness 
which animated her enemies. But at and after 
the battle of Acgospotami, the entire manage- 
ment of Spartan foreign affairs was found in the 


Great 
energy im- 
parted to 
Spartan 
action by 
Lysander 
immedia- 


-tely after 


the victory 
of Agospo- 
tami; an 


hands of Lysander; aman not only exempt from ΦΆΘΣΗΣ very 
the inertia usual in his countrymen, but of the with 
Sparta, 


most unwearied activity and grasping ambition, 


as well for his country as for himself. Under his direction 


' Xen. Hellen, iii. 2, 20. 
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the immense advantages which Sparta enjoyed from her 
new position were at once systematised and turned to the 
fullest account. Now there was enough in the new as- 
cendency of Sparta, had it been ever so modestly handled, 
to spread apprehension through the Grecian world. But 
apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to be worked by her 
most aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the 
power ofSparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely 
wielded by Lysander, whose arrogance and overweening 
position raised enemies against him at home. Yet the 
first impressions received by the allies respecting Spartan 
empire, were derived from his proceedings and his plans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence; and 
such impressions continued, even after the influence of 
Lysander himself had been much abated by the counter- 
working rivalry of Pausanias and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by 
The Spar. the close of the war, not one of her allies had 
fans hedne received the smallest remuneration or compen- 
aavantanes sation, except such as might be considered to 
of victory be involved in the destruction of a formidable 
selves— enemy. Even the pecuniary result or residue 
their allies which Lysander had brought home with him 
ita aa (470 talents remaining out of the advances made 
nothing. by Cyrus), together with the booty acquired at 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedzemonians them- 
selves. Thebes and Corinth indeed presented demands, in 
which the other allies did not (probably durst not) join, to 
be allowed to share. But though all the efforts and suffer- 
ings of the war had fallen upon these allies no less than 
upon Sparta, the demands were refused, and almost resented. 
as insults.1 Hence there arose among the allies not merely 
a fear of the grasping dominion, but a hatred of the mono- 
polising rapacity, of Sparta. Of this new feeling an early 
manifestation, alike glaring and important, was made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians, when they refused to join 
Pausanias in his march against Thrasybulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles in Peirzeus 2—less than a year after the surrender 
of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had hated with 


1Xen. Hellen. iii. 5,5; Plutarch, Lyaand. c. 27; Justin. v. 10. 
2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 30, 
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such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of sur- 
render. Even Arcadians and Achzans, too, habitually 
obedient as they were to Lacedemon, keenly felt the 
different way in which she treated them, as compared with 
the previous years of war, when she had been forced to 
keep alive their zeal against the common enemy. ! 

The Lacedemonians were however strong enough not 


merely to despise this growing alienation of |. ,.. 


their allies, but even to take revenge upon such 
of the Peloponnesians as had incurred their dis- 

leasure. Among these stood conspicuous the 
Bleians; now under a government called demo- 
cratical, of which the leading man was Thrasy- 
deus—a man who had lent considerable aid in 
404 z.c. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles 
in Peireus. The Eleians in the year 420 3.c., 


Great 
power of 
the Spar- 
tans—they 
take re- 
venge upon 
those who 
had dis- 
pleased 
them—their 
invasion of 


had been engaged in a controversy with Sparta Elis. 

—had employed their privileges as administrators of the 
Olympic festival to exclude her from attendance on that 
occasion—and had subsequently been in arms against her 
along with Argos ond Mantineia. To these grounds of 
quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been added after- 
wards, a refusal to furnish aid in the war against Athens 
since the resumption of hostilities in 414 n.c., and a recent 
exclusion of King Agis, who had come in person to offer 
sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius; such 
exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about to 
pray for victory in the war then pending against Athens, 
contrary to the ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which 
admitted no sacrifice or consultation respecting hostilities 


of Greek against Greek.? 


' Xen, Hellen. fii. 6, 12. Κοριν- 
θίους δὲ χαὶ Ἄρχαδας nai Ayaloug τι 
φῶμεν; οἱ ἐν μὲν τῷ πρὸς ὑμᾶς (it 
is the Theban envoys who are 
addressing the public assembly at 
Athens) πολέλῳ μάλα λιπαροῦ- 
μενοι ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων (the Laccdr- 
monians), πάντων χαὶ κόγων kat 
κινδύνων xal δαπανημάτων μετεῖχον’ 
ἐπεὶ δ' ἔπραξαν ἃ ἐβούλοντο οἱ Λα- 
χεδαιμόνιοι, nolag ἢ ἀρχῆς ἢ τιμῆς 
H ποίων χρημάτων μεταδεδώχασιν 
αὐτοῖς; ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν εἰλώτας ἀρ- 
μοστὰς χαθιστάναι ἀξιοῦσι, τῶν δὲ 


These were considered by 


ξυμμάχων ἐλευθέρων ὄντων, ἐπεὶ 
εὐτύχησαν, δεσπόται ἀναπεφήνασιν. 

2 Xen. Hellen, iii. 2, 22, 

ἸΤούτω, 8 ὕστερον) χαὶ Ἄγιδος 
πεμφθέντος θῦσαι τῷ Att κατὰ μαν- 
telay τινα, ἐχώλυον οἱ Ἠλεῖοι, μὴ 
προσεύχεσθαι νἱχὴν πολέμου, λέγον- 
τες, ὡς xal τὸ ἀρχαῖον εἴη οὕτω 
νόμιμον, μὴ γρηστηριάζεσθαι τοὺς 
“Ἕλληνας ἐφ᾽ ᾿Ελλήνων πολέμῳ’ ders 
ἄθυτος ἀπῆλθεν. 

This canon seems not unnatural, 
for one of the greatest Pan-hellenic 
temples and establishments. Yet 
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Sparta as affronts, and the season was now favourable for 
resenting them, as well as for chastising and humbling Elis. t 
Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, requiring the Hleians 
to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed 
upon them for the cost of the war against Athens; and 
farther—to relinquish their authority over their dependent 
townships or Periceki, leaving the latter autonomous.? Of 
these dependencies there were several, no one very con- 
siderable individually, in the region called Triphylia, south 
of the river Alpheus, and north of the Neda. One of them 
was Lepreum, the autonomy of which the Lacedsemonians 
had vindicated against Elis in 420 n.c., though during the 
subsequent period it had again become subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus 
that their dependent cities were 


BO. 402. sent, alleging 

ΤῈ pier held by the right of conquest. They even re- 
Agis ine‘ torted upon the Lacedemonians the charge of 
wade ἴθ᾽ enslaving Grecks;* upon which Agis marched 
ritory. He With an army to invade their territory, entering 
ΤΠ τιν OR Lt from the north side where it joined Achaia. 
ately in. Hardly had he crossed the frontier river Laris- 
conse- sus and begun his ravages, when an earthquake 
quence of occurred. Such an event, usually construed in 
quake. Greece as a divine warning, acted on this occa- 


sion so strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis, 


it was not constantly observed at levied by Sparta upon all her 


Olympia (compare another example 
—Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2); nor yet 
at Delphi, which was not less 
Pan-hellenic than Olympia (see 
Thucyd. i. 118). We are therefore 
led to imagine that it was a canon 
which the Eleiang invoked only 
when they were prompted by some 
special sentiment or aversion. 

1 Xen, Hellen, iii. 2, 23. Ἔχ τοῦ- 
TwWy οὖν πάντων ὀργιζομένοις, ἐδοξε 
ποῖς ἐφόροις χαὶ TY ἐχχ) ησία, σὼ - 
φρονίσαι αὐτοὺς. 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 17) mentions 
thie demand for the arrears; which 
appears very probable It is not 
directly noticed by Xenophon, 
who however mentions (see the 
passage cited in the note of pago 
yreceding) the general assessment 


Peloponnesian allios during the 
war, 
* Diodor, xiv. 17. 


᾿ Diodorus introduces in these 
transactions King Pausanias, not 
King Agis, as the acting person. 


Pausanias states (iii, 8, 2) that 
the Blejans, in returning a negative 
anawor to the requisition of Eparta, 
added that they would enfranchise: 
their Perieki, when they saw 
Sparta enfranchise hor own. This 
answer appears to mo highly im- 
probable, under the exiating cir- 
cumstances of Sparta and her 
relations to the other Grecian 
states. Allusion to the relations 
between Sparta and her Periwki 
wae ἃ novelty, even in 371 8.0, 
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that he not only withdrew fromthe Eleian territory, but dis- 
banded his army. His retreat gave so much additional 
courage to the Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried to 
establish alliances among those cities which they knew to 
be alienated from Sparta. Not even Thebes and Corinth, 
however, could be induced to assist them; nor did they 


obtain any other aid except 1000 men from AXtolia. 
In the next summer Agis undertook a second expe- 


dition, accompanied on this occasion by all the 
allies of Sparta; even by the Athenians, now 
enrolled upon the list. Thebes and Corinth 
alone stood aloof. On this occasion he approach- 
ed from the opposite or southern side, that 
of the territory once called Messenia; passing 
through Aulon, and crossing the river Neda. 
He marched through Triphylia to the river 
Alpheius, which he crossed, and then proceeded 
to Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice 


B.C. 401. 


Second in- 
vasion of 
Elis by 
Agis—he 
marehes 
through 
Triphylia 
and Olym- 
pia: vic-" 
torious 
march, 
with much 
booty. 


from which the Eleians had before excluded him. In his 
march he was joined by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Ma- 
kistus, and other dependent. towns, which now threw off 
their subjection to Elis. Thus reinforced, Agis proceeded 
onward towards the city of Elis, through a productive 
country under flourishing agriculture, enriched by the 
crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring Olympic temple, 
and for a long period unassailed. After attacking, not 
very vigorously, the half-fortified city—and being repelled 
by the Attohan auxiliaries—he marched onward to the 
harbour called Kylléné, still plundering the territory. So 
ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth 
generally, that his troops not only acquired riches for them- 
selves by plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian 
and Achzan volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the 
golden harvest. ! 

The opposition or tvealthy oligarchical party in Elis 


availed themselves of this juncture to take arms 
against the government; hoping to get posses- 
sion of the city, and to maintain themsclves in 
power by the aid of Sparta, Xenias their leader, 
ἃ man of immense wealth, with several of his 
adherents, rushed out armed, and assailed the 


at the congress which preceded 


the battle of Louktia, Diodor. xiv, 17. 


4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 


Insurrec- 
tion of the 
oligarchi- 
eal party iu 
Blis--they 
are put 
own. 


2, 25, 36 Ἢ 
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government-house, in which it appears that Thrasydeus 
and his colleagues had been banqueting. They slew several 
persons, and among them one, whom, from great personal 
mistook for Thrasydeus. The latter 
was however at that moment intoxicated, and asleep in a 
separate chamber.1 They then assembled in arms in the 
praia ἀνθῶν, believing themselves to be masters of the 


resemblance, the 


κ 


city; w 


ile the people, under the like impression that 


Thrasydeus was dead, were too much dismayed to offer 
resistance. But presently it became known that he was 
yet alive; the people crowded to the government-house 
“like a swarm of bees,”* and arrayed themselves for his 
protection as well as under his guidance. Leading them 
forth at once to battle, he colon are defeated the oli- 


garchical insurgents, and force 


them to flee for protec- 


tion to the Lacedeemonian army. 

Agis presently evacuated the Hleian territory, yet not 
zo, 400. Without planting a Lacedemonian harmost and 
The Eleians ὃ garrison, together with Xenias and the oli- 
are obliged ~garchical exiles, at Epitalium, a little way south 


to submit 


to hard of the river Alpheius. Occupying this fort 
terms of — (analogous to Dekeleia in Attica), they spread 


peace, 


ravage and ruin all around throughout the 


autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the early 
spring, Thrasydzeus and the Eleian government were com- 
pelled to send to Sparta and solicit peace. They consent- 
ed to raze the imperfect fortifications of their city, so as 
to leave it quite open. They farther surrendered their 
harbour of Kylléné with their ships of war, and relinquish- 
ed all authority over the Triphylian townships, as well as 
over Lasion, which was claimed as an Arcadian town.3 


+ Xen. Hellon. iii. 2, 27; Pau- 


sanias, 11), 8, 2; v. 4, 5. 


The words of Xenophon are not 
very clear~Bovispern δὲ οἱ περὶ 
Ξενίχν toy λεγόμενο, μεδμνῳ ano- 
μετρήσασῆχι τὸ παρὰ τοῦ πατρὺς ἀργύ- 
ριον (τὴν πόλι») δι΄ αὐτῶν προσγω- 
ρῆσαι Λαχεδαιμηνίοις, ἐχπεσότες ἐξ 
οἰχίας ξίφη ἔγοντες σφαγὰς ποιηΐῆσι, 
χαὶ ἄλλους τέ τινας χτείνουσι, χαὶ 
ὅμοιόν τινα Θρυσυδαίῳ ἀποχτείναντες, 
τῷ τοῦ δήμου προστάτῃ, porto Θρα- 
. Ὁ δὲ θρα- 


Gubaioy ἀπεχτογέγαι. -. 


συδαῖϊος ἔτι χαθευδων ἐτύγχανεν, 
οὗπερ ἐμεθησθη. 

Both the words and the narrative 
aro bere very obscure. It seems 
as if a sentence had dropped out, 
when we come suddenly upon the 
mention of the drunken state of 
Thrasydreus, without having be- 
fore been told of any circumstance 
citbor leading to or implying this 
condition. 

5 Xen. Hellen, iii. 2, 28, 

* Xen. Hellen. iif. 2, 30. There 
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PEACE GRANTED TO ELIS. 
Though they pressed strenuously their claim to preserve 
the town of Epeinm (between the Arcadian town of Herea 
and the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the plea that they 
had bought it from its previous inhabitants at the price of 
thirty talents paid down—the Lacedemonians, pronoun- 
cing this to be a compulsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
parties by force, refused to recognise 1t. The town was 
taken away from them, seemingly without any reimburse- 
ment of the purchase-money either in part or in whole. 
On these terms the Eleians were admitted to peace, and 
enrolled again among the members of the Lacedemonian 


confederacy. ! 


is something perplexing in Xeno- 
phon’s description of the Triphy- 
lian townships which the Eleians 
surrendered. First, he does not 
namo Lepreum or Makistus, both 
of which nevertheless had joined 
Agis on his invasion, and were 


the most important places in 
Triphylia (iii. 2, 25). Next, he 
names ITetrini, Amphidoli, and 
Marganeis, as Triphylian; which 
yet were on the north of the 
Alpheius, and are elsewhere 


distinguished from Triphylian. I 
incline to believe that the words 
in his text, χαὶ tag Τριφυλίδας πο- 
dete ἀφεῖναι, must be taken to 
mean Lepreum and Makistus, per- 
haps with some other places which 
we do not know; but that a xai 
after ἀφεῖναι has fallen out of the 
text, and that the cities, whose 
names follow, are to be taken as 
not Triphylian. Phrixa and Fpi- 
talium were both south, but only 
just south, of the Alpheius; they 
wero on the borders of Triphylia 
—and it seems doubtful whether 
they wero properly Triphylian. 

1 Xen. Hellen. iif. 2, 30; Diodor. 
xiv. 34; Pausan. tii. 8, 2. 

This war between Sparta and 
Elis reaches over three difforent 
years: it began in the first, occupied 
the whole of the second, and was 
finished in the third. Which years 


VOL. IX. 


these three were (out of the seven 
which separate B.c. 403—396), is a 
point upon which critics have not 
been unanimous. 

Following the chronology of 
Diodorus, who places the beginning 
of the war in 402 B.0., I differ from 
Mr. Clinton, who places it in 401 
B.C. (Fasti Hellen. ad ann.), and 
from Sievers (Geschichte von 
Griechenland bis zur Schlacht von 
Mantinea, p. 382), who places it 
in 398 B.c, 

According to Mr. Clinton's view, 
the principal year of the war would 
have been 400 B.c., the year of the 
Olympic festival. But surely, had 
such beén the fact, the coincidence 
of war in the country with the 
Olympic festival, must have raised 
s0 many complications, and acted 
so powerfully on the sentiments 
of all parties, as to be apecifically 
mentioned. In my judgement, the 
war was brought to a close in the 
early part of 400 B.c., before the 
time of the Olympio festival 
arrived. Probably the Eleians 
were anxious, on this very ground, 
to bring it to a close before the 
festival did arrive. 

Sievors, in his discussion of the 
point, admits that the date assigned 
by Diodorus to the Eleian war, 
squares both with the date which 
Diodorus gives for the death of 


we 
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The time of the i festival seems to have been 
now approaching, and the Eleians were probably 
the more anxious to obtain peace from Sparta, 
Pisatans to 28 they feared to be deprived of their privilege 
the Olympic 85 superintendents. The Piastans=-inhebitente 
presidency. of the district immediately round Olympia— 
availed themselves of the Spartan invasion of Elis to pe- 
tition for restoration of their original privilege, as adminis- 
trators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with its great 
periodical solemnity—by the dispossession of the Eleians 
as usurpers of that privilege. But their request met with 
no success. It was true indeed that such right had be- 
longed to the Pisatans, in early days, before the Olympic 
festival had acquired its actual Pan-hellenic importance 
and grandeur; and that the Eleians had only appropriated 
it to themselves after conquering the territory of Pisa. 
But taking the festival as it then stood, the Pisatans, mere 
villagers without any considerable city, were incompetent 
to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity in 
the eyes of all Greece. 
- Accordingly, the Lacedzemonians, on this ground, dis- 
missed the claimants, and left the superinten- 


Sparta 
refuses to 
restore the 


ΔΑΝ ΠΕ ΑΘ oF dence of the Olympic games still in the hands 
Bparta— _, of the Eleians. } _— 

the Messe- This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis 
Pace placed the Lacedemonians in a condition of 
nesus and overruling ascendency throughout Peloponnesus, 
ad such as they had never attained before. To 


complete their victory, they rooted out all the 


Agis, and with that which Plutarch 
states about the duration of the 
reign of Agesilaus—better than the 
chronology which he _ himself 
(Sievers) prefers. He founds his 
conclusion on Xenophon, Hell. iti. 
2, 21. Τούτων δὲ πραττομένων ἐν τῇ 
"Acta ὑπὸ Δερχυλλίδα, Δαχεδχιμόνιοι 
χατὰ τὸν αὐτὸ» χρόνον πάλαι ὀργιζό- 
μενοι τοῖς Ἠλείοις, &c. 

This passage ia certainly of some 
weight; yet I think in the present 
case it is not to be pressed with 
rigid accuracy as to date. The 
whole third Book down to these 
vory words, has been ocoupied 


entirely with the course of Asiatic 
affairs. Not a single proceeding 
of the Lacedemonians in Pelopon- 
nesus, since the amnesty at Athens, 
has yet been mentioned. The 
command of Derkyllidas included 
only the last portion of the Asia- 
tic exploits, and Xenophon has 
here loosely referred to it as if it 
comprehended the whole, Stevers 
moreover comprésses the whole 
Eleian war into one year and ἃ 
fraction; an interval, shorter, I 
think, than that which is implied 
in the statements of Xenophon. 
‘Xen. Helton. iii. 2, 31, 


ὕπαρ. LXXII, EXPULSION OF THE MESSENIANS. δῖ 


remnants of their ancient enemies the Messenians, some. 
of whom had been planted by the Athenians at Nau- 
paktus, others in the island of Kephallenia. All of this 
persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of Lacedex- 
monian omnipotence, from theneighbourhood of Peloponne- 
sus, and forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at 
Kyréné.1 We shall in a future chapter have to commemo- 
rate the turn of fortune in their favour. 


Δ Diodor. xiv. 34; Pausan. iv. 26, 2, 
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CHAPTER ΠΧΧΗ͂ΙΪ. 
AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.—THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 


Tux close of the Peloponnesian War, with the victorious 
organization of the Lacedemonian empire by 
Lysander, has already been described as a period 
carrying with it increased suffering to those towns which 
had formerly belonged to the Athenian empire, as com- 
pared with what they had endured under Athens—and 
harder dependence, unaccompanied by any species of ad- 
vantage, even to those Peloponnesians and inland cities 
which had always been dependent allies of Sparta. To 
complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world 
during these years, we may add (what will be hereafter 
more fylly detailed) that calamities of a still more deplor- 
able character overtook the Sicilian Greeks: first, from 
the invasion of the Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, 
Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina—next from the 
overruling despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a pro- 
Triumphant digious extent, both in revenue and power. It 
Ree ak is from this time, and from the proceedings of 
the close of Lysander, that various ancient authors dated 
the war— the commencement of her degeneracy, which 
tion of a _‘ they ascribe mainly to her departure from the 
largo sum | institutions of Lykurgus by admitting gold and 
sliver by silver money. These metals had before been 
Lysander— strictly prohibited; no money being tolerated 
opposed by : ὃ 
some of the except heavy pieces of iron, not portable ex- 
Ephors. cept to a very trifling amount. That such was 
the ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan 
having in his possession gold and silver money, was liable, 
if detected, to punishment, appears certain. How far the 
regulation may have been in practice evaded, we have no 
means of determining. Some of the Ephors strenuously 
opposed the admission of the me sum brought home by 
Lysander as remnant of what he had received from Cyrus 
towards the prosecution of the war. They contended that 


B.C, 404-396, 
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the admission of so much gold and silver into public trea- 
sury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean ordin- 
ances. But their resistance was unavailing, and the new 
acquisitions were received; though it still continued to be 
a penal offence (and was even made a capital offence, if we 
may trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with 
gold and silver in his possession. ΤῸ enforce such a pro- 
hibition, however, even if practicable before, ceased to be 
practicable so soon as these metals were recognised and 
tolerated in the possession, and for the purposes, of the 
government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large 


sum of coined gold and silver into Sparta was 
The intro- 


in itself a striking and important phenomenon, 
when viewed in conjunction with the peculiar 
customs and discipline of the state. It was 
likely to raise strong antipathies in the bosom 
of an old-fashioned Spartan, and probably King 
Archidamus, had he heen alive, sald have 
taken part with the opposing Ephors. But 


duction of 
money was 
only one 
among a 
large train 
of corrupt- 
ing circum- 
stances 
which then 
became 


operative 


Plutarch and others have criticised it too much : 
on Sparta. 


as a phenomenon by itself; whereas it was really 
one characteristic mark and portion of a new assemblage 
of circumstances, into which Sparta had been gradually 
arriving during the last years of the war, and which were 
brought into the most offective action by the decisive suc- 
cess at Agospotami. The institutions of Lykurgus, though 
excluding all Spartan citizens, by an unremitting drill and 
public mess, from trade and industry, from ostentation, 
and from luxury—did not by any means extinguish in their 
bosoms the love of money;? while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of 


4 Plutarch, Lysand. ὁ. 17. Com- corruption, and of which the 


pare Xen. Rep. Laced. vii. 6. 

Both Ephorus and Theopompus 
recounted this opposition to the 
introduction of yold and silver 
into Sparta, each mentioning tho 
name of one of the Ephors as taking 
the lead in it. 

There was a considerable body 
of ancient sentiment, and that too 
among high-minded and intelligent 
men, which regarded gold and 
silver as a cause of mischief and 


stanza of Horace (Od. iii. 3) is an 
echo :— 
Aurum irrepertum, et sic meliug 
situm 
Cum terra celat, spernere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus, 
Omne sacrum rapicnte dextra, 
* Aristotel. Politic. fi. 6, 23. 
᾿Αποβέβηχε δὲ τοὐναντίον τῷ vopo- 
θέτῃ τοῦ συμφέροντος" τὴν μὲν γὰρ 
πόλιν πεποίηχεν ἀχρήματον, τοὺς δ᾽ 
ἰδιωτας φιλοχρημάτους. 
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power. The Spartan kings Leotychidés.and Pleistoanax 
had both been guilty of receiving bribes; Tissaphernés had 
found means (during the twentieth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War) to corrupt not merely the Spartan admiral 
Astyochus, but also nearly all the captains of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, except the Syracusan Hermokratés; Gylippus, 
as well as his father Kleandridés, had degraded himself b 
the like fraud; and Anaxibius at Byzantium was not at all 
purer. lLiysander, enslaved only by his appetite for do- 
minion, and himself a remarkable instance of superiority 
to pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to engraft 
that vice on the minds of his countrymen. But though he 
found it already diffused among them, he did much to im- 
part to it a still more decided predominance, by the im- 
mense increase of opportunities, and enlarged booty for 
peculation, which his newly-organized Spartan enipire fur- 
nished. Not merely did he bring home a large residue in 
gold and silver, but there was a much larger annual tribute 
imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined with 
numerous appointments of harmoste to govern the cities. 
Such appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy 
to acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs 
in each city were eager thus to purchase forbearan<e or 
connivance for their own misdeeds. So many new sources of 
corruption were sufficient to operate most unfavourably on 
the Spartan character, if not by implanting any fresh vices, 
at least by stimulating all its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in 
Contract 1» we have only to contrast the speeches of King 
between Agchidamus and of the Corinthians, made in 
Sparta in 432 5,0, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian. 
and Sparta War—with the state of facts at the end of the 
eae war, during the eleven years between the victory 

7 of Agospotami and the defeat of Knidus (4105- 
394 B.c.). At the former of the two epochs, Sparta had no 
tributary subjects, nor any funds in her treasury, while her 
citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts:! about 334 
B.c., thirty-seven years after her defeat at Leuktra and her 
loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had 
then again become true;? but during the continuance of 

Thucyd. 1, 80. ἀλλὰ πολλῷ ἔτι pws ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων φέρημεν. 
πλέον τοῦτο (γρημάτων) ε) heinopey, 2 Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6,23, Daend.we 
ani οὔτε εὐ γοινῷ ἔχομεν, οὔτε tole δ᾽ ἔχει χαὶ περὶ ta κοινὰ χρή- 
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her empire, between 405 and 394 3.c., she possessed a large 
public revenue, derived from the tribute of the dependent 
cities. In 4323.c., Sparta is not merely cautious but back- 
ward; especially averse to any action at a distance from 
home; in 404 3.c., after the close of the war, she becomes 
aggressive, intermeddling, and ready for dealing with ene- 
mies or making acquisitions remote as well as near.2 In 
432 3.c., her unsocial and exclusive manners against the 
rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Greeks 
from her own city, stand prominent among her attributes;3 
while at the end of the war, her foreign relations had 
wt heal such great development as to become the princi- 
pal matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as 
for her magistrates; so that the influx of strangers into 
Sparta, | the efflux of Spartans into other parts of 
Greece, became constant and inevitable. Hence the strict- 
ness of the Lykurgean discipline gave way on many points, 
and the principal Spartans especially struggled 
by various shifts to evade its obligations. It 
was to these leading men that the great prizes 
fell, enabling them to enrich themselves at the 
expense either of foreign subjects or of the 
public treasury, and tending more and more to aggravate 
that inequality of wealth among the Spartans which Aris- 
totle so emphatically notices in his time;$ since the smaller 
citizens had no similar opportunities opened to them, nor 
any industry of their own, to guard their properties against 
gradual subdivision and absorption, and to keep them in a 
permanent state of ability to tarnish that contribution to 
the mess-table, for themselves and their sons, which formed 
the groundwork of Spartan political franchise. Moreover 


Increase of 
peculation, 
inequality, 
and discon- 
tent at 
Sparta. 


ματα τοῖς Σπαρτιάταις" οὔτε yap ἐν 
τῷ χοιγῷ τῆς πόλεως ἐστιν οὐδὲν, 
πολέμους μεγάλους ἀναγχαζομένους 
φέρειν" εἰσφέρουσίὶ τε xaxwe, do. 
Contrast what Plato says in his 
dialoguo of Alkibiadée, i. c. 39. p. 
122 Ἢ. about the great quantity of 
gold and silver then at Sparta. 
The dialogue must bear dato at 
some period hetween 400—371 8.0, 
1 See the speeches of the Corin- 
thian envoys and of King Archi- 
damus at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70-84; 


compare also viii, 24-96), 

*See the criticism upon Sparta, 
about 395 B.c. and 372 B.c. (Xe- 
noph. Hellen. iii. δ, 11-18; vi. 3, 
9-11). 

* Thucyd. 1. 77, Ἄμιχτα γὰρ τά 
τὰ καθ᾿ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς νόμιμα τοῖς 
ἄλλοις ἔνετε, dc. About the fevn- 
λασίαι of the Spartans--see the 
speech of Perikléa in Thuoyd. i. 
138, 

« Aristotel., Polftic. ii. 6, 10. 
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the spectacle of such newly-opened lucrative prizes—ac- 
cessible only to that particular section of influential Spar- 
tan families who gradually became known apart from the 
rest under the title of the Equals or Peers—embittered 
the discontent of the energetic citizens beneath that privi- 
leged position, in such a manner as to menace the tran- 
quillity of the state—as will presently be seen,Thatsame- 
ness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, 
fatigues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean regulations 
had so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe,— 
divesting wealth of its principal advantages, and thus 
keeping up the sentiment of personal equality among the 
poorer citizens—became more and more eluded by the 
richer, through the venality as well as the example of 
Ephors and Senators;! while for those who had no means 
of corruption, it continued unrelaxed, except in so far as 
many of them fell into a still more degraded condition by 
the loss of their citizenship. 
It is not merely Isokratés,? who attests the corruption 
wrought in the character of the Spartans by the 


monlessat possession of that foreign empire which follow- 
Teokratés ρᾷ the victory of ASgospotami—but also their 
Xenophon earnest panegyrist enophon. After having 
to the’, warmly extolled the laws of Lykurgus or the 
character Spartan institutions, he is constrained to admit 
and habits that his eulogies, though merited by the past, 
at Sparta. 


have become lamentably inapplicable to that 
present which he himself witnessed. “Formerly (says he3) 


1 Aristot. Politic. ii. 6, 16-18; fi. 
73. 

2 Isokratés, de Pace, 5. 118—127, 

3 Xen. de Republ. Laced. c. 14. 

Olaa yap πρότερον μὲν Δαχεδαιυο- 
γίους αἱρουμένους, οἴχοι τὰ μέτρια 
ἔχοντας ἀλλήλοις συνεῖναι μᾶλλο», ἢ 
ἁρμόζοντας gv ταῖς πόλεσι χαὶ χολα- 
χευομέγους διαφθείρεσθαι. Καὶ τρὸσ- 
fey μὲν οἶδα αὐτοὺς φοβουμένους), 
χρύσιον ἔχοντας φαίνεσθαι. vas δ’ 
ἐστι» οὖς χαὶ χαλλωπιζομένους ἐπὶ 
τῷ χεχτῆσθαι. Ἐπίσταμαι δὲ καὶ 
πρόσθεν τούτου ἕνεχα ξενηλασίας 
γιγηυμένας, χαὶ ἀποδημεῖν οὐχ εξ, 
ὅπως μὴ ῥᾳδιουργας οἱ πολῖτυι ἀπὸ 
τῶν ξένων ἐμπίμπλαιντο᾽ vor δ᾽ 


ἐπίσταμαι τοὺς δυχοῦντας πρώτους 
εἴαι εσπουδαχοτας ὡς μηδέποτε 
παύωνται Appolovteg ἐπὶ ξένης. Καὶ 
ἣν μὲν, ὅτε ἐπεμελοῦντο, Grove ἄξιοι 
ele» ἡγεῖσηαι’ voy ὃὲ πολὺ μᾶλλον 
πραγματεῦοται, ὅπως ἄρξουσι», 7 
ὅπως ἄξιοι τούτου ἔσονται. Τοιγαρ- 
οὗ», οἱ Ἕλληνες πρότερον μὲν ἰόντες 
εἰς ΔΛαχεδαίμονχ ἐδέοντο αὐτῶν, 
ἡγεῖσθαι ἐπὶ τοὺς δυχοῦντας ἀδιχεῖν' 
νῦν δὲ πολλοὶ παραχαληῦσιν ἀλ) ή- 
Doug ἐπὶ τὸ Graxwd dees ἄρξαι 
πάλι; αὐτούς. Οὐδὲν μέντοι δεῖ 
fanparets τούτων τῶν ἐπιψόγων 
αὐτοῖς γιγιομένων, ἐνειδὴ φανεροὶ 
εἰσι» οὐτε τῷ θεῷ πειθόμενοι οὔτε 
τοῖς Λυχούργου νόμοις. 
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the Lacedeemonians used to prefer their own society and 
moderate way of life at home, to appointments as harmosts 
in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption 
attending them. Formerly, they were afraid to be seen 
with gold in their possession; now, there are some who 
make even an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they 
enforced their (Xenelasy or) expulsion of strangers, and 
forbade foreign travel, in order that their citizens might 
not be filled with relaxed habits of life from contact with 
foreigners; but now, those, who stand first in point of in- 
fluence among them, study above all things to be in per- 
petual employment as harmosts abroad. There wag a time 
when they took pains to be worthy of headship; but now 
they strive much rather to get and keep the command, 
than to be properly qualified for it. Accordingly the 
Greeks used in former days to come and solicit, that the 
Spartans would act as their leaders against wrong-doers; 
but now they are exhorting each other to concert measures 
for shutting out Sparta from renewed empire. Nor can we 
wonder that the Spartans have fallen into this discredit, 
when they have manifestly renounced obedience both to 
the Delphian god and to the institutions of Lykurgus.” 
This criticism (written at some period between 
394-371 8.6.) from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is 
highly instructive. We know from other evidences how 
badly the Spartan empire worked for the subject cities: 
we here learn how badly it worked for the character of 
the Spartans themselves, and for those internal institutions 
which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her foreign 
portey, still felt constrained to admire.! All the vices, 
ere insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various in- 
cidents connected with her empire. The moderate, home- 
keeping, old-fashioncd, backward disposition—of which the 


The expression “taking measures 
to hinder the Lacedemonians from 
again exercising empire”~ marks 
this troatise as probably composed 
some time between thoir naval 
defeat at Knidus, and their land- 
defeat at Leuktra. The former 
put an ond to their maritime em- 
pire—the latter excluded them from 
all possibility of recovering it; 
but during the interval between 
tho two, such recovery was by no 


méans impossible, 

‘The Athenian envoy at Melos 
Βαγ8--Λαχεδαιμόνιοι yap πρὸς μὲν 
σφᾶς αὑτοὺς χαὶ τὰ ἐπιχώρια νόμιμα, 
πλεῖστα ἀρετῇ χρῶνται" πρὸς δὰ τοὺς 
ἄλλους--ἐπιφανέστατα ὧν ἴσμεν τὰ 
μὲν ἡδέα xara νομίζουσι, ta δὲ 
ξυμφέροντα δίχαια (Thucyd, v. 105). 
A judgement, almost exactly the 
same, ig pronounced by Polybius 
(vi. 48). 
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Corinthians complain,! but for which King Archidamus 
takes credit, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 
—is found exchanged, at the close of the war, for a spirit 
of aggression and conquest, for ambition public as well as 
private, and for emancipation of the great men from the 
subduing? equality of discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 
Agis the son of Archidamus (426—399 Β.0.), and Pau- 


Power of sanias son of Pleistoanax (408—394 B.c.), were 
pysander~ the two kings of Sparta at the end of the war. 
gance and But Lysander, the admiral or commander of the 
ΡΝ fleet, was for the time? greater than either of 
flattery , the two kings, who had the right of command- 
sabes ing only the troops on land. I have already 
by sophists Mentioned how his overweening dictation and 
and poets. insolence offended not only Pausanias, but also 


several of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as well 
as Pharnabazus the Persian satrap; thus indirectly bring- 
ing about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, 
the partial discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout 
Greece, and the recall of Lysander himself from his com- 
mand. It was not without reluctance that the conqueror 
of Athens submitted to descend again to a private station. 
Amidst the crowd of flatterers who heaped incense on him 
at the moment of his omnipotence, there were not wanting 
those who suggested that he was much more worthy to 
reign than either Agis or Pausanias: that the kings ought 


' Thucyd. i, 69, 70, 71, 84. a0 αιό- 
THORNE ὑμῶν τὰ ENLTY, TEDL ATA— AOA IG 
πρὸς Sud: μελλητάς χαὶ ἀποδημηταὶ 
πρὸς ἐὐνδημοτάτους: Also viii. 24. 

2 Σπάρτην δαμασίμβροτον (Simoni- 
ὧδε ap. Plutarch. Agesilaum, c. 1). 

* See an expression of Aristotle 
(Polit. if. 6, 22) about the function 
of admiral among the Lacedemo- 
nians—énxl yap τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν, over 
στρατηγοῖς ἀιδίοις, ἢ ναυαρχία yee 

τερὰ βασιλεία χαπέστηχε. 

This reflection,—which Aristotle 
intimates that he has borrowed 
from some one else, though 
without saying from whom—must 
in all probability have been founded 
upon the case of Lysander; for 
never after Lysander, was there 
any Lacedazmonian admiral enjoy- 


ing a power which could by pos- 
sibility be termed exorbitant or 
dangerous, We know that during 
the later years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, much censure was 
cast upon the Lacedxmonian prac- 
tice of annually changing the 
admiral (Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 4). 
The Lacedwmonisns seem to 
have been impressed with these 
criticisms, for in the year 595 B.o, 
(the year before the battle of 
Kniduns) they conferred upon King 
Agesilaus, who was then com- 
manding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of tho fleet 
also—in order to secure unity of 
operations. This had never been 
done before (Xen. Holl. ili. 4, 28). 
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to be taken, not from the first-born of the lineage of Eury- 
sthenés and Proklés, but by selection out of all the Hera- 
kleids, of whom Lysander himself was one;! and that the 
person elected ought to be not merely a descendant of 
Héraklés, but a worthy parallel of Héraklés himself. While 
pans were sung to the honour of Lysander at Samos2— 
while Cherilus and Antilochus composed poems in his 

raise—-while Antimachus (a poet highly esteemed by 
Plato) entered into a formal competition of recited epic 
verses called Lysandria, and was surpassed by Nikératus 
—there was another warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of 
Halikarnassus, named Kleon,? who wrote a discourse pro- 
ving that Lysander had well earned the regal dignity—that 
cera excellence ought to prevail over legitimate 

escent—and that the crown ought to be laid open to 
election ‘from the most worthy among the Herakleids. 
Considering that rhetoric was neither employed nor 
esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe that 
iysander really ordered the composition of this discourse 
as an instrument of execution for projects preconceived by 
himself, in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or 
defendant before the Dikastery used to arm himself with 
a speech from Liysias or Demosthenés. Kleon would make 
his court professionally through such a prose composition, 
whether the project were first recommended by himself, 
or currently discussed among a circle of admirers; while 
Lysander would probably requite the compliment by a 
reward not less munificent than that which he gave to the 
indifferent poet Antilochus.4 And the composition would 
be put into the form of an harangue from the admiral to 
his countrymen, without any definite purpose that it should 
be ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an 
audience was frequent with the rhetors in their writings, 
as we may see in Isokratés—especially in his sixth dis- 
course, called Archidamus. 


‘Plutarch, Lysand. c. 24. Per- Spartans, not simply out of the 
haps he may have been simply a Herakleids. This is less probable. 
member of the tribe called Hylleis, 2 Duris ap. Athenzum, xv. Ὁ. 
who probably oalled themselves 693. « 

Herakleids. Some affirmed that * Plutarch, Lysand. ὁ. 18; Plu- 
Lysander wished to cause the tarch, Agesil. ὁ. 20. 
kings to be elected out of all the * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17. 
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Hither from his own ambition, or from the suggestions 
of others, Lysander came now to conceive the 
idea of breaking the succession of the two regal 
families, and opening for himself a door to reach 
the crown. His projects have been character- 
ised as revolutionary; but there seems nothing in them 
which fairly merits the appellation in the sense which that 
word now bears, if we consider accurately what the Spartan 
kings were in the year 400 3.c. In this view the associations 
connected with the title of king, are to a modern reader 
misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all, in 
any modern sense of the term; not only they were not ab- 
solute, but they were not even constitutional kings. They 
were not sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject; 
every Spartan was the member ofa free Greciancommunity. 
The Spartan king did not govern; nor did he reign, in the 
sense of having government carried on in his name and by 
his delegates. The government of Sparta was carried on 
by the Ephors, with frequent consultation of the senate, 
and occasional, though rare appeals, to the public assembly 
of citizens. The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally: was, arrested, tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
He was a self-acting person, a great officer of state; en- 
joying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed ag an uni- 
versitas by hereditary transmission in his family; but sub- 
ject to the control of the Ephors as to the way in which 


Real posi- 
tion of the 
kings at 
Sparta. 


he performed these duties. 1 


1 Aristotle (Polit. v.1, 5, repre- 
sents justly the schemes of Ly- 
sander as going πρὸς τὸ μέρος τι 
χιγῆσαι τῆς τολιτείας" οἷο», ayy 
τὰ χαταστῆσαι ἢ ἀνελεῖν, The 
Spartan kingship is here regarded 
as ἀρχή tts—one office of state, 
among others. But Anstotle re- 
gards Lysander as having intended 
to destroy the kingship—xaz2) 5321 
τῇ» fiaothelay—which does not 
appear to have been the fact. The 
plan of Lysander was to retain 
the kingship, but to render it 
elective instead of hereditary. Ho 
wished to place the Spartan king- 


hus, for example, it was his 


ship substantially on the same 
footing, as that on which tho 
office of the kings or suffetes of 
Carthage stood; who wore not 
hereditary, nor confined tomembors 
of the same family or Gens, but 
chosen out of the principal families 
or Gentes, Aristotic, while com- 
paring the βατιλεῖς at Sparta with 
those at Carthage, as being gene- 
rally analogous, pronounces in 
favour of the Carthaginian eleo- 
tion as better than the Spartan 
hereditary transmission (Ariat. 
Polit. ii. 8, 2). 
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privilege to command the army when sent on foreign ser- 
vice; yet a law was made, requiring him to take deputies 
along with him, as a council of war without whom nothing 
was to be done. The Ephors recalled Agesilaus when they 
thought fit; and they brought Pausanias to trial and ΤΌΤΕ 
ment, for alleged misconduct in his command.! The only 
way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sove- 
reign power in the state, or shared in the exercise of go- 
vernment properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio 
in the Senate, and could vote there by proxy when they 
were not present. In ancient times, very imperfectly 
known, the Spartan kings seem really to have been sove- 
reigns; the government having then been really carried on 
by them or by their orders. But in the year 400 B.c,, 
Agis and Pausanias had become nothing more than great 
and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the 
old title of their ancestors. To throw open these here- 
ditary functions to all the members of the Herakleid Gens, 
hy election from their number, might be a change better 
or worse: it was a startling novelty (just as it would have 
been to propose, that any of the various priesthoods, which 
were hereditary in particular families, should be made 
elective), because of the extreme attachment of the Spar- 
tans to old and sanctified customs; but it cannot properly 
be styled revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and the 
public assembly, might have made such a change in full 
legal form, without any appeal to violence; the kings might 
vote against it, but they would have been outvoted. And 
if the change had been made, the Spartan government 
would have remained, in form as well as in principle, just 
what it was before; although the Eurystheneid and Pro- 
kleid families would have lost their privileges. It is not. 
meant here to deny that the Spartan kings were men of 
great importance in the state, especially when (like Age- 
. silaus) they combined with their official station a marked 
personal energy. But it is not the less true, that the asso- 
ciations, connected with the title of king in the modern 
mind, do not properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware 
that agencies of an unusual character must be employed. 
Quitting Sparta soon after his recall, he visited the oracles 
of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in Libya,? in order 

1 Thucyd. ν᾿ 68; Xen. Hellen, iii, 3 Diodor. xiv. 13; Cicero, da Divin. 
G, 25; iv. 2, 1. i, 43, 96; Corn. Nepos, Lysand.c.3. 
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to procure, by persuasion or corruption, injunctions to the 


His in- Spartans countenancing his projects. So great 
is dha es was the general effect of oracular injunctions on 
self king at the Spartan mind, that Kleomenés had thus ob- 
Sparta—he tained the deposition of King Demaratus,—and 


tries in vain 
to move the 
oracles in 
his favour— 
scheme laid 
for the pro- 
duction of 
sacred do- 
cuments, 88 
yet lying 
hidden, by 
a son of 
Apollo. 


the exiled Pleistoanax, his own return;! bribery 
having been in both cases the moving impulse. 
But Lysander was not equally fortunate. None 
of these oracles could be induced, by any offers, 
to venture upon so grave a sentence as that of 
repealing the established law of succession to 
the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 
priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his 


offers, came over to Sparta to denounce his 
proceeding ; upon which accusation Lysander was put on 
his trial, but acquitted. 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, 
I think untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried—and 
he was compelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still 
appealing to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen, 
There had been born some time before, in one of the cities 
of the Euxine, a youth named Silenus, whose mother affir- 
med that he was the son of Apollo; an assertion which 
found extensive credence, notwithstanding various diffi- 
culties raised by the sceptics. While making known at 
Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans of 
Lysander also spread abroad the news that there existed 
sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of great antiquity, 
hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian 
priests; not to be touched or consulted until some genuine 
son of Apollo should come forward to claim them. With 
the connivance of some among the priests, certain oracles 
were fabricated agreeable to the views of Lysander. The 
plan was concerted that Silenus should present himself at 
Delphi, tender the proofs of his divine parentage, ahd then 
claim the inspection of these hidden records; which the 
priests, after an apparently rigid scrutiny, were prepared 
to grant. Silenus would then read them aloud in the pre- 
sence of all the spectators; and one would be found among 
them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their kings 
out of all the best citizens. 2 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c, 25, from 66; Thucyd. vy. 12. 
Ephorus. Compare Herodot. vi. 2 Plutarch, Lysand, ¢c. 26, 
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So nearly did this project approach to consummation, 
thatSilenus actually presented himself at Delphi, 


His aim at 
and put in his claim. But one of the confede- the king- 
rates either failed in his courage, or broke down, 22’? T#ils— 
at the critical moment; so that the hidden re- theless he 
cords still remained hidden. Yet though Ly- Sjseiaias 
sander was thus compelled to abandon his plan, influence at 

parta. 


nothing was made public about it until after 
his death. It might probably have succeeded, had he found 
temple-confederates of proper courage and cunning—when 
we consider the profound and habitual deference of the 
Spartans to Delphi; upon the sanction of which oracle the 
Lykurgean institutions themselves were mainly understood 
to rest. And an occasion, presently arose, on which the 
proposes change might have been tried with unusual faci- 
ity and pertinence; though Lysander himself, having once 
miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his in- 
fluence, which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre 
to another instead of acquiring it for himself'—like Mucian 


in reference to the Emperor 


‘Tacit. Histor. 1, 10. “Cuil ex- 
peditius fuerit tradere imperium, 
quam obtinere,” 

The general fact of the conspiracy 
of Lysander to open for himself 
ἃ way to the throne, appears to 
rest on vory sufficient testimony— 
that of Ephorus ; to whom perhaps 
the words φασί τινες in Aristotle 
may allude, where he mentions 
this conspiracy as having been 
narrated (Polit. v. i, 5). But Plu- 
tarch, as well as K. Ὁ, Miller 
(Hist. of Dorians, iy. 9, 5) and 
othors, erroneously roprosent the 
intrigues with the oracle as being 
resorted to after Lysander re- 
turned from accompanying Agesi- 
laue to Asia; which is certainly 
impossible, since Lysander accom- 
panied Agesilaus out, in the 
spring of 396 B.0,—did not return 
to Greece until the spring of 395 
B.0,—-and was then employad, with 
an interval not greater than four 
or five months, on that expedition 


espasian. 


against Beotia whercin he was 
slain, 

The tampering of Lysander with 
the oracle must undoubtedly have 
taken place prior to the death of 
Agis—at some time between 403 
B.C, and 399 3.c, Tho humiliation 
which he received in 396 B.c, from 
Agesilaus might indeed have led 
him to ravolve in his mind the 
renewal of his former plans, but 
he can have hail no time to do 
anything towards them. Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 6, 2) alludes to the humi- 
liation of Lysander by the kings 
as an example of incidents tending 
fo raise disturbance in an aristo- 
cratical government; but this hu- 
miliation probably alludes to the 
manner in which he was thwarted 
in Attica by Pauaganias in 403 B.C. 
~—which proceeding is ascribed by 
Plutarch to both kings, as well as 
to thefr jealousy of Lysander (sco 
Plutarch, Lysand. o, 21)—not to 
the treatment of Lysander by Age- 
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It was apparently about a year after the campaigns 


in Klis, that King Agis, now an old man, was 


B.C. 399, 

Death of taken ill at Herea in Arcadia, and carried back 
Agis king ἰρ Sparta, where he shortly afterwards expired. 
doubt as to His wife Timea had given birth toa son named 
the legitt , weotychidés, now a youth about fifteen years of 
sén Leoty- age.t But the legitimacy of this youth had 
chidés. _ always been suspected by Agis, who had pro- 
Seconded’ nounced, when the birth of the child was first 
rf aa ara made known to him, that it could not be his. 
to the He had been frightened out of his wife’s bed by 
throne. the shock of an earthquake, which was construed 


as a warning from Poseidon, and was held to be a prohi- 
bition of intercourse for a certaintime; during which interval 
Leotychidés was born. This was one story: another was, 
that the young prince was the son of Alkibiadés, born 
during the absence of Agis in his command at Dekeleia. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, though origin- 
ally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychidés, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and fully recognised him; 
especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during his last 
illness.2 Asin the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier3—advantaye was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, 
the younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Ly- 
sander, to exclude Leotychidés, and occupy the throne 
himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by 
Lampito the mother of Agis, but by a second 
wife named Kupolia. He was now at the mature 
age of forty,‘ and having been brought up with- 
out any prospect of becoming king—at least until very 


Character 
of Age- 
silaus. 


silaus in 396 n.c. The mission of 
Lysander to the despot Dionysius 
at Syracuse (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) 
must also have taken place prior 
to the death of Agis in 399 5.0, 
whether before or after the failure 
of the stratagem at Delphi, is un- 
certain; perhaps after it. 

4The age of Leotychidés is ap- 
proximately marked by the date 
of the presence of Alkibiadés at 
Sparta 414-413 n.c. The mere ru- 
mour,true or false, that this young 


man was the son of Alkibiadés, 
may be held sufficient as chrono- 
loyical evidenco to cortify his age. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ili.3,2; Pausaning, 
111. 8 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, 6. 3. 


3 Herodot. vw. 66. 
* { confess I do not understand 


how Xenophon can affirm, in his 
Agesilaus, i. 6, ᾿Λγησέλχης τοῖνων 
ἔτι μὲν νέης ὦ, ἔτυχε τῆς βασιλείας. 
For ho himself says (ii. 28), and 
it seems well established, that 
Agesilaus dfed at the age of ahove 
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recent times—had passed through the unmitigated rigour 
of Spartan drill and training. He was distinguished for 
all Spartan virtues: exemplary obedience to authority, in 
the performance of his trying exercises, military as well as 
civil—emulation, in trying to surpass every competitor— 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in endu- 
ring hardship—simplicity and frugality in all his personal 
habits—extreme sensibility to the opinion of his fellow- 
citizens. Towards his personal friends or adherents, he 
was remarkable for fervour of attachment, even for unscru- 
pulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his influence 
in screening their injustices or shortcomings; while he was 
comparatively placable and generous in dealing with rivals 
at home, nothwithstanding lis eagerness to be first in every 
sort of competition.! His manners were cheerful and po- 
pular, and his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though he laboured under 
the additional defect of lameness on one leg,? which ac- 
counts for his constant refusal to suffer his statue to betaken.? 
He was indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of 
selfish feeling, except in his passion for superiority and 
power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had 
never yet been tried in any military command, though he 
had probably served in the army either at Dekeleia or in 
Asia. Much of his character therefore lay as yet undis- 
closed. And his popularity may perhaps have been the 
greater at the moment when the throne became vacant, 
inasmuch as, having never been put in a position to excite 
jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accomplishments, 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wherein even 
the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. 
Nay, so complete was the self-constraint, and the habit of 
smothering emotions, generated by a Spartan training, that 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time 
know him. He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate 


80 (Plutarch, Agosil. c. 40); and It appears that the mother of 

his death must have been about Agesilaus wasa very small woman, 

$60 B.C, and that Archidamus had incurred 
‘Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 2—5; the censure of the Ephora, on that 

Kenoph. Ayesil. vii. 3; Plutarch, especial ground, for marrying her, 

Apophth, Laconic. p, 212 ). * Xenoph. Agesil. xi. 7; Plutarc!. 
* Plutarch, Agesil.c. 2; Xenoph., Agesil. c. 3. 

Agesil, viii. 1 
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friends, both having been placed as boys in the same herd 
or troop for the purposes of discipline; a strong illustra- 
tion of the equalising character of this discipline, since we 
know that Lysander was of poor parents and condition.? 
He made the mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of a 
disposition particularly gentle and manageable; and this 
was his main inducement for espousing the pretensions of 
the latter to the throne, after the decease of Agis. Ly- 
sander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus became king, 
on a great increase of his own influence, and especially on 
a renewed mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, 
at least as real chief under the titular headship of the new 
king. 

Accordingly, when the tmposing solemnities which 
Conflicting @!ways marked the funeral of a king of Sparta 
pretensions were terminated, and the day arrived for in- 
of Avesi- — stallation of a new king, Agesilaus, under the 
Leoty- promptings of Lysander, stood forward to con- 
chee: test the legitimacy and the title of Leotychides, 
and to claim the sceptre for himself—a true Herakleid, 
brother of the late king Agis. In the debate, which pre- 
bably took place not merely before the Ephors and the 
Senate but before the assembled citizens besides—Ly- 
sander warmly seconded his pretensions. Of this debate 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know much. We 
cannot doubt that the mature age and excellent reputation 
of Agesilaus would count as a great recommendation, when 
set against an untried youth; and this was probably the 
real point (since the relationship of both was so near) upon 
which decision turned; for the legitimacy of Leotychides 
was positively asseverated by his mother ‘Timea,’ and we 
do not find that the question of paternity was referred 
to the Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was however one circumstance which stood 
much in the way of Agesilaus—his personal deformity. A 
lame king of Sparta had never yet been known. And if 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2. Gt shy vat τῷ γένει χα TH TPIT, Ae, 
2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2. 5 Xen. Teles. ii. 3, 2. This 
* Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 1. statement contradicts the talk im- 


4 Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 22; Plut- puted to Timaa by Duris (Plutarch, 
arch, Agesil. σ. 3; Xen Hellen. Agesil. ὃ. 3; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 
ii. 3,2, Ken. Agesil. 1, f—xpivasy 4). 

ἢ πολι: ayaniadytutepos εἶναι ᾽Δγη- 
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we turn back more than a century to the occurrence of a si- 
milar deformity in one of the Battiad princes at Kyrené,!we 


see the Kyrenians taking it so deeply to heart, 
that they sent to ask advice from a da and. 
to invite the Mantineian reformer Demdonax. 
Over and above this sentiment of repugnance, 
too, the gods had specially forewarned Sparta 
to beware of “a lame reign.” Diopeithés, 
ἃ prophet and religious adviser of high re- 
putation, advocated the cause of Leotychidés. 
He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, 


Objection 
taken 
against 
Agesilaus 
on the 
ground of 
his lame- 
ness-— 
oracle pro- 
duced by 
Diopeithés 
—eluded 
by the in- 


that “with all her pride she must not suffer 
a lame reign to impair her stable footing;? see! 
for if she did so, unexampled suffering and “°°"°°™ 

ruinous wars would long beset her.” This prophecy 
had already been once invoked, about eighty years earlier, 
but with a very different interpretation. To Grecian 
leaders, like Themistoklés or Lysander, it was an ac- 
complishment of no small value to be able to elude incon- 
venient texts or intractable religious feelings, by expository 
ingenuity. And Lysander here raised his voice (as The- 
mistoklés had done on the momentous occasion before the 
battle of Salamis'), to combat the professional expositors: 
contending that by “a lame reign,” the god meant, nota 
bodily defect in the king—which might not even be con- 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt5—but the 
“ΠΕ of any king who was nota genuine descendant of 

éraklés, 


The influence of Lysander," combined doubtless with 


terpreta- 
tion of 


' Werodot. iv. 161, δΔιεδεξχτο δᾷ λευσῇ, aera pardon μὴ οὐχ ὦ, 


“he Praaytne τοῦ Ape σι τ ὁ TIL 
ἰδάττωος, γο)ης ts ἐὼν, χαὶ Coe σρτῖ- 
τους. Or δὲ Κυρηναῖοι τρὴς τὴν 
χαταλαβηῦσαν σημϑήρη,» ἔτεμ- 
τοῦ ἐς Ad Go, ἐπειρητομενοὺς ἥντινα 
τροπὴν χαταστησάμενοι χλλλιστὰ ἂν 
υἰκεωϊιεν. 


2 Plutarch, Lysand, c. 22, Plut- 


arch, Ayessl c. 3, Pausan. iii, 8, 5. 


A Yrodor xi AN, 

* Herodot. vil. 143. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 3. 3, ae edz 
οἴοιτο, τὴν ἤτον τοῦτο χελεύτιν ουλά- 
ξισύσι, μὴ προσπταισὰς τις yw- 


ποῦ γένους βασιλευσΥ. 

Congenital Jameness would be 
regarded as a mark of divine dis- 
pleasure, and therefore a disqualj- 
fication trom the throne, as in the 
case of Battus of Kyrdnéd above 
noticed, But the words χωλὴ 4a- 
secs Were general enough fo cover 
both the cases—superinduced as 
well as congenital lameness. It is 
upon this that Lysander founds his 
inforence—that the god did not 
mean to allude to bodily lameness 
at all, 


© Pausanios, iii. 8. 6; Plutarch. 


er 
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a preponderance of sentiment already tending towards 
Agesilaus, caused this effort of interpretative subtlety to 


be welcomed as convincing, and led to the no- 


Agesilaus 

ε a mination of the lame candidate as king. There 
suspicions Was however a considerable minority, to whom 
which al- this decision appeared a sin against the gods 
mained and a mockery of the oracle. And though the 


attached to 


to murmurs of such dissentients were kept down 
Lysander's 


interpreta- by the ability and success of Agesilaus during 
tion. the first years of his reign, yet when, in his ten 
last years, calamity and humiliation were poured thickly 
upon this proud city, the public sentiment came decidedly 
round to their view. Many a pious Spartan then exclaimed, 
with feelings of bitter repentance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last,! and that Sparta was 
justly punished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the 
distinct and merciful warning vouchsafed to her, about the 
mischiefs of a “lame reign.”?2 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the sametime acquired 
the large property left by the late King Agis; 


wopniar Δ acquisition which enabled him to display his 
Agesilaus— generosity by transferring half of it at once to 
ne cnc: his maternal relatives—for the most part poor 
Ephore— persons. The popularity ee by this step 
his great = was still farther increased by his manner of con- 


influence at . : 
Soakaliis ducting himself towards the Ephors and Senate. 


ene eta Between these magistrates and the kings there 

vine Σ ' ; 

with un- | Was generally a bad understanding. The kings, 

sempalone-not having lost the tradition of the plenary 
rT - ᾿ . . 

ship. ΡΟΨΘΓΟΠΟΘ enjoyed by theirancestors, displayed 


as much haughty reserve as they dared, towards 
an authority now become essentially superior to their own. 


Agesil. c. 3: Plutarch, Lysand. c. 
22; Justin. vi. 2. 
Its’ οἷον, ὦ παῖδες, τοοσέμιξεν 
M919 

Τούπος to Georponoy ἥμῖν 

Τῆς παϑαιράτοῦ xpos, 

“Ὃν ἔλσχεν, ke. 

This ia a splendid chorus of the 
Trachiniw of Sophoklés (522) pro- 
claiming their sentiments on the 
awful death of Heraklés, in the 
tunic of Nessus, which has just 
been announced as about to Lappen. 


? Plutarch. Agesil.c.30; Plutarch, 
Compar. Agesil, and Pomp. c. 1. 
᾿Αγησίλαος δὲ τὴν βασίλειαν ἔδηξε 
pads, οὔτε τὰ σρὸς θεοὺς ἄμεμπτος, 
οὔπε τὰ πρὸς ἁ Npusneus, Ὑρίγας vo- 
Getz, Λεωτυχίδην, ὃν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἀπέ- 
δειξε, ὁ ἀδελφος yeas, τὸ, δὲ 
ρησμον χυπειρωνευσλμᾶνος τὸν περὶ 
τῆς χιωλότητος. Again, ib. ¢, 2. δὲ 
Λγησίλχον ἐπευχύτησε τῷ χρησμῷ 
A‘daa poe. 

* Xen. Ayesil. iv. 6, Plutarch, 
Ages. c. 4, 
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But Agesifaus—not. less from his own pre-established 
habits, than from anxiety to make up for the defects of his 
title—adopted a line of conduct studiously opposite. He 
not only took pains to avoid collision with the Ephors, but 
showed marked deference both to their orders and to their 
persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared; 
he conciliated both Ephors and senators by timely presents. ! 
By such judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact ob- 
servance of the laws and customs,? he was himself the 
greatest gainer. Combined with that ability and energy 
in which he was never deficient, it ensured to him more 
real power than had ever fallen to the lot of any king of 
Sparta; power, not merely over the military operations 
abroad which usually fell to the kings—but also over the 
policy of the state at home. On the increase and main- 
tenance of that real power, his chief thoughts were con- 
centrated; new dispositions generated by kingship, which 
had never shown themselves in him before. Despising, 
like luysander, both money, luxury, and all the outward 
show of power—he exhibited, as a king, an ultra-Spartan 
simplicity, carried almost to affectation, im diet, clothing, 
and general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted 
in the exercise of dominion through the medium of knots 
or factions of devoted partisans, gion he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression. 
Though an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny 
and still less to plunder, for his own benefit—Agesilaus 
thus made himself the willing instrument of both, for the 
benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, whose power 
and consequence he identified with his own.3 

At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta 
was at the maximum of her power, holding nearly all the 
Grecian towns as subject allies, with or without tribute. 
She was engaged in the task (as hasalready been mentioned) 
of protecting the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian sa- 
traps in they neighbourhood. And the most interesting 
portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the earnestness 
with which he espoused, and the vigour and ability with 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 4. conica, p. 209 F212 D., 
2 Xen. Ages. vii. 2. See the incident alluded to by 
3 Isokratés, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. Theopompus ap. Athenxum, iii. 
100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, ὁ. 3, p. 609. 
13-23; Plutarch, Apophthegm. La- 
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which he conducted, this great Pan-hellenic duty. It 
will be seen that success in his very promising career 
was intercepted! by his bad factious subservience to par- 
tisans, at home and abroad—by his unmeasured thirst for 
Spartan omnipotence—and his indifference or aversion to 
any generous scheme of combination with the cities depen- 
dent on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to ἃ dangerofs 
3.0, 398.397, mmternal conspiracy with which Sparta was 
Dangerous threatened. The “lame reign” was at yet less 
conspiracy than twelve months old, when Agesilaus, being 
at Sparta— engaged in sacrificing at one of the established 
striking state solemnitics, was apprised by the officiating 
sacrifices. = prophet, that the victims exhibited menacing 
symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the most formidable 
character. .A second sacrifice gave yet worse promise; 
and on the third the terrified prophet exclaimed, “Agesi- 
laus, the revelation before us imports that we are actually 
in the midst of our enemies.” They still continued to 
sacrifice, but victims were now offered to the averting 
and preserving gods, with prayers that these latter, by 
tutelary interposition, would keep off the impending 
peril, At length, after much repetition and great difh- 
culty, favourable victims were obtained; the meaning of 
which was soon made clear. Five days afterwards, an in- 
former came before the Ephors, communicating the secret, 
that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, organised by 
a citizen named Kinadon.? 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, 

but not one of that select number called the 

Character δι 
aud posit Liquals or the Peers. It has already been 
ton of the mentioned that imequalities had been gradually 
spirator growing up among qualified citizens of Sparta, 
Kinadon— tending tacitly to set apart a certain number of 


state of > 
parties at them under the name of The Peers, and all the 


beer rest under the correlative name of The Inferiors. 
number of Besides this, since the qualification of every 
man lcou- family lasted only so long as the citizen could 
ents. 


furnish a given contribution for himself and his 
sons to the public mess-table, and since industry of every 
kind was inconsistent with the rigid personal drilling im- 


Σ Taokratés (Orat. v. ul sup.) makes aremark iu substance the same. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. iis, 4, 4. 
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posed upon all of them—the natural consequence was, that 
in each generation a certain number of citizens became 
disfranchised and dropped off. But these disfranchised 
men did not become Periceki or Helots. They were still 
citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, might be 
at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich man;! 
so that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known 
under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a 
young man of remarkable strength and courage, who had 
discharged with honour his duties in the 1 πα τὴ dis- 
cipline,? and had imbibed from it that sense of personal 
equality, and thaf contempt of privilege, which its theory 
as well as its practice suggested. Notwithstanding all 
exactness of duty performed, he found that the constitution, 
as practically worked, excluded him from the honours and 
distinctions of the state; reserving them for the select ci- 
tizens known under the name of Peers. And this exclusion 
had hecome more marked and galling since the formation 
of the Spartan empire after the victory of A¢gospotami; 
whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties and 
others) all monopolised by the Peers, had been so much 
multiplied. Debarred from the great political prizes, 
Kinadon was still employed by the Ephors, in conse- 
quence of his high spirit and military sufficiency, in that 
standing force which they kept for maintaining order at 
home.3 He had been the agent ordered on several of 
those arbitrary seizures which they never scrupled to 
employ towards persons whom they regarded as dangerous. 
But this was no satisfaction to his mind; nay, probably, by 
bringing him into close contact with the men in authority, 
it contributed to lessen his respect for them. He desired 


®See Ch. vi. of this History 

*Xen. Hellen, mi 3, δι, Οὗτος 
(Kinadon) δ᾽ fe νεανίσχος xxi τὸ 
εἷδος χαὶ "τὴ, ψυχὴν εὔρωστος, οὐ 
μέντοι τῶν ὁμοίῳ. 

The meaning of the term Mi 
ὅμοιοι fluctuates in Xenophon; it 
sometimes, as hero, is used to sig- 
nify the privileged Veers—nagain 
De Repub. Laced. viti.1; and ΑἸ Ὁ, 
iv. 6, 14. Sometimes again it is 
used agrecably to the Lykurgean 


theory ; whereby every citizen, who 
rigorously discharged hie duty in 
the public drill, belonged to the 
number (De Rep. Lac. x. 7). 

There Was a variance between 
the theory and the practice. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9 Ὕκηρε- 
τῆχει δὲ xual ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη ὁ Κινάδων τοῖς 
᾿Ἐφόροις τοιαῦτα, ἐΐ). 3, 1. Ob cove 
τεταγμένοι ἡμῶν (Kinadon says) 
αὐτοὶ ὅπλα χεχτύμεθα. 
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“to, be inferior to no man in Sparta” !—and his conspiracy 
was undertaken to realise this object by breaking up the 
constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general 
Police of insecurity which pervaded the political society 


the Ephors of Laconia, the Ephors maintained a secret 


ao arm’- police and system of espionage which reached 
before its height of unscrupulous efficiency under the 
them. 


title of the Krypteia. Such precautions were 
now more than ever requisite; for the changes in the prac- 
tical working of Spartan politics tended to multiply the 
number of malcontents, and to throw the Inferiors as well 
as the Periwki and the Neodamodes (manumitted Helots), 
into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the 
exclusive partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus 
sure of encouragement and reward, and the man who now 
came to the Ephors either was really an intimate friend 
of Kinadon, or had professed himself such in order to elicit 
the secret. “Kinadon (said he to the Ephors) brought me 
to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me count 
how many Spartans there were therein. [ reckoned up 
about torty, besides the king, the Ephors, and the Senators. 
Upong my asking him why he desired me to count them, 
he replied—Because these are the men, and the only men, 
whom you have to look upon as enemies:? all others in the 
market-place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and 
comrades. Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or 
two Spartans whom we met in the roads, or who were 
lords in the country districts, as our only enemies; every 
one else around them being friendly to our purpose.” 
“How many did he tell you were the accomplices actually 
privy to the scheme?”—asked the Ephors. “Only a 
few (was the reply); but those thoroughly trustworthy: 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around 
them were accomplices—Inferiors, Periceki, Neodamodes, 
and Helots, all alike; for whenever any one among these 
classes talked about a Spartan, he could not disguise his 


Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, 2)-—7 ὅταν 
ανὁρῳωδης τις ὧν py perteyy ths 


3 Xen. Hellen. 11]. 3, 11, μὶ ηὗξ ὡς 
ἕττων εἶναι τῷ, es Δυχεδαίμο w— was 


the declaration of Kinadon when 
seized and questioned by the 
Ephors concerning hit purposes. 
Bubstantially it coimmcides with 


τιμίων, οἷον Κινάδου, ὁ tye en ᾿Αγη- 
stha0% συστησας ἐπιθεσι, επὶ τοὺς 
Σπαρτιάτης. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iif. 3, 5. 
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intense antipathy—he talked as if he could eat the Spar- 


tans raw.” | 


“But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon 


upon getting arms?” “flis language was Co 
the witness)—-We of the standing force have 
our own arms al] ready; and here are plenty of 
knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes 
—on sale in this market-place, to suit an in- 
surgent multitude: besides, every man who tills 


Wide- 
spread dis- 
content 
reckoned 
upon by 
the con- 
spirators. 


the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him which 
will serve as weapons incase of need; especially in a 
struggle with enemies themsclves unarmed.” On being 
asked what was the moment fixed for execution—the wit- 
ness could not tell; he had been instructed only to remain 
on the spot, and be ready. ? 

It does not appear that this man knew the name of 


any person concerned, except Kinadon himself. 
So deeply were the Ephors alarmed, that they 
refrained from any formal convocation even of 
what was called the Lesser Assembly—includ- 
ing the Senate, of which the kings were mem- 


Alarm of 
the Ephors 
--their 
manwuvres 
for appre- 
hending 
Kinadon 


hers ev officio, and perhaps a few other prin- privately. 

cipal persons besides. But the members of this assembly 
were privately brought together to deliberate on the 
emergency; Agesilaus probably among them. ‘To arrest 
Kinadon at once in Sparta appeared unprudent; since his 
accomplices, of number as yet unknown, would be thus 
admonished either to break out in insurrection, or at least 
to make their escape. But an elaborate stratagem was 
laid for arresting him out of Sparta, without the knowledge 
of his accomplices. The Ephors, calling him before them, 
professed to confide to him (as they had done occasionally 
before) a misston to go to Aulon (a Laconian town on the 
frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and there to seize 


‘Xen Hollen. iii, 3, 6 Αὐτοὶ 325). The Greeks did not think 


μέντοι πᾶσιν ἔφασαν συ τιδέναι xat 
εἴλωσιν χαὶ νεοδομώδεσι, καὶ τοῖς ὑπὸ- 
μείοσι, χαὶ τηῖς περιοίχοις" Grou γὰρ 
ty τούτοις τις λόγος γένυιτο περὶ 
Σπαρτιατῶν, οὐδένα δ) ασῆαι χρύπτειν 
τὸ μὴ οὐχ ἡδέως ἂν χαὶ ὡμὼν 
ἐσθίειν αὐτῶν. 

The expression of οὐνοτίο--- ὠμὸν 
βεβρωθοις Wipispor, &c. (Lliad. iv. 


themselves obliged to restrain the 
full expression of vindictive feel- 
ing. The poet Theognis wishes, 
“that he may one day come to 
drink the blood of those who had 
wW-used him” (vw. 349 Gaisf.). 

27 Xen. Hellen. tif. 3, 7. ὅτι ἐπι- 
δημεῖν οἱ παρηγγελμένον ey. 
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some parties designated by name in a formal Skytalé or 
warrant; including some of the Aulonite Periceki—some 
Helots—and one other person by name, ἃ woman of pe- 
culiar beauty resident at the place, whose influence was 
understood to spread disaffection among all the Lacede- 
monians who came thither, old as well as young.! When 
Kinadon inquired what force he was to tdéke with him on 
the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion that they 
were picking out companions with views hostile to him, 
desired him to go to the Hippagretés (or commander of 
the 300 youthful guards called Horsemen, though they 
were not realiy mounted) and ask for the first six or seven 
men of the guard? who might happen to be in the way. 
But they (the Ephors) had already held secret communti- 
cation with the Hippagretés, and had informed him both 
whom they wished to be sent, and what the persons sent 
were to do. They then dispatched Kinadon on his pre- 
tended mission, telling him that they should place at his 
disposal three carts, in order that he might more easily 
bring home the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the 
Kinadon is smallest suspicion of the plot laid for him by 
svizedin- the Ephors; who, to make their purpose sure, 

gated Lee : ; 

> sent an additional body of the guards after him, 


and cxe- 
cuted—his to quell any resistance which might. possibly 


accome- « “ 

plices are arise. But their stratagem succeeded as com- 
arrested, pletely as they could desire. He was seized on 
conspiracy the road, hy those who accompanied him osten- 


broken up. sibly for his pretended mission. These men 


interrogated him, put him to the torture,* and heard from 


* Xen, Hellen. iii. 3, 9. 
Ἔμελ)λον δὲ οἱ ση)λ)λαβοντος αὐτὸν 
pis χατίχει», τοὺς δὲ ξυ ξιδότας, 


'Nen. Hellen. iii. 2, 8. “Ayaysiv 
ὃς ἐχελευὴν χαὶ τὴ Yriting, ἢ χαὶ- 
γι στη μὲ) εὐ ἐγετο αὐτοῦι εἴαι, du- 


μαὶ εσῖαι Se εὐὐγχει τοὺς ἀφιχιουμὲς- 
νης Δυχεδαιμηνίω, χαὶ τρεσθυτίρους 
χαὶ νεωτέρους. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iti. 3, 9, 10, 

The persons called Hippeis at 
Sparta were not mounted; they 
were a select body of 300 youthful 
citizens, employed cither on home 
} Olice or on forcign service. 

See Herodot. viii. 124: Strabo, x. 
p. 481; K. O. Miner, History of 
the Dorians, B. iii. ch. 12. 8. 5, 6. 


TuAnpevot αὐτοῦ, Ἰράψαντες 
αποπεμπειν τὴν ταγχιστὴν τοῖς 
ερόροις. Ootw ὅ᾽ εἶχον οἱ ἔφορηι 
TOOT τὸ τραῦμα, WITE χαὶ μόραν 
trea, ἔτεμψα, τοῖς en’ Αὐλωνος. 
rei ἢ εἰλημμένου τοῦ ἀγδρὴς ἧκεν 
΄ , bd ᾿ - 

iret, φέρων τὰ ὀνήματα ὧν 
Νιιάδῶν ἀπέγραψε, παραγρῆμα 
τὸν te μάντιν Τιτάμενω, χαὶ τοὺς 
ἐτιχαιρι τάτους ξυελάμβανην. "ὡς 
Gat 7491, ὁ Κινάδω,, χαὶ ἢ) έγχετο, 
χαὶ ὡμολόγει πάντα, AIL τοὺς ξυν- 
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KINADON ARRESTED. 
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his lips the names of his accomplices; the list of whom they 
wrote down, and forwarded by one of the guards to Sparta. 


αιἰδότας ἔλεγε, τέλος αὐτὸν ἥρον- 
to, τὶ χαὶ βουλόμενος ταῦτα πράττοι; 

Polyenus (ii. 14, 1) in his ac- 
count ofthis transaction, expressly 
mentions that the Hippeisor guards 
who accompanied Kinadon, put 
him to the torture (στρεβλώσαντες) 
when they seized him, in order 
to extort the names of his accom- 
plices. Even without express testi- 
mony, We might pretty confidently 
have assumed this From a man 
of spirit like Kinadon, the chief 
of a conspiracy, they were not 
likely to obtain such betrayal 
without torture. ; 

{ had affirmed that in the des- 
eription of this transaction given 
hy Xenophon, it did not appear 
whether Kinadon was ableto write 
or not My assertion was contro- 
verted by Colonel Mure (in his 
Reply to my Appendix), who cited 
the words Géswy τὰ ἀνοματα ὧν 
Κινάδων ἀτέγρυψε, δὰ contain- 
ing an ἀΠιστιβ  π from Xenophon 
that Konadon could write, 

In my Judgement, these words, 
taken in conjunction with what 
precedes, and with the probabili- 
1183 of the fact, described, do nat 
contain such an affirmation. 

The guards were instructed to 
seize Kinadon, and after daring 
Acard from Kinadon uho Ats ue- 
ruomplices were, fo write the names 
down and send them tothe Ephars 
It as to be presumed that they 
executed these instructions as yi- 
yen; the more se, as what they 
were commanded to do was at 
once the safest and the most na- 
tural proceeding. For Kinadon 
was ἃ man distinguished tor per- 
Βνη αὶ stature and courage (τὸ εἶδος 
AU τὴ, ψυχὴν εὐρώστος, 11}, 3, δ), 
δὸ that these who seized him 


a 


would find it an indispensable 
precaution to pinion his arms. 
Assuming even that Kinadon could 
write—yet if he were to write, he 
must have his right arm free. 
And why should the guards take 
this risk, when all whichthe Ephb- 
ors required was, that Kinadon 
should pronounce the names, to be 
written down by others? With ao 
man of the qualities of Kinadon, 
it probably required the most in- 
tense pressure to force him to be- 
tray his comrades, even by word 
of mouth; it would probably be 
more difficult still, to force him 
to betray them by the more de- 
liberate act of writing. 

I conceivetbat ἦχεν ἱππεὺς, φέρων 
τὸ ὀνόματα ὧν ὁ Ἀινάδων ἀπέγραψε 
18 to be construed with reference 
to the preceding sentence, and 
announces the carrying into effect 
of the instructions then reported 
as given by the Ephors. ΠΑ guard 
came, bearing the names of those 
whom Kinadon had given in,” It 
is not necessary to suppose that 
Konadon had written down these 
names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration 
of Andokidds (De Mysterns), Py- 
thonikus gives information of a 
mock celebration of the mysteries, 
committed by Atkibiadés and 
others; citing as his witness the 
slave Andromachus; who is accord- 
ingly produced, and states to the 
ussombly οὐδ τοὺς what he had 
seen and who were the persons 
present -- Πρῶτος μὲν οὗτος (An- 
dromachus) ταῦτα ἐμήνωσς, xat 
ἀπέγραψε τούτους (8. 13), It 
is not here meant to aftirm that 
the slave Andromachus wrote down 
the names of these persons, which 
he bad the moment before publicly 
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The Ephors, on receiving it, immediately arrested the par- 
ties principally concerned, especially the prophet Tisame- 
nus; and examined them along’ with Kinadon, as soon as 
he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, among 
other questions, what was his purpose in setting on foot 
the conspiracy; to which he replied—“I wanted to be in- 
ferior to no man at Sparta.” His pumishment was not long 
deferred. Having been manacled with a clog round his 
neck to which his hands were made fast—he was in this 
condition conducted round the,city, with men scourging 
and pricking him during the progress. His accomplices 
were treated in Jike manner, and at length all of them were 
put to death. ! 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of 
this unsuccessful conspiracy. He probably de- 
rived his information from Agesilaus himself; 
since we cannot easily explain how he could 
have otherwise learnt so much about the most 
secret manceuvres of the Ephors, in a government pro- 
yerbial for constant secrecy, like that of Sparta. The 
narrative opens to us a glimpse, though sadly transient 
and imperfect, of the mternal dangers of the Spartan go- 


Dangerous 
discontent 
indicated 
at Sparta. 


as well as one who could. He 
informed against a certain person 


announced to the assembly, It 
is by the words ἀπέγραψε τούτους 


that the orator describes the public 
oral announcement made hy An- 
dromachus, which was formally 
noted down by a secretary, and 
which led to legal consequences 
against the persons whose names 
were given In. 

So again, in the old law quoted 
by Demosthenés (adv. Makart. p. 
1068), ᾿Απογραφεέτω δὲ τὸ μὴποιοῦντα 
-αῦτα ὁ βουλόμενος πρὸς τὸ ἄργοντα; 
and in Demosthenés adv. Niknstrat. 
p. 1247. “A ἐχ τῶν pus τῷ ewe, 
τῷ ἀπογράψα)τι γίγνεται, τῇ πόλει 
ἀφίημι: compare also Lysias, Da 
Bonis Aristophanis, Or. xix. s. 63, 
itis not meant to affirm that ὦ 
ἀπογράφω, was required to per- 
form his process 1m writing, or was 
necessarily able to write. A citizen 
who could not write might do this, 


as delinquent; he tuformed uf cer- 
tain articles of property, as be- 
longing to the estate of one whose 
property had been contiscated to 
the city. The infurmation, ag well 
as the name of tho informer, was 
taken down by the official person 
—whether the informer could hisa- 
self write or not, 

It appears to me that Kinadon, 
having been interrogated, told to 
the guards who first seized him, 
the names of his accomplices—just 
as he fuld thess names afterwards 
to the Ephors (xa τοὺς ζυνξιδοτας 
ἔλεγε); and this, whether he was, 
or was not, able to write; a point, 
which the passage of Xcenophun 
noway determines. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3, 11, 
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vernment. We were aware, from earlier evidences, of great 
discontent prevailing ted Ny Helots, and to a certain 
extent among the Perieki. But the incident here described 
presents to us the first manifestation of a body of mal- 
contents among the Spartans themselves; malcontents 
formidable both from energy and position, like Kinadon 
and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the state of disaffected 
feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an impres- 
sive proof is afforded by the case of that beautiful woman 
who was alleged to be so active in political proselytism at 
Aulon; not less than by the passionate expressions of 
hatred revealed in the deposition of the informer himself. 
Though little is known about the details, yet it seems that 
the tendency of affairs at Sparta was to concentrate both 
power and property in the hands of an oligarchy ever nar- 
rowing among the citizens; thus aggravating the dangers 
at home, even at the time when the power of the 
state was greatest abroad, and preparing the way for that 
irreparable humiliation which began with the defeat of 
Leuktra. 

1 can hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread 
discontent came to the knowledye of the Ephors 
than that which ts specially indicated in Neno- 
phon. Andsuch discovery may probably have been one of the 
motives (as had happened in 124 5.0. on occasion of the 
expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) which helped to bring 
about the Asiatic expedition of Agesiluus, as an outlet 
for brave malcontents on distant and lucrative military 
service. 

Derkyllhdas had now been carrying on war in Asia 
Minor for uear tléree years, against Tissaphernés p,,ceed- 
and Pharnabazus, with so much efficiency and ings of Der- 
success, as both to protect the Asiatic Greeks Si ae 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues hazus in 
which those satraps either transmitted to court “*!* 
or enjoyed themselves. Pharnabazus had already gone up 
to Susa (during his truce with Derkyllidas in 397 z.c.), 
and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted under 
himself and Tissaphernés in 396 4n.c. against Derkyllidas 
in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing the maritime war 
against Sparta. ! 


B.C, 497. 


' Diodor. xtv, 39; Men. Hellen. tii. 3, 23, 
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It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of 
Persianpre- Konon, who pedag saved himself with nine 


arations : ; 
ΕΣ reviving triremes from the defeat of ΖΦ σοβροΐδιηϊ, had 


the :aari- remained for the last seven years under the 
time war : . . . : 

apaiast protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis in 
Sparta—re- Cyprus. Konon, having married at Salamis, and 
vity of having a son! born to him there, indulged Ὁ 

vity of laying ἃ son! born to him there, imdulged but 
Konon. faint hopes of ever returning to his native city, 


when, fortunately for him as well as for Athens, the Per- 
sians again became eager for an efficient admiral and fleet 
on the coast of Asia Minor. Through representations from 
Pharnabazus, as well as from Evagoras in Cyprus—and 
through correspondence of the latter with the Greek 
physician Ktésias, who wished to become personally em- 
ployed in the negotiation, and who seems to have mad cone 
siderable influence with Queen Parysatis?—orders were 
obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Phoenicia and 
Kilikia a numerous fleet, under the command of Konon. 
While that officer beyan to show himself, and to act with 
such triremes as he found in readiness (about forty in 
number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from 
Kilikia to Kaunus3—further preparations were vigorously 
prosecuted in the Phenician ports, in order to make up 
the fleet to 300 sail.! 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equip- 
ment reached Sparta—in an age of the world 
when diplomatic residents were as yet unknown. 
A Syracusan merchant named Herodas, having 
pamed by Visited the Phoenician ports for trading purposes, 
Lysander. brought back to Sparta intelligence of the pre- 
parations which he had seen, suflicienf to excite much 
uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel among 


Agesilans 
18 stent with 
a land-force 
to Asia, 
accon- 


(De Bonis and ἃ Kretan dancer named Zeno 
᾿ --both established at the Persian 
court, 


' Lysias, Orat. xix. 
Aristophanis) 8. δ. 
‘Rue Ktesias, Fragments Persica, 


ὦ. 63, ed. Bahr, Plutarch, Artax. 
a. 21, 

We cannot make out these cir- 
cumstances with any distinctness, 
hut the gencral fact j4 plainly 
t:stified, and is besides very prob- 
able, Another Grecian surgeon 
(besides Kte-ias) is mentioned as 
concerned--Polykritus of Meudé; 


There is no part of the narrative 
of Ktesias, the lo-s of which is so 
much to be reyretted as this; re- 
lating transactions, in which he 
was himself concerned, end seem- 
ingly giving original letters, 

ὁ DProdor xiv. 39-79%, 

*Xeu, Hellen. inj. 4, 1. 
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themselves, and communicating with their neighbouring 
allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lysander, stood 
forward as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land- 
force for the purpose of attacking the Persians in Asia. 
He proposed to take with him only thirty full Spartan 
citizens or Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers; 
2000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the 
Ephors were probably glad to send away, arid who would 
be selected from the bravest and most formidable; and 
6000 hoplites from the land-allies, to whom the prospect 
of arichservice against Asiatic enemies would be tempt- 
ing. Of these thirty Spartans Lysander intended to be 
leader, and thus reckoning on his pre-established influence 
over Agesilaus, to exercise the real command himself with- 
out the name. He had no serious fear of the Persian 
arms, either by land or sea. He looked upon the announ- 
cement of the Pheenician fleet to be an empty threat, as 
it had so often proved in the mouth of Tissaphernés during 
the late war; while the Cyreian expedition had inspired 
him further with ardent hopes of another successful Ana- 
basis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast 
inwards. But he had still more at heart to employ his 
newly-acquired ascendency in re-establishing everywhere 
the Dekarchies, which had excited such intolerable hatred 
and exercised so much oppression, that even the Ephors 
had refused to leud positive aid in upholding them, so 
that they had been in several places broken up or modified. ἢ 
If the ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less stained 
by personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic 
in its aim, than that of Lysander—it was at the same time 
yet more unmeasured in respect. to victory over the Great 
King, whom he dreamt of dethroning, or at least of ex- 
pelling from Asia Minor and the coast.2, So powerful 
was the influence excreised by the Cyreian expedition over 
the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks: 
so sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of 
a ae for which no one before had given him 
credit, : 


Xen, Hellen. fit. 4, 2, Xen. Agesilaus, 1. 86, ἐπινοῶν χαὶ 

7 Xen, Hellen iti, 6, 1. ελπιδας ἐλτγίζων χαταλύσειν τὴν ἐπὶ τὴν Ἔλ- 
ἔχοντα μεγάλος αἱρησειν βασιλέα, de, λάδχα στρατευσασαν προτερὸν ἀρχὴν, 
Compare iy. 2, 3. Aton 
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Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest men 
Large plans in Greece, it turned out to be rash and impro- 
of Agesi- ident, so far as the stability of the Lacedemo- 
sou ΤΑ in Dian empire was concerned. That empire ought 
the interior to have been made sure by sea, where its real 
eee danger lay, before attempts were made to ex- 
tend it by new inland acquisitions. And except for pur- 
poses of conquest, there was no need of further reinforce- 
ments in Asia Minor; since Derkyllidas was already there 
with a force competent to make head against the satraps. 
Nevertheless the Lacedaeemonians embraced the plan eagerly; 
the more so, as envoys were sent from many of the subject 
cities, by the partisans of Lysander and in concert. with 
him, to entreat that Agesilaus might be placed at the head 
of the expedition, with as large a force as he required. 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the pro- 
posed number of men from the allies, since {here 


General : : 
willingness was great promise of plunder for the soldiers in 
Spartan Asia. But the altered position of Sparta with 


allies to respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed 
pba by the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, 
but refusal to take any part in the expedition. The refusal 
ἘΠ of Corinth, indeed, was excused professedly on 
Corinth, | theground ofa recent inauspicious conflagration 
and Athens. of one of the temples in the city; and that of 
Athens, on the plea of weakness and exhaustion not yet 
repaired. But the latter, at least, had already begun to 
conceive some hope from the projects of Konon.? 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to 
take the command and pass into Asia, lent pe- 


Ἐφ ΤῊ culiar importance to the enterprise. The Spartan 
Pine aaa kings, in their function of leaders of Greece, 
memnon-- conceived themselves to have inherited the 
oes se sceptre of Agamemnon and Orestés;3 and Age- 


sacrifice at . : ae : ae 
Aulis--is  Silaus, especially, assimilated his expedition to 


contemp- anew Trojan war—an cffort of united Greece, 
hindered for the purpose of taking vengeance on the 
by the common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. 

“Phe sacrifices having been found favourable, 


Agesilaus took measures for the transit of the troops from 


! Plutarch, Agesil. c. δ. > Herodot. 1. 68; vii. 159; Pausan. 
2 Xen. Hellen. 1ii. 6,6; Pausan. i. 1h, ὦ, 
wh. 9, 3, 
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various ports to Ephesus. But he himself, with one di- 
vision, touched in his way at Gerestus, the southern point 
of Eubcea; wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at 
Aulis, the port of Boeotia where Agamemnon had offered 
his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and 
began the sacrifice, without asking permission from the 
Thebans; moreover he was accompanied by his own pro- 
phet, who conducted the solemnities in a manner not con- 
sistent with the habitual practice of the temple or chapel 
of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, the Thebans, 
resenting the proceeding as an insult, sent a body of armed 
men, and compelled him to desist from the sacrifice. Not 
taking part themselves in the expedition, they probably 
considered that the Spartan king was presumptuous in 
assuming to himself the Pan-hellenic character of a second 
Agamemnon; and they thus inflicted a humiliation which 
Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time 
when Derkyllidas had recently concluded his 4 ¢. 8396. 
Jast armistice With Tissaphernés and Pharna- Αὐτίναὶ of 
bazus; an armistice intended to allow time for Agesilaus 
mutual communication both with Sparta and *t,2nbeeus 
the Persian court. On being asked by the cludes δ 
satrap what. was his purpose in coming, Age- {δὰ ἈΠ 
silaus merely renewed the demand which bad Tissapher- 
before been made by Derkyllidas—of autonomy ΤΣ 
for the Asiatic Greeks. Tissaphernés replied by pro- 
posing a continuation of the same armistice, until he could 
communicate with the Persian court—adding that he hoped 
to be empowered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice 
was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for three months; 
Derkyllidas (who with his army came now under the com- 
mand of Agesilaus) and Herippidas being sent to the satrap 
to receive 1: oath, and take oaths to him in return. 2 

While the army was thus condemned to temporary 
inaction at Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander 
began to excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers; 


1 Xen, Hellen. iii. 4, 3, 4; iii. 5, The term of three months is spe- 
6; Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 6; Pau- citied only in the latter passage. 
san. iii. 9, 2. Tho former armistice of Derkyli- 

2 Xen. Hollen. iti. 4, 6,6; Xon. das was probably not expired when 
Agovilauys, i. Τὸ, Ayesilaus first arrived. 
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and most of all, in Agesilaus. So great and established was 
the reputation of Lysander—whose statue had been 
eas erected at Ephesus itself in the temple of Ar- 
behaviour temist as well as in many other cities—that all 
and over- the Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real 
hecendency Chief of the expedition. That he should be 
of Lysander real] chief, underthe nominal command of another, 
—offensive : ἢ 
to .hearmy Was nothing more than what had happened be- 
and to fore, in the year wherein he gained the great 
Agesilaus. : Le : ἢ : 
victory of ASgospotami—the Lacedemonians 
having then also sent him out in the ostensible ca- 
pacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in order to save 
the inviolability of their own rule that the same man should 
not serve twice as admiral.? It was throngh the instigation 
of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that the de- 
cemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent 
to Sparta to petition tor Agesilaus; a prince as yet untried 
and unknown. So that Lysander—taking credit, with 
truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus first the crown, next 
this important appointment—aintended for himself, aud was 
expected by others, to exercise a fresh turn of command, 
and to renovate in every town the discomfited or enteebled 
Dekarchies. Numbers of his partisans came to Ephesus to 
greet his arrival, and a crowd of petitioners were seen 
following his steps everywhere: while Agesilaus himself 
appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover Lysander 
resumed all that insolence of manner which he had con- 
tracted during his former commands, and which on this 
occasion gave the greater offence, since the manner of 
Agesilaus was both courteous and simple in a peculiar 
degree.3 
The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom [ysander 
eeeiiads had been named to preside, finding themsclyes 
humbles neither consulted by him, nor solicited by others, 
is eee were deeply dissatisfied. Their complaints 
der, who helped to encourage Agesilaus, who was still 
asks to be more keenly wounded in his own personal 
sent away. nies ᾿ ; : 
dignify, to put forth a resolute and imperious 


' Pausan. vi. 3, 6. 401 B.c. It is porsible indeed, that 
2 Xen. Hellen. ii 1,7. This rule ho may have been again seut out 
doeg not seem to have been adhe- as nominal seeretary to some other 
red to afterwards, Lysander was person named as commandor. 
δοὺξ out ayain as commander in Ὁ Vintarch. Agesilaus, c. 7. 
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strength of will, such as he had not before been known to 
possess. He successively rejected every petition preferred 
to him by or through Lysander; a systematic purpose, 
which, though never formally announced, was presently 
discerned by the petitioners, by the Thirty, and by Lysan- 
der himself. The latter thus found himself not merely 
disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated to 
excess, though without any tangible ground of complaint. 
He was forced to warn his partisans, that his intervention 
was an injury and not a benefit to them; that they must 
desist from obsequious attention to him, and must address 
themselves directly to Agesilaus. With that prince he 
also remonstrated on his own account—“Truly, Agesilaus, 
you know how to degrade your friends."—“Ay, to be sure 
(was the reply), those among them who want to appear 
greater than Lam; but such as seek to uphold ime, IT should 
be ashamed if I did not know how to repay with due 
honour.”— Lysander was constrained to admit the force of 
this reply and to request, as the only means of escape 
froin present and palpable humiliation, that he might be 
sent o some mission apart; engaging to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed.? 

This proposition, doubtless even more agrecable to 
Agesilaus than to himgell, being readilyassented 
to, he was dispatched on a mission to the 
Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of Aaa eae 
forgctting past offences and serving with zeal, Ss eo lac 
he found means to gain over a Persian grandee Be aes Nice 
named Spithridatés, who had received some ‘"°** 
offence trom Pharnabazus. Spithridaiés revolted openly, 
carrying a regiment of 200 horse to join Agesilaus; who 
was thus enabled to inform himself fully about the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia 
inthe neighbourhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont.+ 


Lysander is 
senttocom- 


' The garcastic remarks which 
Pintarch ascribes to 


Lysand, ὁ. 23, 
Agesilaus, ft is remarkable that in tho 


ealling Lysander "my meat-distri- 
butor” (xpzndaityy), are not warran. 
ted by Xenophon, and seem not 
to be probablo under the cirenm- 
stances (Plutarch, Uysand, ος 5}; 
Plutarch, Ageril. ¢. 8), 

a Xen. Hellen. ini. 4, 7-10; Pin- 
tarch, Agesilaus, c.7,8, Plutarch, 


Oyusenlum of Xenophon, a special 
Panegyric called Agesilceus, not a 
word is said about this highly 
characteristic proceeding between 
Agesilaus and Lysander at Ephe- 
sus; nor indeed is tle name of 
Lysander one mentioned. 

* Xen, Hellen, ni. 4, 10, 


α ἃ 
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The army under Tissaphernés had been already power- 


Tissapher- 
nés breaks 
the .ruce 
with Agesi- 
laus, who 
makes war 
upon him 
and Pharna- 
bazus—he 
retires for 
the purpose 


ful at the moment when his timidity induced 
him to conclude the first armistice with Der- 
kyllidas. But additional reinforcements, re- 
ceived since the conclusion of the second and 
more recent armistice, had raised him to such 
an excess of confidence, that even before the 
stipulated three months had expired, he sent to 
insist on the immediate departure of Agesilaus 


et orean- trom Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if 
force of such departure were delayed. While this 
cavalry. 


message, accompanied by formidable reports of 
the satrap's force, filled the army at Ephesus with mingled 
alarm an indignation, Agesilaus accepted the challenge 
with cheerful readiness; sending word back that he thanked 
the satrap for perjuring himself in so flagrant a manner, 
as to set the gods against him and ensure their favour to 
the Greek side.!| Orders were forthwith given, and con- 
tingents summoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a forward 
movement southward, to cross the Meander, and attack 
Tissaphernés in Karia, where he usually resided. The 
cities on the route were required to provide magazines, 
so that Tissaphernés. fully anticipating attack in this 
direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the 
purpose of acting on the defensive: while he kept his 
numerous cavalry in the plain of the Mmwander, with a 
view to overwhelm Agesilaus, who had no cavalry, in his 
march over that level territory towards the Karian hills 
and rugged ground. 

But the Lacedemonian king, having put the enemy 
on this false scent, suddenly turned his march northward 
towards Phrygia and the satrapy of Pharnabazus. 'Tissa- 
phernés took no pains to aid his brother satrap, who on 
his side had made few preparations for defence. Accord- 
ingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resistance, took many 
towns and villages, and collected abundance of provisions, 
plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the re- 
volted Spithridatés, and marching as little as possible over 
the plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed incur- 
sions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the resi- 
dence of the satrap himself near the Propontis. Near the 
satrapic residence, however, his small pale of cavalry, 


"Xeon. Hellen. iii 4,11, 12. Ken. Aqeail, i. 12-14, Plutarch. Agesil. o. ἢ, 
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ὕπαρ. LEXI. 
ascending an eminence, came suddenly upon an equal 
detachment of Persian cavalry, under Rhathinés and 
Bageus; who attacked them vigorously, and drove them 
back with some loss, until they were protected by Agesilaus 
himself coming up with the hoplites. The effect of such 
ᾧ check (and there were probably others of the same kind, 
though Xenophon does not specify them) on the spirits of 
the army was discouraging. On the next morning, the 
sacrifices being found unfavourable for farther advance, 
Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the sea. He 
reached Ephesus about the close of autumn; resolved to 
employ the winter in organizing a more powerful cavalry, 
which experience proved to be indispensable. 1 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more 
lucrative than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring 
to view different merits of his hero Agesilaus; in doing 
which he exhibits to us ancient warfare and 
Asiatic habits on a very painful side. In com- 
mon both with Kalhkratidas and Lysander, 
{hough not with the ordinary Spartan comman- 
ders, Agesilaus was indifferent to the acquisition 
of moncy for himself. But he was not the less 
anxious to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive 
atunwarrantable modes ofacquisition for their benefit. De- 
serters often caine in to give information of rich prizes or 
valuable prisoners; which advantages, if he had chosen, he 
might have appropriated to himselt. But he made it a prac- 
tice to throw both the booty and the honour in the way of 
some favourite officer: just as we have seen (in a former 
chapter), that Nenophon himself was allowed by the army 
to capture Asidates and enjoy a large portion of his ran- 
som.?) Again when the army in the course of its march 
was at a considerable distance from the sea, and appeared 
to be advancing farther inland, the authorized auctioneers, 
whose province it was to sell the booty, found the buyers 
extremely slack. It was difficult to keep or carry what was 


Agesilaus 
indifferent 
to money 
for himself, 
but eager in 
enriching 
hig friends. 


' Xeon. Wellon. ii. 4, 18-15; Xen. 
Agesil. i. 25. Ἐπεὶ μέντοι οὐδε sv 
τῇ Φρυγίᾳ ἀνὰ τὰ πεδία ἐδύνατο 
σατρατεὐεσῦαι, διὰ τὴν Φαρναβαΐου 
innelay, ἄσ, 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9. 

These military operations of 
Agesilaus are loosely adverted to 


in the early part ofc. 79 of the 
fourteenth Book of Diodorus. 

2 Xen. Agesil. i. 19: Xen. Anabas. 
vii. 8, 20-23; Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerond. Praccept. p. 809 B. See 
above, Chapter Ixxii. of this His- 
tory. 
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bought, and opportunity for resale did not seem at hand. 
Agesilaus, while he instructed the auctioneers to sell upon 
credit, without insisting on ready money—at the sane time 
gave private hints to a few friends that he was very shortly 
about to return to the sea. The friends thus warned, 
bidding for the plunder on credit and purchasing at low 
prices, were speedily enabled to dispose of it again ata 
seaport, with large profits. 1 

We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces 
His human- procured for Agesilaus many warm admirers; 
ne fowards though the culogies of Xenophon ought to have 
and desert- been confined to another point in his conduct, 
ed children. now to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while secur- 
ing for his army the plunder of the country over which 
he carried his victorious arms, took great pains to prevent 
both cruelty and destruction of property. When any town 
surrendered to him on terms, his exactions were neither 
ruinous nor grossly humiliating.2- Amidst all the plunder 
realised, too, the most valuable portion was, the adult 
natives of both sexes, hunted down and brought in by the 
predatory light troops of the army, to be sold as slaves. 
Agesilaus was vigilant in protecting these poor victims 
from ill-usage; inculcating upon his soldiers the duty, “not. 
of punishing them like wrong-doers, but simply of keeping 
them under guard as men.”3 It was the practice of the 
poorer part of the native population often to sell their 
little children for exportation to travelling slave-merchants, 
from inability to maintain them. The children thus pur- 
chased, if they promised to be handsome, were often mu- 
tilated, and fetched large prices as eunuchs, to supply the 
Jarge demand for the harems and religious worship of many 
Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of the way 
of a plundering army, these slave-merchants were forced 
often to leave by the way-side the little children whom 
they had purchased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or 
starvation. In this wretched condition, they were found 
by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition 


!Xen. Agesil. i. 18. πάντες nap- 
πλήθη χρήματα ἔλαθον, 

χρη, Agenil. i 29-22. 

*Xen. Hellen. tii. 4, 19; Xen. 
Agesil, 1, 28. τοὺς hao τῷ λῃστῶν 
ἀλισχυμένους βορβάρηῦς, 


Bo the word }γστῆς, used in re- 
ference to the fleet, means the 
commander of καὶ predatory vessel 
or privateer (Xen. Hellen, ii. 
1, 30). 
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prompted him to see them carried to a place of safety, 
where he gave them in charge of those old natives whom 
age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
worth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indeed 
in a Grecian general, towards the conquered, he earned the 
gratitude of the captives, and the sympathies of every one 


around. t 


This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the 


ancient world in reference to 
(FJrecian historians rarely condescend to unveil, 
demonstrates the compassionate disposition of 
We find in conjunction with it an- 
other anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of 
The prisoners who had been 
captured during the expedition were brought 
(0 Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves 


Agesilaus. 


his character. 


' Xen, Agesil. i, 21. Καὶ πολλά- 
ALG μὲν προηγύρευςξ τοῖς στρατιώταις 
τοὺς ἀλισχυμένωυς μὴ ὡς αδὶ- 
χοὺς τιμωρεῖσθαι, aid’ ὡς 
αὐθρώπους ὄντας φυλάσσειν. 
Πηλλάχις δὲ, ὅποτε μεταστρατωπεξεῦ- 
oto, εἰ αἴσθοιτο χαταλελειμ- 
μένχπαιδαρια μιχρὰ ἐμπόρωῳ ν, 
(ἃ πολλοὶ ἐπώλουν; διὰ τὸ vo- 
μίὶζειν μὴ δύνασθαι ἂν φέρειν 
αὐτὰ καὶ τρέφειν) ἐπεμέλετο χαὶ 
τούτων, ὅπως συγχομίζοιτό ποι’ τοῖς 
& αὖ διὰ γῆρας καταλελειμμένοιςαϊης 
μαλῶώτοις προσέταττεν extpereisar 
αὐτῶν, ὡς μητε ὑπο χυνῶ) μήθ᾽ ὑπὸ 
λύχων, διαφθειρονντὸ,. “ὥστε οὐ po- 
νον οἱ πυνθανόμενοι ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ χαὶ 
αὐτοὶ οἱ ἁλισχόμενοι, εὑμενεῖς αὐτῷ 
ἐγίγνοντο. 

Herodotus affirms that the Thra- 
ciana also sold their children for 
exportations-xwieoar τὰ τέχνα ἐπ᾿ 
tiaywyy (Herod. v. 6): compare 
Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. viii. 
7-12, p. 346; and Ch. xvi. of this 
History. 

Herodotus mentions the Chian 
merchant Panionius (like the "Mi- 
éyleneus mungo” in Martial—“Sed 
Mitylenwi roseus mangonis ophe- 
bus” Martial, vii. 79)as having con- 
ducted on a large scalo the trade 


etails which . j 
Spartan 


side of his 
character— 
exposure of 
naked pri- 
soners— 
different 
practice of 
Asiatics 
aud Greeks, 


of purchasing boys, looking out 
for such as were handsome, to 
supply the great demand in the 
East for eunuchs, who were sup- 
posed to make better and more 
attached servants. Herodot. viii. 
104. ὅχως yao χτήησαιτο (Panionius) 
παῖδας εἰδξως ἐπαμμένους, ἐχτάμνων, 
ἀγινέων enwhee ες Σάρδις τε χαὶ 
Ἔφεσον χρημάτω, μεγάλων" παρὰ 
γὰρ τοῖσι βαρβάροισι τιμωτεροὶ εἶσι 
οἱ εὐνοῦχοι; πίστιος εἴγεχα τῆς πάσης, 
τῶν ἐνορχίων, Boys were necessary, 
as the operation was performed 
in childhood or youtb—naiéec éx- 
τομίαι (Herodot. vi. 6-32: compare 
jun. 48), The Babylonians, in ad- 
dition to their large pecuniary tri- 
bute, had to furnish to tho Persian 
court annually 600 παῖδας ἐχτομίας 
(Herodot. iii, 92). For some far- 
ther remarks on the preference of 
the Pergians both for the persons 
and the services of εὐνοῦχοι, see 
Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xxi. p. 270; 
Xenoph. Cyropmrd. vii. 5, 61-68. 
Hellanikus (Fr, 168, od, Didot) 
affirmed that the Persians had de- 
rived both the persons ΒΟ employed, 
and the habit of employing them, 
from the Babylonians, 

When Mr. Hanway was travelling 
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for the profit of the army. Agesilaus—being then busily 
employed in training his troops to military efficiency, 
especially for the cavalry service during the ensuing cam- 
paign—thought it advisable to impress them with contempt 
for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. He 
therefore directed the heralds who conducted the auction, 
to put the prisoners up to sale in a state of perfect nudity. 
To have the body thus exposed, was a thing never done, 
and even held disgraceful, by the native Asiatics; while 
among the Greeks, the practice was universal for purposes 
of exercise—or at least had become universal during the 
last two or three centuries—for we are told that originally 
the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed throughout 
Greece. It was one of the obvious differences between 
(irecian and Asiatic customs!—that in the former, both 
the exercises of the palestra, as well as the matches in the 
solemn games, required competitors of every rank to con- 
tend naked. Agesilaus himself stripped thus habitually; 
Alexander prince of Macedon had done so, when he ran at 
the Olympic stadium?—-also the combatants out of the 
great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, when they gained 
their victories in the Olympic pankratium—and all those 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended 
from gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his 
complimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Exphesus, Agesilaus gave special 
orders to put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked; 
not at all by way of insult, but in order to exhibit to the 
eye of the Greek soldier who contemplated them, how 
much he gained by his own bodily training and frequent 
exposure—and how inferior was the ἐπ ἢ οὐ of men 
whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. They displayed 
a white skin, pluinp and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped 
muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in carriages in- 
stead of walking or running; from whence we ,indirectly 
learn that many of them were men in wealthy circum- 


stances. Aud the purpose 


near the Caspian, among the Kal- 
mucks, little children of two or 
three years of age, were often ten- 
dered to him for sale, at two rubles 
per head (Uanway’s Traycls, ch. 
xvi. p. 65, 66). 


1 Herodot. 1.10. napa yap τοῖσι 


of Agesilaus was completely 


Λυδοῖσι, σχεδὸν δὲ παρὰ τοῖσι ἄλ- 
ληισι βαρβάροισι, χαὶ ἄνδρα ὀφθῆναι 
Yio, ἐς αἰσχ" ν μεγάλη, φέρει. 
Compara Thucyd. i, 6; Plato, Re- 
public, v. 3, p. 442 D. 

3 Herodot. v. 22. 
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answered; since his soldiers, when they witnessed such 
evidences of bodily incompetence, thought that “the ene- 
mies against whom they had to contend were not more 
formidable than women.”! Such a method of illustrating 
the difference between good and bad physical training 
would hardly have occurred to any one except a Spartan, 
brought up under the Lykurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of 
his soldiers the inefficiency of untrained bodies, ggorts of 
he kept them throughout the winter under hard Agesilaus | 
work and drill, as well in the palestra as in (ne und’ 
arms. A. force of cavalry was still wanting. to procure 
Yo procure it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks 787% 
in thie various Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horse- 
hack; giving each of them leave to exempt himself, however, 
by providing a competent substitute aud equipment—ian, 
horse, and arms.? Before the commencement of spring, an 
adequate force of cavalry was thus assembled at Ephesus, 
and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the whole 
winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to 
drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as in 
the palestra, Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the 
example of obedience and hard work. Prizes were given 
to the diligent and improving, among hoplites, horsemen, 
and light troops; while the armourers, braziers, leather- 
cutters, &c., all the various artisans whose trade lay in 
muniments of war, were in the fullest employment. ‘It 
was a sight full of encouragement (says Nenophon, who 
was doubtless present and took part in it), tu see Agesilaus 


1 Xen. Hollen, iii. 4, 19. ‘Hyav- 
waves δὲ, xal τὸ χαταφρονεῖν τῶν ROM 
λεμίων ῥωμην τινά ἐμβά)λειν mpgs 
τὸ μάχεσθαι, προεῖπε τοῖς χήρυξι, 
τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν ληστῶ, ἀλισχυμένους 
βαρδάρους γυμνοὺς πωλεῖν. Opweree 
οὖν οἱ στρατιῶται λτυγοὺς per, διὰ 
τὸ μηδέποτε εχδύεσθαι, μαλα- 
χηὺς δὲ χαὶ ἀπονη)ς) διὰ τὸ vet en’ 
ὀχημάτων Elem, ἐνύμισαν, οὐδὲ, διοὶ- 
σειν τὸν πόλεμον ἢ εἰ γυναιξὶ δέοι μά- 
χεσῆχι. 

Xen. Agesil. i, 298—where he has 
it—niovze δὲ χαὶ ἀπόνους, διὰ τὸ 
del en’ ὀχημάτων εἶναι (Polyanus, 
fi. 1,6; Plutarch, Aygesil, ¢. 9). 


Frontinus (i. 18) recounts a pro- 
coeding sumewhat similar on tha 
part of Gelon, after hig great vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians at 
Himera in Sicily:—“Gelo Syracu- 
cusarum tyrannus, bollo adversus 
Pwnos suscepto, cum multos ce- 
pisset, infirmissimum  quemaque 
preeipue ex auxiliaribus, qui ni- 
gerrimi erant, nudatum in = coan- 
epectu guorum produxit, ut per- 
suaderet contemnendos.” 

2Xen. Hellen, fii. 4, 15; Xen. 
Agesil, i, 23. Compare what is 
related about se pio Africanus— 
Livy, xxix. 1. 
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and the soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with wreaths 
on their heads; and marching to the temple of Artemis to 
dedicate their wreaths to the goddess.” 

Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his mi- 
litary operations tor the spring, the first year 
of his command had passed over. Thirty fresh 
Agesilaus counsellors reached Ephesus from Sparta, super- 
renews the : > 5 
war against Seding the first thirty under Lysander, who all 
anes went home forthwith. The army was now not 
phernés, : 
and gains a Only more numerous, but better trained, and 
xictory uear more systematically arranged, than in the pre- 

ceding campaign. Agesilaus distributed the 
various divisions under the command of different members 
of the new Thirty; the cavalry being assigned to Xenoklés, 
the Neodamode hoplites to Skythés, the Cyrcians to 
Herippidas, the Asiatic contingents to Migdon. He then 
gave out that he should march straight against Sardis. 
Nevertheless Tissaphernés, who was in that place, con- 
struing this proclamation asa feint, and believing that the 
real march would be directed against Karia, disposed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Meander as he had done in the 
preceding campaign; while his infantry were sent still 
farther southward within the Karian frontier. On this oc- 
casion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had announced, 
in the direction of Sardis. For three days he plundered 
the country without seeing an enemy; nor was if until the 
fourth day that the cavalry of ‘Tissaphernés could be sum- 
moned back to oppose him; the infantry being even yet at 
a distance. On reaching the banks of the river Paktélus, 
the Persian cavalry found the Greek light troops dispersed 
for the purpose of plunder, attacked them by surprise, and 
drove them in with considerable loss. Presently however 
Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian in- 
fantry could arrive in the ficld. In efliciency, it appears, 
the Persian cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and 
in number apparently superior. But when he brought up 
his infantry, and caused his peltasts and younger hoplites 
to join the cavalry in a vigorous attack—victory soon de- 
clared on his side. The Persians were put to flight and 
many of them drowned in the Paktélus. Their camp too 
was taken, with a valuable booty; including several camels, 


' Xen. Hellen. isi. 4,17, 18; Xen, Agesil. i. 26, 27, 
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which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into Greece. 
‘This success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of all 
the territory round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the 
very gates of that city, plundering the gardens and orna- 
mented ground, proclaiming liberty to those within, and 
defyin Miscapheries to come out and fight.! 

The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now 


approached its close. The Persiaus in or near Artaxerxés 
Sardis loudly complained of him as leaving them ¢®uses Tis- 
saphernés 


undefended, from cowardice and anxiety for his 
own residence in Karia; while the court of Susa 
was now aware that the powerful reinforcement seded by 
which had been sent to him last year, intended Tithraustés. 
to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve 
absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatisfac- 
tion was added a court-intrigue; to which, and to the 
agency of a person yet more worthless and cruel than him- 
self, Tissaphernés fell a victim. The Queen Mother Pary- 
satis had never forgiven him for having been one of the 
principal agents in the defeat and death of her son Cyrus. 
Her influence being now re-established over the mind of 
Artaxerxés, she took advantage of the existing discredit 
of the satrap to get an order sent down for his deposition 
and death. Tithraustés, the bearer of this order, seized 
him by stratagem at Kolosse in Phrygia, while he was in 
the bath, and caused him to be beheaded.? 

The mission of Tithraustés to Asia Minor was accom- 
panied by increased efforts on the part of Persia 
for prosccuting the war against Sparta with 
vigour, by sea as well as by land; and also for fomenting 
the anti-Spartan movement which burst out into hostilities 
this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately after 
the death of Tissaphernés, Tithraustés endeavoured to 


to be put 
to death, 
and super- 


B.0, 395 


1 Xen. Hellen, iii. 4, 21-24, Xen. 
Agesil. 1. 32, 33; Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 10. 

Diodorus (xiv. &0) professes (0 
describe this battle; but his des- 
cription is hardly to be reconciled 
with that of Xenophon, which is 
better authority. Among other 
points of differonce, Diodorus 
affirms that the Persians had 60,000 
infantry ; and Pausanias also states 


(iii, 9, 3) that the number of Per- 
sian infantry in this battlo was 
freater than had ever been got 
together sinco the times of Darius 
and Xerxes. Whereas Xenophon 
expressly states that the Persian 
infantry had not come up, and 
took no part in the battle. 

5 Plutarch, Artaxerx, c. 23; Dio- 
dor. xiv. §0; Aen. Mellen. iii. 4, 28. 
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open negotiations with Agesilaus; who was in military 
possession of the country round Sardis, while that city it- 
Westin: self appears to have been occupied by Ariaus— 
tions be- probably the samme Persian who had formerly 
tween the een general under Cyrus, and who had now 
new satrap : A . A 
and Agesi- again revolted from Artaxerxés.! Tithraustés 
laus—the — took ercdit to the justice of the King for having 
satraps In . . ἢ 
Asia Minor punished the late satrap; out of whose perfidy 
hostile to (he affirmed) the war had arisen. He then 
each other. 2 3 ae 
summoned Agesilaus, in the King’s name, to 

evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to pay their 
original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, 
subject to that one condition. Had this proposition been 
accepted and executed, it would have secured these Greeks 
against Persian occupation or governors; a much inilder 
fate for them than that to which the Lacedemonians had 
consented in their conventions with Tissaphernés sixteen 
years betore,? and analogous to the position in which the 
Chalkidians of Thrace had been placed with regard to 
Athens, under the peace of Nikias;3 subject to a fixed tri- 
bute, yet autonomous—with no other obligation or inter- 
ference. Agesilaus replied that he had no power to enter- 
tain such a proposition without the authorities at home, 
whom he accordingly sent to consult. But in the imterim 
he was prevailed upon by Tithraustés to conclude au 
urmuistice for six months, and to move out of his sutrapy 
into that of Pharnabazus; receiving a contribution of thirty 
talents towards the temporary mamtenance of the army. ! 
These satraps generally acted more like independent. or 
even hostile princes, than cooperating colleagues; one of 
the many causes of the weakness of the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus bad reached the netghbourhood of 
Kymé, on his march northward to the Hellespontine 
Phrygia, he received a despatch from home, placing the 
Spartan naval force in the Asiatic seas under his com- 
mand, as well as the land-force, and empowering lim to 
name whomsvever he chose as acting admiral.o For the 
first time since the battle of AWgospotam), the maritime 
empire of Sparta was beginning to be threatened, and in- 


ι Xen. Hellen. 111. 15, 15; iv. 4 Xen. Hellen. iil. 4,26; Diodor. 
1, 27. iv. 80, ἀξυμηνιαίους 219795. 
4 Thucyd, viii. 18, 37, 08, Xen, Hellen. iif. 4, 27. 


7 Thucyd. v. 16, 5. 
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creased efforts on her part were becoming requisite. Phar- 
nabazus, going up in person to the court of Artaxerxés, had 


by pressing representations obtained a large 
subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and 
Phoenicia, to act under the Athenian admiral 
Konon against the Juacedemonians.1 That 
officer—with a fleet of forty triremes, before 
the equipment of the remainder was yet com- 
plete—-had advanced along the southern coast 
of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south-west- 
ern corner of the peninsula, on the frontier of 
Karia und Lykia. In this port he was besieged 
by the Lacedemonian fleet of 120 triremes under 
Pharax, Buta Persian reinforcement strength- 
ened the fleet of Konon to eighty sail, and put 
the place out of danger; so that Pharax, desisting 
jrom the siege, retired to Rhodes. 


B.C. 395, 


Commence- 
ment of 
action at 
Kea against 
Sparta— 
the Athe- 
nian Ko- 
non, assist- 
ed by 
Persian 
ships and 
money, 
commands 
a fleet of 
eighty sail 
on the coast 
of Karia. 


Lhe neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now 
with his fleet of cighty sail near the Chersonesus of Ixnidus, 
emboldened the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was 


at Rhodes that the gencral detestation of the 
Lacedeemonian empire, disgraced in so many 
different cities by the local Dekarchies and hy 
the Spartan harmosts, first manifested itself, 
And such was the ardour of the Rhodian popu- 
lation, that their revolt took place while the 
fleet of Pharax was (in part at least) actually 


Rhodes re- 
volts from 
the Spartan 
empire -- 
Konon cap- 
tures an 
Egyptian 
corm-flect 
at Rhodes. 


in the harbour, and they drove him out of it.2) Konon, 
whose secret encouragemenuts had helped to excite this in- 
surrection, presently savled to Rhodes with his flect, and 
made the island his main station. It threw into his hands 
un unexpected advantage; fur a numerous fleet of vessels 
arrived there shortly afterwards, sent by Nephereus the 
native king of Egypt (which was in revolt against the 
Persians) with marine stores and gram to the aid of the 
Lacedwmonians. Not having been apprised of the recent 
revolt, these vessels entered the harbour of Rhodes asif it 


1 Diodor. xiv. 39: Justin. vi. 1. 
2 Diodor. xiv. 79. 'Ῥυδιοι be ἐχ- robin 
βαλόντες τὸν τῶν [Π:ληποννητίων Compare Androtion apud Pau- 
στόλον, ἀπέστησαν ἀπὸ Λαχεδσιμη- saniam, vi. 7, 2. 
νίων, καὶ τὸν Κόνωνα προσεδεξαντη 
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were still a Lacedsemonian island; and their cargoes were 
thus appropriated by Konon and the Rhodians.! 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies 
of Athens which took place during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, [ had occasion to point out more 
than once that all of them took place not merely 
in the absence of any Athenian force, but even 
at the instigation (in most cases) of a present 
hostile force—by the contrivance of a local 
party—and without privity or previous consent 
of the bulk of the citizens. The present revolt of Rhodes, 
forming a remarkable contrast on all these points, occa- 
sioned the utmost surprise and indignation among the 
Lacedemonians. They saw themselves about to enter 
upon a renewed maritime war, without that aid which 
they had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with 
ageravated uncertainty in respect to their dependencies 
and tribute. It was under this prospective anxicty that 
they took the step of nominating Agesilaus to the com- 
mand of the fleet as well as of the army, in order to ensure 
unity of operations;? though a distinction of function, which 
they had hitherto set great value upon maintaining, was 
thus broken down—and though the two Pain: had 
never been united in any king before Agesilaus,3 Pharax, 
the previous admiral, was recalled. 

But the violent displeasure of the Juacedemonians 
against the revolted Rhodians was still better 
attested by another proceeding. Among all the 


Anxiety of 
the Lacedx- 
monians— 
Agesilaus 
is appoint- 
ed to com- 
mand at 
sea as well 
as on land. 


severity of 
the Lace- 


damonians great families at Rhodes, none were more 
bodian distinguished than the Diagorida. Its members 
Gricus— 


were not only generals and high political func- 
tionarics in their native island, but had attained 
even Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalleled 
series of victorics at the Olympic and other 
great solemnities. Dorieus, a member of this 


contrast of 
the former 
treatment 
of the game 
mun by 
Athena. 


1 Diodor. xiv. 79; Justin. tvi. 2) 2 Xen. Heilen. ii. 4, 27. 


cally this native Egyptian king 
Hercynion. 

It seems to Lave bcen the uni- 
form practice, for the corn-ships 
eoming fram Eyypt to Greece to 
Lakt at Rhodes (Demosthen. cont. 
Dienysudor, p. 1295. compare He- 
rodut. 13. 182). 


2 Plutarch, Ayesil, c. 19; Aristo- 
tel Politic. if. 6, 22. 

4 Tho Lacedwmonian named 
Pharax, mentioned by Theopompus 
(Fragm. 218. ed. Didot: compare 
Atienxus, xii, p. 536) as a profli- 
gate and extravagant person, is 
more probably an officer who ser 
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family, had gained the victory in the pankration at Olym- 
pia on three successive solemnities. He had obtained 
seven prizes in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian 
games. He had carried off the prize at one Pythian so- 
lemnity without a contest—no one daring to stand up 
against him in the fearful struggle of the pankration. Ag 
a Rhodian, while Rhodes was a subject-ally of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, he had been so pronounced 
in his attachment to Sparta as to draw on himself a sen- 
tence of banishment; upon which he had retired to Thurii, 
and had been active in hostility to Athens after the 
Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted 
out at his own cost, he had been captured in 407 5.0, by 
the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By 
the received practice of war in that day, his life was for- 
feited; and over and above such practice, the name of 
Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the Athenians. But when 
they saw before the public assembly a captive enemy, of 
heroic lineage as well as of unrivalled athletic majesty and 
renown, their previous hatred was so overpowered by 
sympathy and admiration, that they liberated him by 
public vote, and dismissed him unconditionally. ! 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been 
related in my sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed 
as a contrast to the treatment which the same Doricus 
now underwent from the Lacedemonians, What he had 
been dving since, we do not. know: but at the time when 
Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, he was not only absent 
from the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. 
Such however was the wrath of the Lacedzmonians against 
Rhodians generally, that Dorieus was seized by their 
order, brought to Goats, and there condemned and exe- 
cuted.2 It seems hardly possible that he can have had 
aay personal concern in the revolt. Had such been the 
fact, he would have been in the island-—or would at least 
have tuken care not to be within the reach of the Jace- 
dzemonians when the revolt happened. VPerhaps however 
ved under Dionykius in Sicily and Compare a similar instance of 
Italy, about forty years aftor tho merciful dealing, on the part of 
revolt of Rhodes. The difference the Syracugan assembly, towards 
of time appears so great, that we tho Sikel prince Ouketius (Diodor, 
must probably suppose two diffe- πὶ, 92), 


ront mer bearing the same name. 2 Pausaniag, vi. 7, 2. 
1 Χορ, Hellen. 1, 6, 19. 
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other members of the Diagoridex, his family, once so much 
attached to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for we 
know, by the example of the Thirty at Athens, that the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harmosts made them- 
selves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to demo- 
cratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that the 
Diagorida) may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
polities. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same 
Sentiment man by Athens and by Sparta raises instructive 
ots malty reflections. It exhibits the difference both be- 
pared with tween Athenian and Spartan sentiment, and 
that of in- between the sentiment of a multitude and that 
dividuals. of a few. The grand and sacred personality of 
the Hieronike Dorieus, when exhibited to the senses of the 
Athenian multitude—the spectacle of a man in chains be- 
fore them, who had been proclaimed victor and crowned 
on so many solemn occasions beforethelargest assemblages 
of Greeks ever brought together—produced an overwhelm- 
ing effect upon their emotions; sufhcient not only to efface 
a strong pre-established antipathy founded on active past 
hostility, but to countervail a just cause of revenge, speak- 
ing in the language of that day. But the same appearance 
produced no effect at all on the Spartan Ephors and Senate; 
not sufficient even to hinder them from putting Dorieus to 
death, though he had given them no cause for antipathy 
or revenge, simply as a sort of retribution for the revolt 
of the island. Now this difference depended partly upon 
the difference between the sentiment of Athenians and 
Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the 
sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had Doricus 
been brought before a select judicial tribunal at Athens, 
instead of before the Athenian public assembly—or had 
the case been discussed before the assembly in his absence 
—he would have heen probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstances; but the vehement 
emotion worked by his presence upon the multitudinons 
spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intoler- 
able to them. It has been common with historians of 
Athens to dwell upon the passions of the public assembly 
as if it were susceptible of excitement only in an angry or 
vindictive direction; wnereas the truth is, and the example 
before us illustrates, that they were open-minded in one 
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direction. as well as in another, and that the present 
emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic as 
well as resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of 
multitude. And thus, where the established rule of 
procedure happened to be cruel, there was some chance of 
moving an Athenian sme Be mitigate it in a particular 
case, though the Spartan Ephors or Senate would be 
inexorable in carrying it out—if indeed they did not, as 
seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go beyond 
it im rigour. 

While Konon and the Rhodians were thus raising 
hostilities against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on |. ao, 
receiving at Kymé the news of his nomination κα ποτα of 
to the double command, immediately despatched Agesilaus 
orders to the -dependent maritime cities and ἐν augment 
islands, requiring the construction and equip- he names 
ment of new triremes. Such was the influence Tesandor 
of Sparta, and so much did the local govern- 
ments rest upon its continuance, that these requisitions 
were zealously obeyed. Many leading men incurred con- 
siderable expense, from desire to acquire his favour; so 
that a flect of 120 new triremes was ready by the ensuing 
year. Agesilaus, naming his brother-in-law Peisander to 
act as admiral, sent him to superintend the preparations; 
a brave young man, but destitute both of skill and ex- 
perience. ! 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the 
beginning of autumn) towards the satrapy of operations 
Pharnabazus--Phrygia south and south-east of ofAesiaus 
the Propontis. Under the active guidance of ἀτρ αν 
his new auxiliary Spithridatés, he plundered »a-us.. 
the country, capturing some towns, and reducing others to 
capitulate; with considerable advantage to his soldiers. 
Pharnabazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a battle 
in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his force near 
his own residence at. Daskylium, offering no opposition to 
the march of Agesilaus; who was induced by Spithridatés 
to traverse Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of 
concluding an alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. 
That prince, in nominal dependence on Persia, could muster 
the best cavalry in the Persian empire. But he had 
recently refused to obey an invitation from the court at 


‘Xen. Hellen iii, 4, 28,29; Plutarch, Ayesil. c. 10. 
VOL. IX. H 
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Susa, and he now not only welcomed the appearance of 
Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, strengther- 
ing him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltasts. 
Anxious to requite Splthridatés for his services, and 
vehemently attached to his son, the beautiful youth Mega- 
batés—Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter 
of Spithridatés. He even caused her to be conveyed by 
sea in a Lacedemonian trireme—probably from Abydos, 
to Sinopé.! 

Reinforced by the Paphlagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus 
prosecuted the war with augmented vigour 
against the satrapy of Pharnabazus. He now 
approached the neighbourhood of Daskylium, 


He lays 
waste the 
residence of 
the satrap, 


andsur- = the residence of the satrap himself, inherited 
ee from his father Pharnakés, who had been satrap 
offence before him. This was ἃ well-supplied country, 
Spitmi. _—‘full of rich villages, embellished with parks and 
dates, gardens for the satrap’s hunting and gratifica- 


tion: the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead him also to 
remark that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, with 
rivers full of fish.2 In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with 
provisions, became so careless, and straggled with so much 
contempt of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body 
of 400 cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an oppor- 
tunity of attacking 700 of them by surprise; driving them 
back with considerable loss, until Agesilaus came up to 
protect them with the hoplites. 


This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. 
Fearful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 1-15. 

The negotiat:on of this marriage 
vy Agesilaus is detailed in a cu- 
rious and interesting manner by 
Xenophon, His conversation with 
Otys took place in the presence 
of the thirty Spartan counsellors, 
and probably in the presence of 
Xenophon himsetf, 

The attachment of Agesilaus to 
the youth Megahazus or Mregaha- 
tes, is marked in the Hellenica 
(iv. 1, 6-28)—but is more strongly 
brought out in the Agesilaus of 


Menophon (v. 6). and in Plutarcy, 
Agesil. c. 11, 

In the retreat of the Ten Thon- 
sand Greeks (five years before) 
along the southern ecnoast of the 
Euxine, ἃ Paphlagonian prince 
namcd Korylas is mentioned (Xon, 
Anab. vy. 5, 22; v. 6, 8). Whether 
there was more than one Paphla- 
gonian prince—or whether Otys was 
successor of Korylas—we cannot 
tell. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 1, 10-33. 
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refrained from occupying any fixed position. He hovered 
about the country, carrying his valuable property along 
with him, and keeping his place of encampment as secret 
as he could. The watchful Spithridatés, nevertheless, 
having obtained information that he was encamped for the 
night in the village of Kané, about 18 miles distant, 
Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartgns) undertook a night- 
march with a detachment to surprise him. Two thousand 
Grecian hoplites, the like number of light-armed peltasts, 
and Spithridatés with the Paphlagonian horse, were ap- 
pointed to accompany him. Though many of these soldiers 
took advantage of the darkness to evade attendance, the 
enterprise proved .completely successful. The camp of 
Pharnabazus was surprised at break of day; his Mysian 
advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, 
with all his troops, was compelled to take flight with 
scarcely any resistance. AJ] his stores, plate, and personal 
furniture, together with a large baggage-train and abun- 
dance of prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. As 
the Paphlagonians under Spithridatés formed the cavalry 
of the victorious detachment, they naturally took more 
spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They were 
proceeding to carry off their acquisitions, when Herippidas 
interfered and took everything away from them; placing 
the entire spoil of every description undcr the charge of 
Grecian officers, to be sold by formal auction in a Grecian 
city; after which the proceeds were to be distributed or 
applied by public authority. The orders of Herippidas 
were conformable to the regular and systematic proceeding 
of Grecian officers; but Spithridatés and the Bache ona 
were probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriat- 
ing that which they had themselves captured. Moreover, 
the order, disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them 
with Lacedemonian harshness of manner,! unaccompanied 
»y any guarantee that they would be allowed, even at last, 
a fair share of the proceeds. Resenting the conduct of 
Herippidas as combining injury with insult, they deserted 
in the night, and fled to Sardis, where the Persian Arius 
was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. This was a 
serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to Agesilaus. 
He was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, 


' Plutaroh, Agesil. c. 11. πιχρὸς ὧν εξεταστὴς τῶν χλαπέντων, £0. 
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and of an enterprising Asiatic informant; but the report 
would be spread that he defrauded his Asiatic allies of 
their legitimate plunder, and others would thus be deterred 
from joining him. His personal sorrow ἰδ was aggravated 
by the departure of the youth Megabazus, who accompanied 
his father Spithridatés to Sardis. ! 

' ΤῸ was towards the close of this winter that a personal 
Personal  conferenc® took place between Agesilaus and 
‘conference Pharnabazus, managed by the intervention of a 
erween.s Greek of Kyzikus named Apollophanés; who 
and Phar- was connected by ties of hospitality with both, 
ΠΒΌΘΕΜΕ and served to each as guarantee for the good 
faith of the other. We have from Xenophon, himsel! 
probably present, an interesting detail of this interview. 
Agesilaus accompanied by his thirty Spartan counsellors, 
being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all 
of them sat down upon the grass to wait. Presently came 
Pharnabazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His 
attendants were beginning to spread fine carpets for him, 
when the satrap, observing how the Spartans were seated, 
felt ashamed of such a luxury for himself, and sat down on 
the grass by the side of ἀ ear Having exchanged 
salutes, they next shook hands; after which Pharnabazus, 
who as the older of the two had been the first to tender 
his right-hand, was also the first to open the conversation, 
Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense with the 
necessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. “Agesilaus 
(said he), I was the friend aud ally of you Jacedsemonians 
while you were at war with Athens: I furnished you with 
money to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you 
myself ashore on horseback, chasing your enemies into the 
sea. You cannot charge me with ever having played you 
fulse, like Tissaphernés, either by word or deed. Yet after 
this behaviour, [ am now reduced by you to such a con- 
dition, that I have not a dinner in my own territory, ex- 
cept by picking up your leavings, like the beasts of the 
field. 1 see the fine residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, 


4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1,27; Plutarch, and Meygabazus cannot have occur- 
Agessl, c. 11. red on the departure of the latter, 

Since the flight of Spithridatés but must belong to some other 
took place secretly by night, the occasion; as indeed {1 seems to be 
scene which Plutarch asserts to represented by Xenophon (Agesil., 
have taken place between Agesilaus v, 4). 
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bequeathed to me by my father, which formed the charm 
of my life, cut wp or burnt down by you. Is this the con- 
duct of men mindful of favours received, and eager to, re- 
quite them? Pray answer me this question; for perhaps 
1 have yet to learn what is holy and just.” 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with 
shame by this emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; 
while Agesilaus, after a long pause, at length replied— 
“You are aware, Pharnabazus, that in Grecian cities, in- 
dividuals become private friends and guests of each other. 
Such guests, if the cities to which they belong go to war, 
fight with each other, and sometimes by accident even kill 
each other, each in behalf of his respective city. So then 
it is that we, being at war with your king, are compelled 
to hold all his domimions as enemy’s land. But in regard 
to you, we would pay any price to become your friends. 
I do not invite you to accept us as masters, in place of 
your present master; I ask you to become our ally, and to 
enjoy your own property as a freeman—bowing before no 
man and acknowledging no master. Now freedom is in 
itself a possession of the highest value. But this is not all. 
We do not call upon you to bea freeman, and yet poor. 
We offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not 
for the king, but for yourself; by reducing those who are 
now your fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now tell 
ine—if you thus continue a freeman and become rich, what 
can you want further to make you a thoroughly pros- 
perous man?” 

“I will speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharna- 
bazus). If the king shall send any other general, and put 
me under him, I shall willingly become your friend and 
ally. But if he imposes the duty of command on me, so 
strong is the point of honour, that I shall continue to 
make war upon you to the best of my power. Expect 
nothing else.” ! 

Δ ΜΙΝ struck with this answer, took his hand and 
said—“Would that with such high-minded sentiments you 
could become our friend! At any rate, let me assure you 
of this—that I will immediately quit your territory; and 


‘Xeon. Hellen. iv. 1, 88 ᾿Ἐὰν ὑμῖν we ἂν δύνωμαι ἄριστα. 
μέντοι μοι τὴν ἀρχὴν προστάττῃ, Compare about φιλοτιμία, Hero- 
τοιοῦτόν τι, ὡς uixe, φιλοτιμία dot. iii, 53. 
ἐστὶ, εὖ χρὴ εἰδέναι, ὅτι πολεμήσω 
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for the future, even should the war continue, I will respect 
both you and all your property, as long 9g I can turn my 
arms against any other Persians.” 

Here the conversation closed; Pharnabazus mounted 
his horse, and rode away. His soh by Parapita, however 
—at that time still a handsome youth—lingered behind, 
ran up to Agesilaus, and ἐπὶ δ τὸ ee I make 

you my guest.” “I accept it with all my heart”—was the 
answer. “Remember me by this”—rejoined the young 
Persian—putting into the heads of Agesilaus the fine 
javelin which he carried. The latter immediately took off 
the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
Idzeus, and gave them as a return present, upon which the 
young man rode away with them, and rejoined his father. 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this 
Friendship Interview as described by Xenophon, who here 
established breathes into his tame Hellenic chronicle some- 
uesilaus thing of the romantic spirit of the Cyropedia. 
and the son The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and 
ore narna- the son of Pharnabazus were not forgotten by 
character of either. The latter—being in after-days im- 
Agesilaus. J ,overished and driven into exile by his brother, 
during the absence of Pharnabazus in Egypt—was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Greece; where Agesilaus provided 
him with protection and a home, and even went so far as 
to employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, to 
whom the son of Pharnabazus was attached. This Athenian 
youth had outgrown the age and size of the boy-runners 
in the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Agesilaus, by stre- 
nuous personal interference, overruled the reluctance of 
the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him 
as a competitor with the other boys.? The stress laid by 
Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian 
sentiment, and shows us the variety of objects which per- 
sonal ascendency was used to compass. Disintevaste in 
regard to himself, Ἂς keene was unscrupulous both in 
promoting the encroachments, and screening the injustices, 
of his friends. The unfair ΤΠ ἐδ which he procured 
for this youth, though a small thing in itself, could hardly 
fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar with theestab- 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 29-41; Plut- ἐποίησεν, ὅπως ἂν be ἐχεῖνον ἐγχρι- 
arch, Agesil, ὁ, 13, 14; en. Gein sic τὸ στάδιον ἐν Ὀλυμπίᾳ, μέ- 
Agesil. iii. 6. γιστὴς ὧν καιδῶν. 

* Xen, Hollen. fv. 1, 40. πάντ᾽ 5 Plutarch, Agoall. c. 6-13, 
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lished conditions of the stadium, and to expose the judges 
to severe censure. 

Quitting thé katrapy of Pharnabazus—which was now 
pretty well exhausted, while the armistice con- | | 4, 
cluded with Tithraustés must have expired— Diomiside 
Agesilaus took up his camp near the temple of position 
Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Thébé (in διὰ lerse 
the region commonly known as olis), near the tions for 
Gulf of Eleus. He here employed himself in jAtiatic — 
bringing together an er asdl number of troops fare, of 
_ with a view to penetrate farther into the inte- Agesilaus 
rior of Asia Minor during thesummer. Recent ed with his 
events had greatly increased the belief enter- e™my to Fe- 
tained by the Asiatics in his superior strength; ἢ 
so that he received propositions from various districts in 
the interior, inviting his presence, and expressing anxiety 
to throw off the Persian yoke. He sought also to compose 
the disgensions and misrule which had arisen out of the 
Juysandrian Dekarchies in the Greco-Asiatic cities, avoid- 
ing as much as possible sharp inflictions of death or exile. 
How much he achieved in this direction, we cannot tell 1— 
nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve much, 
without dismissing the Spartan harmosts and lessening the- 
political power of his own partisans; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther 
than ever into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if 
Sagan of the western portion of Persian Asia. What 

e would ‘have permanently accomplished towards this 
scheme, cannot be determined; for his aggressive march 
was suspended by a summons home, the reason of which 
will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabasus had been called from his 
satrapy to go and take the command of the 


fe ae ee . BO, 894, 
Persian fleet in Kilikia and the south of Asia seed aor 
Minor, in conjunction with Konon. Since the proceed. 


revolt of Rhodes from the Lacedemonians (in ings of Ko- 
the summer of the preceding year 395 5.0.), that τ νὰ 
active Athenian had achieved nothing. The of the 
burst of activity, pr-duced by the first visit of acct ule 
Pharnabazus at the Porsian court, had been Personal 
paralysed by the jealousies of the Persian com- posige “° 
manders, reluctant to serve under a Greek—by court. 


‘Xen. Hellen. iv. 1,°41; Xen. ὁ. 14,15; Isokratés, Or. v. (Philipp.) 
Agesil, i. 35-88; Plutarch, Agesil. 8, 108, 
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peculation of officers who embezzled the pay destined for 
the troops—by mutiny in the fleet from absence of pay-— 
and by the many delays arising while the satraps, unwilling 
to spend their own revenues in the war, waited for orders 
and remittances from court.:| Hence Konon had been 
unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, during those 
months when the Lacedemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved 
—seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home? 
as well as of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
through the encouragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian 
physicians resident at the Persian court—on going himself 
into the interior to communicate personally with Artaxer- 
xés. Landing on the Kilikian coast, he crossed by land 
to Thapsacus on the Euphratés (as the Cyreian army had 
marched), from whence he sailed down the river in a boat 
to Babylon. It appears that he did not sce Artaxerxés, 
from repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which 
was required from all who approached the royal person. 
But his messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others 
—with his confident engagement to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, 
if the Persian forces and money were put into efficient 
action—produced a powerful effect on the mind of the 
monarch; who doubtless was not merely alarmed at the 
formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, but also 
hated the Lacedzmonians as main agents in the aggressive 
enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxés not only approved his 
views, but made to him a large grant of money, and trans- 
mitted peremptory orders to the coast that his officers 
should be.active in prosecuting the maritime war. 


1 Compare Diodor. xv. 41 ad fin.; 
and Thucyd. viii. 45. 

2 Tsokratés (Or. viii. de Pace, εκ. 
82) alludes to “many embassica” as 
having been sent by Athens to 
the king of Persia, to protest 
against the Lacedemonian domi- 
nion. But this mission of Konon 
is the only one which we cao 
verify, prior to the battle of 
Knidus. 

Probably Demus the gon of Pyri- 


lampés, an eminent citizen and 
tricrarch of Athens, must have beon 
one of tho companions of Konon 
in this mission. He is mentioued 
im an oration of Lysias as having 
received from the Great King a 
present of a golden drinking-bowl 
or φιάλη; and I do not know on 
what other occasion he can havo 
received it, exc: pt in thig embassy 
(Lysias, Or. xix. De Bonis Aristoph. 
8. 27) 
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What was of still greater moment, Konon was per- 


mitted to name any Persian whom he chose, 


Pharna- 
as admiral jointly with himself. It was by his bazus ia 
choice that Pharnabazus was called from his ποτα ἤόσκαο 
satrapy, and ordered toact jointly as commander ly with 


of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest and most 
straightforward among all the Persian grandees, and just 
now smarting with resentment at the devastation of his 
satrapy' by Agesilaus, cooperated center with Konon. 
A. powerful θοῦ, partly Phoenician, partly Athenian or 
Grecian, was soon equipped, superior in number even to 
the nawly-organized Lacedemonian fleet under Peisander.? 
Kuagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus,? not only provided 
many triremes, but served himself personally on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 3.c., that Pharna- 
bazus and Konon brought their united fleet to the south- 
western corner of Asia Minor; first probably to the friendly 
island of Rhodes, next off Loryma‘ and the mountain called 


§ Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 6.. 

2 The measures of Konon and 
the transactions preceding the 
battle of Knidus, are very impcr- 
fectly known to us; but wo may 
gather them generally from Dio- 
dorus, xiv. 81; Justin, vi. 3, 4; 
Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Conon. c. 2, 
3; Ktesie Fragment. c. 62, 63, ed. 
Bahr. 7 

Isokratés (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) ¢. 
165: compare Orat. ix. (Euagor.) 
s. 77) speaks loosely as to the du- 
ration of time that the Persian 
fleet remained blocked up by the 
Lacedamonians before Konon ob- 
tained his final and vigorous orders 
from Artaxerxés, unless wo aro to 
understand his three years as re- 
ferring to tho first news of outtt 
ofships of warin Phanicia, brought 
to Sparta by Hérodas, as Schneider 
understands them; and even thon 
the statement that the Persian fleet 
remained πολιορχούμενον for all 
this time would be much exagge- 
rated. Allowing for exaggeration, 
however, Isokratés coincides gene- 
rally with the authorities abovo 
noticed. 


It would appear that Ktesias 
the physician obtained about this 
time permission to quit the court 
of Persia, anil come back to 
Greece. Perhaps he may have been 
induced (like Demokédés of Kroton 
120 years before) to promote the 
views of Konon in order to get 
for himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias 
given by Photius (c. 63) mention 
is made of some Lacedxmonian 
envoys who were now going up 
to the Persian court, and were 
watched or detained on the way. 
This mission can hardly have taken 
place beforo the battle of Knidus, 
for then Agesilaus was in the full 
tide of success, and contemplating 
the largest plans of aggrossion 
against Persia. It must have taken 
place, 1 presume, after the battle, 

* Tsokratas, Or, ix. (Euagoras) 8. 
67. Εὐαγόρου δὲ αὐτὸν te παρα- 
σχόντος; ταὶ τῆς δυνάμεως τὴν» 
πλείστην παρασχευάσαντος. Compare 
a. 83 of the same oration. Compare 
Pausanias, i. 3, 1. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 83. διέτριβον περὶ 
Awpupa τῆς Χερσονήσου. 
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Dorion on the peninsula of Knidus.t Peisander, with the 
fleet of Sparta and her allies, sailed out from 


5.0. 894. ; ͵ 
Battle of Καϊάαβ to meet them, and both parties prepared 
Knidus— for a battle. The numbers of the Lacedemo- 
complete : j ; δ᾽ 
“οι θ 6. «tans are reported by Diodorus eighty-five 
the Lace- triremes; those of Konon and Pharnabazus at 
demonian above ninety. But Xenophon, without par- 
‘death of | ticularising the number on either side, seems 
Peisander to intimate the disparity as far greater; stating 
the admiral. ‘ P : 
that the entire fleet of Peisander was consider- 
ably inferior even to the Grecian division under Konon, 


without reckoning the Phoenician ships under Pharna- 
bazus.2. In spite of such inferiority, ἜΗΝ did not 
shrink frem the encounter. Though a young man without 
military skill, he possessed a full measure of Spartan 
courage and pride; moreover—since the Spartan maritime 
empire was only maintained by the assumed superiority of 
his fleet—had he confessed himself too weak to fight, his 
enemies would have gone unopposed round the islands to 
excite revolt. Accom ngle he sailed forth from the harbour 
‘of Knidus. But when the two fleets were ranged to op- 
posite to each other, and the battle was about to commence 
—so manifest and alarming was the superiority of the 
Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 
division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without 
striking a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, 
he nevertheless led his fleet into action with the greatest 
valour. -But his trireme was overwhelmed by numbers, 
@roken in various places by the beaks of the enemy’s ships, 
and forced back upon the land, together with a large por- 
tion of his fleet. Many of the crews jumped out and got 
to land, abandoning their triremes to the conquerors. 
Peisander too might have escaped in the same way; but 
disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship, 


It is hardly necessary to remark, 
that the word Chersonesus here 
(and in xiv. 89) does not mean 
the peninsula of Thrace commonly 
known by that name, forming the 
European side of the Hellespont 
—but the peninsula on which 
Knidus is situated. 

1 Pausan. vi. 3, 6. περὶ Κνίδον 
χαὶ ὄρος τὸ Δώριον ὁνυμάξομείον, 


2 Xen. Hellen. ἐν, 8, 12, Φαρ"ά- 
βαῖον, vavapyou Svea, ξὺν ταῖς Oar 
γίσσαις etext. Κόνωνα δὲ, τὸ 'Ελλη- 
vinov ἔχοντα, τετάχῆαι ἔμπροσθεν 
αὐτοῦ. ᾿Δυτιπαρχτοξσμένο" δὲ τοῦ 
Πεισά pov, χαὶ πολὺ ἐλαττόνων 
αὐτῷ τῶν νεῶν φσνεισῶντῶν 
αὐτοῦ τοῦ μετὰ Κόνωνος Ed- 
ληνιχοῦ, ἄς, 
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fell gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon and 
Pharnabazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan 
ships was either captured or destroyed, though the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jand enabled a large proportion of the 
crews to escape to Knidus, so that no great number of 
prisoners were taken.! Among the allies of Sparta, the 
chief loss of course fell upon those who were most attached 
to her cause; the disaffected or lukewarm were those who 
escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Knidus; 
the reversal of that of Juysander at A’gospotami 5.0, 304. 
eleven years before. Its important effects will August 1-8. 
be recounted in the coming chapter. 


'Xen. Hellen, iv. 3, 10-14; Diodor. xiv. 83; Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon, c. 4; Justin, vi. 3. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING 
OF THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 


Havine in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic 
events down to the battle of Knidus, in the 


War in 

akan beginning of August, Β.0. 394, at which period 
against war was already raging on the other side of the 
Ss a : Ἢ 

Sparta- ' 5 
Sparta ASgean, in Greece Proper—I now take up the 


Corinthian thread of events from a period somewhat earlier, 
ar. to show how this last-mentioned war, commonly 

called the Corinthian War, began. 
At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 z.c., 


the power of Sparta throughout all Greece from 


Relations 

of Gparta ~~ Laconia to Thessaly, was greater than it had 
neigh- ever been, and greater than any Grecian state 
pone had ever enjoyed before. The burden of the 
with her long war against Athens she had borne in far 
area less proportion than her allies; its fruits she 
sion of had reaped exclusively for herself. There pre- 
Agesilaus yailed consequently among her allics a general 


Discontent 
among the 


discontent, which Thebes as well as Corinth 


allies. = --s- manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 
expeditions; either of Pausanias against Thrasybulus and 
the Athenian exiles in Peireus—or of Agis against the 
Eleians—or of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia 
Minor. The Eleians were completely humbled by the in- 
vasions of Agis, All the other cities in Peloponnesus, 
from apprehension, from ancient habit, and from being 
governed by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for support, 
were obedient to her authority—-with the single exception 
of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet, 
though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple 
unit in the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her con- 
tingent, like the rest, to be commanded by the xenagus— 
or officer sent from Sparta for the special purpose of com- 
manding such foreign contingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of 
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Spartan power is yet more remarkable. Looking back to 
the year 419 8.0, (about two years after the peace of Nikias), 
Sparta had been so unable to protect her colony of Hera- 
kleia, in Trachis on the Maliac Gulf, near the Great 
strait of Thermopylae, that the Beotians were Power of 

: . 7 a parta, 
obliged to send a garrison thither, in order to stretching 
prevent it from falling into the hands of Athers. evento 
They even went so far as to dismiss the Lace- gore 
dzemonian harmost.! In the winter of 409-408 state of 
u.c., another disaster had happened at Herakleia, ¢r**!e! 
in which the Lacedemonian harmost was slain.2- But about 
399 B.c., we find Sparta exercising an energetic ascendency 
at Herakleia, and even making that place a central post 
for keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Gta and a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the 
Lacedemonian was sent thither to repress some factious 
movements, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe 
the public assembly, to seize the obnoxious party in the 
place, and to put hota to death, 500 in number, outside of 
the gates. Carrying his arms farther against the (Eteeans 
and ‘Trachinians in the neighbourhood, who had been long 
at variance with the Laconian colonists at Herakleia, he 
expelled them from their abodes, and forced them to 
migrate with their wives and children into Thessaly.‘ 
Hence the Lacedemonians were enabled to extent their 
influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place ἃ harmost 
with a garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a 
basis—which thus became a position of extraordinary im- 
portance for their dominion over the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented 


on land, in addition to her vast empire at sea, 
pias its ample influx of tribute—and among 
cities who had not merely long recognised her 
as leader, but had never recognised any one 
else—it required an unusual stimulus to raise 
any formidable hostile combination against her, 
notwithstanding a large spread of disaffection 
and antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, 
from whose treasures the means had been before 


1 Thucyd. v. 52, 

2 Xen. Hellen. 4. 2, 18, 

δ Diodor. xiv. 88; Polyen. if. 21, 
* Diodorus, uf sup.: compare xiv. 


a1, 


dc, 


Growing 
disposition 
in Greece 
to hostility 
againet 
Sparta, 
when she 
becomes 
engaged in 
the war 
against 
Persia. 


τοὺς Τραχννίους φεύγοντας 6% 
τῶν πατρίδων ὑπὸ Δαχεδαιμο ων» 
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furnished to Sparta herself for subduing Athens. The 
news that a formidable navy was fitting out in Phosnicia, 
which had prompted the expedition of Agesilaus in the 
spring of 396 3.c., was doubtless circulated and heard with 
satisfaction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; 
and the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take 
service under that prince—aggravated in the case of the 
Thebans by a positive offence given to him on the occasion 
of his sacrifice at Aulis—was enough to warn Sparta of 
the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was 
surrounded near home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instiga- 
tions and promises of Persia were brought to 


B.O, 395. . . 
The satrap Dear, in the course of the following year; and 
Tithraustés not merely promises, but pecuniary supplies, 
sends an = = with news of revived naval warfare threatening 


envoy with 
money into 
(Greece, to 
light up 
War against 
‘Sparta—his 


the insular dominion of Sparta. Tuithraustés, 
the new satrap who had put to death and 
succeeded Tissaphernés, had no sooner con- 
cluded the armistice mentioned above, and pre- 


success at ᾿ ᾿ ὶ } 
Thebes, vailed upon Agesilaus to remove his army into 
Corinth ἰς ᾿ 

and Arjos, ‘He satrapy of Pharnabazus, than he employed 


active measures for kindling war against Sparta 
in Greece, in order to create a necessity for the recall of 
Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a Rhodian named 'Timo- 
kratés into Greece, as envoy to the cities most unfriendly 
to the Lacedemonians, with a sum of fifty talents;! direct- 
ing him to employ this money in gaining over the leading 
men in these cities, and to exchange solemm oaths of alliance 
and aid with Persia, for common hostility agaimst Sparta. 
The island of Rhodes, having just revolted from the Spar- 


tan dominion, had admitted Konon with the Persian fleet 


‘Xen. Hellen. iii. 5,1. [Heures 
Τιμογράτη, “Potios ἐς τῇ, ‘By ata 
DOIG γρυσὶο,) ἐς TELL IG TL τάλαντα 
AGL GIG, καὶ AL) Sd MI PATIA, πιστὰ 
TH μέγιστα PISA GTA, ὀιδήγαι τοῖς 
προτστηλόπι, ἐν ταῖς πόλεσ',, Ey 
ᾧ τε πολέμῳ, εξοίτζει, πρὸς Λαχε- 
Baro oe. 

Timokratés is ordered to give 
the money; yet not absolutely, 
but only on a certain condition, 
in case he should find that such 
rondition coald be realised: that 


is, if by giving it he could procure 
from various leading Greeks suffi- 
cient assurances and guarantees 
that they would raise war against 
Sparta. As this way a matter more 
or Jess doubtful, Timokratés is 
ordered to try to give the money 
for thts purpose. Though the con- 
struction of πειρᾶσθαι couples it 
with διδόναι) the sense of the word 
more properly helongs to ἐξοίσειν 
—which designates the purpose to 
be actomplisned, 
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(as I have mentioned in the last chapter), so that probably 
the Rhodian envoy was on a mission to Tithraustés on 
behalf of his countrymen. He was an appropriate envoy 
on this occasion, as having an animated interest in raising 
up new enemies to Sparta, and as being hearty in stirring 
up among the Thebans and Corinthians the same spirit 
which had led to the revolt of Rhodes. The effect which 
that revolt produced in alarming and exasperating the 
Spartans, has been already noticed; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging 
their Grecian enemies, was considerable. Timokratés 
visited Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, distributing his funds. 
He concluded engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with 
various leading men in each, putting them into communi- 
cation with each other; Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others 
in Thebes—Timolaus and Polyanthés at Corinth—Kylon 
and others at Argos. It appears that he did not visit 
Athens; at least Xenophon expressly says that none of his 
money went there. The working of this mission—coupled, 
we must recollect, with the renewed naval warfare on the 
coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian flect against 
that of Sparta—was soon felt in the more pronounced 
manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various 
cities, and in the commencement of attempts to establish 
alliance between them.! 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, 


Xenophon represents the coming war against 
Sparta as if it had been brought about mainly by 
these bribes from Persia to the leading men in 
these various cities. 1 have stated on more than 
one occasion, that the average public morality 
of Grecian individual politicians, in Sparta, 
Athens, and other cities, was not such as to 
exclude personal corruption; that it required a 
morality higher than the average, when such 
temptation was resisted—and a morality con- 
siderably higher than the average, if it were 


The Persian 
money did 
not create 
hostility 
against 
Sparta, but. 
merely 
brought out 
that which 
was pre- 
existing. 
Philo-La- 
conian seén- 
timent of 
Xenophon. 


systematically resisted, and for a long life, as by Periklés 
and Nikias. There would be nothing thérefore surprising, 
if Ismenias and the rest had received bribes inet the 
circumstances here mentioned. But it appears highly 
improbable that the money given by Timokratés could have 


' Xen. Hellen. 2ii. 6, 2; Pausan, ili. 9, 4; Plutarch, Artaxerxda, οὐ 90. 
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been a bribe; that is, given privately and for the separate 
use of these leaders. It was furnished for the promotion 
of a certain public object, which could not be accomplished 
without heavy disbursements; it was analogous to that 
sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) 
Tithraustés had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement 
to carry away his army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus 
(not as a present for the private purse of the Spartan king, 
but as a contribution to the wants of the army'), or to that 
which the satrap Tiribazus gave to Antalkidas afterwards, ? 
also for public objects. Xenophon affirms, that Ismenias 
and the rest, having received these presents from Timo- 
kratés, accused the Lacedemonians, and rendered them 
odious—each in his respective city.3 But it is certain, from 
his own showing, that the hatred towards them existed in 
these cities, before the arrival of Timokratés. In Argos, 
such hatred was of old standing; in Corinth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not 
the less pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs 
us, that the Athenians, though they received none of the 
money,+ were quiteas ready for war as the other cities. 
1 we therefore admit his statement as a matter of fact, 
that Timokratés gave private presents to various leading 
politicians, which is by no means improbable--we must 
dissent from the explanatory use which he makes of this 
fact, by setting it out prominently as the cause of the war. 
‘What these leading men wouid find it difficult to raise, was, 
not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to brave 
the power of Sparta. And for this purpose the mission 
of Timokratés would be a valuable aid, by conveying 
assurances of Persian cooperation and support against 
Sparta. He must have been produced publicly either be- 
fore the people, the Senate, or at least the great body of 
the anh ieaeonien party in each city. And the money 
which he brought with him, though a portion of it may 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. * Xenophon, uf sup. 

Ὁ Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 16. Pausanias \iij. 9, 4) names some 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 6, 2 Οἱ μὲ, Athenians as having received part 
6h δεξάμενον τὰ γρήμητα ες τας Of the money. So Plutarch also, 
singing πόλεις διέβαλλ, τοὺς Aaxe- in general terms (Agesil, ο. 15). 
GUBGNGIS ἐπεὶ Ge ταῦτας ες μῖσος Diodorus mentions nothiny re- 
“αὐτῶ, προγγαγων, su-larasae χαὶ specting cither the mission or the 
τας μεγίστας πόλεις πρὸς ἀλληλας. presents of Timokratds. 
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have gone in private presents, would serve to this party as 
the best warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been m progress be- 

. tween the cities visited by Timokratés, no union 


War 
had been brought about between them when Bete oee 
the war, kindled by an accident, broke out asa Thanos 
“Boeotiun War,”! between Thebes and Sparta cl Pio: 
ian ar. 


separately. Between the Opuntian Lokrians 
and the Phokians, north of Bosotia, there was a strip of 
disputed borderland; respecting which the Phokians, im- 
puting wrongful encroachment to the Lokrians, invaded 
their territory. The Lokrians, allied with Thebes, entreated 
her protection; upon which a body of Boeotians invaded 
Phokis; while the Phokians on their side threw themselves 
upon Lacedwemon, invoking her aid against Thebes.2 “The 
Liacedamonians (says Xenophon) were delighted to get a 
pretence for making war against the Thebans—having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. 
They thought that the present was an excellent time for 
marching against them, and putting down their insolence; 
since Agesilaus was in full success in Asia, and there was 
no other war to embarrass them in Greece.”3 The various 


I Πόλεμος Βοιωτιχὸς (Diodor. xiv. 
81). 

2 Xenophon (ifellen. iit, δ, 3) 
says--and Pousanjias (ii, 9, 4) 
follows him—that the Thoban I] cad- 
ersy wishing to bring about ἃ war 
with Sparta, and knowing that 
Sparta would not begin it, pur- 
posely inci:ed the Loknans to en- 
eroach upon this ἃ sputed border, 
in order that tho Phokians 
might resent it, and that thuga 
war might be lighted up. T have 
little hesitation in rojecting this 
version, which I conceive to have 
arisen from Xenophon's philo-La- 
conian and = miso-Theban tenad- 
ency, and in believing that the 
fight between the Lokrians and 
Phokians, as well as that between 
the Phokians and Thebans, arose 
without any design on the part of 
the latter to provoke Sparta. So 
Diodorus recounts it, in reference 
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to the war between the Phokians 
and the Thebans; for about the 
Lokrians he says nothing (xiv. 81). 

The subsequent events, as re- 
counted by Xenophon himself, 
show that the Spartans were not 
only ready in point of force, but 
cager mm regard to will, to go to 
war with the Thebans, while the 
latter were not at all ready to go 
to war with Spaita. They had not 
a single ally. for their application 
to Athens, in itself doubtful, was 
not made until after Sparta had 
declared war against them. 

* Xen, Hellen. hi. 6, 5. Ot weve 
τοι Δυχεδχιμονιοι ἄσμενοι ἔλαβον 
πρόφασιν στρτευξειν ἐπὶ τοὺς 
Θηβαίους, πάλαι ὀργιζόμενοι 
αὐτοῖ:, τῆς τε ἀντιλήψεως τῆς τοῦ 
᾿Απόλλωνως δεχάτης ev Δεχελείᾳ, καὶ 
τοῦ ἐπὶ τὸν Πειρχιὰ μὴ ἐθελῆσαι 
ἀχολουθῆσαι' ἡτιῶντο δ᾽ αὐτοὺς, χαὶ 
Κορινθίους πεῖσαι μὴ συστρατεῦειν. 


T 
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grounds on which the Lacedemonians rested their dis- 
pleasure against Thebes, begin from a time immediately 
succeeding the close of the war against Athens, and the 
sentiment was now both established and vehement. It. 
was they who now began the Beotian war; not the The- 

bans, nor the bribes brought by Timokrateés. 
The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before 
instigated the expedition of Agesilaus across 


ὃ oe he AXgean, and who had long hated the The- 


ations of : 

Sparta bans—was among the foremost advisers of the 
ins Scie : 

Beota— expedition now decreed by the Ephors against 


Lysander is 


Thebes,! as well as the chief commander ap- 


sent to act 
from He- 

rakleia on 
the north- 


pointed to carry it into execution. He was 
dispatched with a small force to act on the north 
of Boeotia. He was directed to start from 


ward— 

Pausanias Herakleia, the centre of Lacedamonian in- 
couducts . . 

ἐλ ατῶν fluence in those regions—to muster the Hera- 
from Pe- kleots, together with the various dependent 
loponuesus. 


populations in the neighbourhood of (ta, 
(Eteans, Malians, Ainianes, &c.—to march towards Beeotia, 
taking up the Phokians in his way—-and to attack Haliar- 
tus. Under the walls of this town King Pausanias engaged 
to meet him on a given day, with the native Lacedemonian 
force and the Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, 
having obtained favourable border sacrifices, he marched 
forth to Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting 
the allied contingents from Peloponnesus.? But the allies 
generally were tardy and reluctant in the cause; while 
the Corinthians withheld all concurrence and support,3— 
though neither did they make any manifestation in favour 
of Thebes. 


᾿ἀνεμιρνήσχηντο δὲ xai, ὡς θόοντ᾽ ἐν 
Αὐλιδι τὸν ᾿λγησίλαο, οὐχ εἴων, καὶ 
τὰ τεδυμένα ἱερὰ ὡς ἔῤῥιψαν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
βωμοῦ" καὶ ὅτι οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν ᾿Δοίαν 
σ)ἐστράτευην ᾿Α(ησιλάῳ, ᾿Ελογὶ- 
ζοντο δὲ καὶ καλον εἶνχι τοῦ εξάγει" 
στρατιάν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς, χαὶ παῦσαι τῆς 
ἐς αὐτοὺς ὕβρεως τά τε γὰρ ἐν TH 
‘Agia καλῶς οφίσιν ἔχείν, χρατοῦντος 
᾿Αγησιλάου, καὶ ἐν τῇ ᾿Ελλάδι οὐδένα 
ἄλλο, πόλεμον ἑἐμκοδών» σφίσι, εἶναι. 
Compare vii. 1, 34, 

The description here given by 
Xenophon himself—of the past 


dealing and established sentiment 
between Sparta and Thebes—refutes 
his allegation, that it was the bri- 
bes brought by Timokratés to the 
leading Thebans which first blew 
up the hatred against Sparta; and 
shows farther, that Sparta did got 
need any circuitous manmwuvres of 
the Thebans, to futnish her with 
ἃ pretext for going to war. 

' Plutarch, Lysand, ο, 28. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ifi. 5, 6, 7. 

> Xen. Hellen, iii. δ, 23. 

The conduct of the Corinthiang 
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Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable 
attack on two sides, from Sparta at the height ,,, . 
of her power, and from a Spartan officer of Thebans 
known ability—being moreover at the same 4pPly to 
time without a single ally—the Thebansresolved sid—re- 
to entreat succour from Athens. A Theban ™arkable 

proof of 

embassy to Athens for any purpose, and es- the altered 
pecially for this purpose, was itself among the aay nan 
strongest marks of the revolution which had ᾿ 
taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy between 
the two cities had been so long and virulent, that the 
Thebans, at the close of the war, had endeavoured to in- 
duce Sparta to root out the Athenian population. Their 
conduct subsequently had been favourable and sympathi- 
sing towards Thrasybulus in his struggle against the Thirty, 
and that leader had testified his gratitude by dedicating 
statues in the Theban Herakleion.' But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, 
either by policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the 
present emergency; at a moment when she had no Long 
Walls, no fortifications at Peireeus, no ships, nor any pro- 
tection against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both 
actually engaged in mustering their forces, that . oon of 
the Thebans sent to address the Athenian the Thevan 
assembly. ‘The speech of the Theban envoy gnvoy at 
sets forth strikin 1 the case against Sparta as oe 
it then stood. Decade all concurrence with that 
former Theban deputy, who, without any instructions, had 
taken on himself to propose, in the Spartan assembly of 
allies, extreme severity towards the conquered Athenians 
—hoe reminded the Athenians that Thebeshad by unanim- 
ous voice declined obeying the summons of the Spartans, 
to aid in the march against Thragybulus and the Peirzus; 
and that this was the first cause of the anger of the Spar- 
tans against her. On that ground then, he appealed to the 
gratitude of democratical Athens against the Lacedemo- 
nians. But he likewise invoked against them, with yet 
greater confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens—or of 
those who at that time had stood opposed to Thrasybulus 
and the Peirgus; for it was Sparta who, after having first 


here contributes again to refuto tho effect of the bribes of Timo- 
the assertion of Xenophon about kratés. | Pausanias, ix. 1), 4, 


t2 
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set up the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards refused to 
sustain it, and left its partisans to the generosity of their 
democratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved 
harmless.! Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he 
resumed), to regain her lost empire; and in this enterprise 
e tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an ally. He 
pointed out that it was by no means an impracticable 
enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which Sparta 
had now drawn upon herself, not less on the part of ancient 
allies than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by ex- 
perience that Thebes could be formidable as a foe: she 
would now show that she could be yet more effective as a 
friend, if the Athenians would interfere to rescue her. 
Moreover, she was now about to fight, not for Syracusans 
or Asiatics, but for her own preservation and dignity. 
“We hesitate not to afirm, men of Athens (concluded the 
Theban speaker), that what we are now invoking at your 
hands is a greater henefit to you than it is to ourselves.”? 
Eight years had vow elapsed since the archonship of 
Eukleidés and the renovation of the democracy 


tne atter the crushing visitation ofthe Thirty. Yet 
a ene ccts WE May see, from the important and well-turned 
at ihe allusion of the Theban speaker to the oligarch- 
amnesty _ ical portion of the assembly, that the two parties 
expulsion Still stood mn a certain measure distinguished. 
hint Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, 


she had never since been called upon to take 
any decisive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign 
policy; and much now turned upon the temper of the oli: 
garchical minority, which might well be conceived likely to 
play a party-game and speculate upon Spartan countenance. 
But the comprehensive amnesty decreed on the reestablish- 
ment of the democratical constitution—and the wise and 
generous forbearance with,which it had been carried out, 
im spite of the most torturing recollections—were now 
found to have produced their fruits. Majority and mino- 
rity—democrats and ojigarchs—were scen confounded in 


4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 9. μῆνοι πηλ}ῦ, δυυάμει, ὡς ὑμῖν ape 


Πολὺ δ᾽ ἔτι μᾶλλον ἀξιοῦμεν, ὅσοι 
τῶν ἐν ἄστει ἐγένεσθε, προθύμως ἐπὶ 
τοὺς Λαγεῤαιμονίοὺ)ς ἰέναι, ᾿Εἰχεῖ οι 
γὰρ, καταστήσαντες ὑμὰς ες ὁλιγηρ- 
χ'ἂν καὶ ἐς ἔχθραν τῷ δήμῳ, ἀφιχά- 


μαγοι, πτορέδησα, ὑμᾶς τῷ πλήθει" 
ὥστε τὸ μὲ, ex ἐχείνοις εἶναι, ann- 
λωλατε, ὁ δὲ δῆμος οὑτοσὶ ὑμᾶς 
ἔσωσε. 

? Xen. Hellon., iii. δ, 9, 16. 
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one unanimous and hearty vote to lend assistance to Thebes, 
in spite of all risk from hostility with Sparta. We cannot 
indeed doubt that this vote was considerably influenced 
also by the revolt of Rhodes, by the re-appearance of Ko- 
non with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private commu- 
nications from that commander intimating his hope of 
acting triumphantly against the maritime empire of Sparta, 
through enlarged aid trom Persia. The vote had thus a 
double meaning. It proclaimed not merely the restored 
harmony between democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but 
also their common resolution to break the chain by which 
they were held as mere satellites and units in the regiment 
of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the old traditions 
of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, at least—if 
not once again an imperial power. The vote proclaimed 
a renovated lifein Athens. Its boldness, under the existing 
weakness of the city, 1s extolled two generations afterwards 
by Demosthenés.! 

Aiter having heard the Theban orator (we are told 
even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon?), “very 
many Athenian citizens rose and spoke in support 
of his prayer, and the whole assembly with one 
accord voted to grantit.””. Thrasybulus proposed 
the resolution, andcommunicated it tothe Theban 
envoys. He told them that Athens knew well 
the nsk which she was incurring while Peireus was unde- 
fended; but that nevertheless she was prepared to show her 
gratitude by giving more in reqtutal than she had received; 
for she was prepared to give the Thebans positive aid, in 
case they were attacked—while the Thebans had done no« 
thing more for her than to refuse to join in an aggressive 
march against her.3 : 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it is 
highly probable that the Thebans might have been afraid 
to face, single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. 


Unanimous 
vote of the 
Athenians 
tu assist 
Thebes 
against 
Sparta. 


> Demosthen. de Corona, ¢. 2%. 
p. 258; also Philipp. i. co. 7. p. 44. 
Compare aleo Lysins, Orat. xvi. 
(pro Mantitheo, κα. 15). 

2 Xen. Hellen. fii, 6, 16. Τῶν 8 
᾿Αθηναίων παμπυλλοὶ μὲν ξυνηγόρτωων, 
πά τες δ' ἐψηφίσαντο βοηθεῖν αὐτοὶς. 

* Xen. Hellen. μέ sup. 

Pausanias (iil. 9, 6) says that the 


Athenians sent envoys to the 
Spartans to entreat them not to 
act aggressively against Thebes, 
but to submit their complaint to 
equitable adjustment. This seems 
to me improbable. Diodorus (xiv. 
81) briefly states the general fact 
in conformity with Xenophon, 


Pant 1]. 


But they now prepared for astrenuous defence. The first 
approach of Lysander with hisarmy of Herakleots, Phokians, 
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Stete of the 
Boeotian 
confederacy 
—Orchome- 
nus revolts 
and joins 


and others, from the north, was truly menacing; 
the more so, as Orchomeuus, the second city next 
to Thebes in the Keotian confederacy, broke off 
its allegiance and joined him. The supremacy 
of Thebes over the cities composing the Basutian 


a ΒΒθ6ς, confederacy appears to have been often harsh 
invades, and oppressive, though probably not equally 
his army Oppressive towards all, and certainly not equally 
eta a odious to all. To Platea, on the extreme south 


of Beeotia, it had been long intolerable, and 
the unhappy fate of that little town has saddened many 
pages of my preceding volumes. ‘To Orchomenus, on the 
extreme north, it was also unpalatable— partly because that 
town stood next in power and importance to Thebes— 
partly because it had an imposing legendary antiquity, and 
claimed to have been once the ascendent city receiving 
tribute from Thebes. ‘The Orchomenians now joined Ly- 
sander, threw open to him the way into Boeotia, and con- 
ducted him with his army, after first ravaging the fields of 
Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Haliartus. t 
Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations 
Lysanderig concerted between him and Pausanias, was that 


repulsed they should mect on a given day in the territory 
ἔῚ . . . ὩΣ . 

before of Haliartus. Aud in execution of this plan 
Haliartus. Pausanias had already advanced with his 1} 0]0- 


ponnesian army as far as Platza in στα, Whether the 
day fixed between them had yet arrived, when Lysander 
reached Haliartus, we cannot determine with certainty. In 
the imperfection of the Grecian calendar, a mistake on this 
point would be very conceivable—as had happened between 
the Athenian generals Hippokratés and Demosthenés in 
those measures which preceded the battle of Delum in 
424 8.c.2 But the engagement must have been taken by 
both parties, subject to obstructions in the way-—since cach 
would have to march through a hostile country to reach the 
place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather 
indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived; nevertheless 
Liysander resolved at once to act against Haliartus, without 
waiting for Pausanias. There were as yet only a few 


* Thucyd, iv. 89, γενομένης Sra- 
μαρτίας τῶν ἡμέρων, ἄο, 


1 Ken. Hellen. iif.5, 17; Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 23. 
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Thebans in the town, and he probably had good reason for 
judging that he would succeed better by rapid measures, 
before any more Thebans could arrive, than by delaying 
until the otherSpartan army should join him; not tomention 
anxiety that the conquest should helong to himself exclu- 
sively, and confidence arising from his previous success at 
Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed an invitation to 
the Hahartians to follow the example of the Orchomenians, 
to revolt from Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy 
under Lacedzmonian protection. Perhaps there may have 
been a party m the town disposed to comply. But the 
majority, encouraged too hy the Thebans within, refused 
the proposition; upon which Lysander marched up to the 
walls and assaulted the town. He was here engaged, close 
by the gates, in examining where he could best effect an 
entrance, when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his 
proceedings, was seen apy-roaching from Thebes, at their 
fastest pace— cavalry as well as hoplites, They were prob- 
abJy seen from the watch-towers in the city earlier than 
they beeame visible to the assadlants without; so that the 
Hahiartians, encouraged by the sight, threw open their gates, 
and made a sudden sally. Lysander, scemingly taken by 
surprise, was himsell’slain among the first, with his prophet 
by his side, by a Haliartian hophte named Neochérus. His 
troops stood some time, against both the Hahartians from 
the town, and the fresh Thebans who now came up. But 
they were at length driven back with considerable luss, and 
compelled to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at some 
distance in their rear, Here however they made good their 
position, repelling their assailants with the loss of more 
than 200 hoplites.! 

‘The success here gained, though highly valuable as an 
encouragement to the Thebans, would have been pausanias 
counterbalanced by the speedy arrival of Pau- arrives in 
sanias, had not Lysander himself been among after tho 
the slain, But the death of so eminent a man death o 
was an irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, Sia 
composed of heterogeneous masses, both collected bulus and 
and held together by his personal ascendency, aan pee 
lost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing come to the 


: ; : : : nid of the 
night.2 When Pausaniasarrived soon afterwards, Thebans. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 1%, 19, 20; matters from Xenophon, whose 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29; Paus, account however, though brief, 
iii. δ, 4. scemato me deserve the preference, 

Tho two last differ in various 2 Xen. Hollen. iii. 6, 21, ἀπελη- 
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he found no second army to join with him. Yet his own 
force was more than sufficient to impress terror on the 
Thebans, had not Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent 
promise, arrived with an imposing body of Athenian hopli- 
tes, together with cavalry under Orthobulus !—and imparted 
fresh courage as well as adequate strength to the Theban 
cause. 
Pausanias had first. to ‘consider what ote he would 

take to recover the bodies of the slain—that of 


Pausanias . 
ovacuates Lysander among them; whether he would fight 
(et δ - 
reviving, ἃ battle and thus take his chance of becoming 
the dead = master of the field--or send the usual petition 
Lysander for burial-truce, which always implied confession 


and the rest 


of inferiority. On submitting the point to a 
for burial, i 


council of officers and Spartan elders, their de- 
cision as well as his own was against fighting; not however 
without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of ope- 
rations was broken up, since not only the great name and 
genius ef Lysander had perished, but his whole army had 
spontaneously disbanded; that the Peloponnesian allies 
were generally lukewarm and reluctant, not to be counted 
upon tor energetic behaviour in case of pressing danger; 
that he had little or no cavalry,? while the Theban cavalry 
was numerous and excellent; lastly, that the dead body of 
Lysander himself lay so close to the walls of Laliartus, 
that even if the Lacedemoniaus were victorious, they could 
not carry it off without serious loss from the armed defen- 
ders in their towers.3 Such were the reasons which deter- 
mined Pausanias and the major part of the council to send 
and solicit a truce. But the Thehans refused to grant it 
except on condition that they should immediately evacuate 
Bootia. Though such a requisition was contrary to the 
received practice of Greece,4 which imposed on the victor 


λυθότας ἐν wurst τοὺς τε Φωκεαι χαὶ extremely safe and easy; while 


τοὺς ἄλλους ἅπαγτας οἴγαδε ἑχάστους, 
ἄς. 

1 Lysias, Or, xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 
8. 15, 16. 

2 Accordingly we learn from an 
oration of lysias, that the service 
of the Athenian horsemen in thie 
expedition, who were commanded 
by Orthobulus, was judged to be 


that of the hoplites was dangerous 
(Lysias, Orat. xvi. pro Mantith, 
5. 15). 

? Xon. Hellen. fil. 5, 23. Kopty- 
Mier μὲν ποντάποσιν οὐχ ἡολουδηυ 
αὐτοῖς, ot δὲ ταρόντῖς οὖ προθύμως 
στρατιϑηι το, ἄρ, 

4 See the eonduct of the Thebans 
on this very point (of giving up 
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the duty of granting the burial-truce unconditionally, 
whenever it was asked, and dnferiority thus publicly con- 
fessed—nevertheless such was the reluctant temper of the 
army, that they heard not merely with acquiescence, but 
with joy,! the proposition of departing. The bodies were 
duly buried—that of Lysander in the territory of Panopé, 
immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. And no sooner were these solemnities com- 
pleted, than the Lacedzemonian army was led back to Pelo- 
ponnesus; their dejection forming a mournful contrast tothe 
triumphant insolence of the Thebans, who watched their 
march and restrained them, not without occasional blows, 
from straggling out of the road into the cultivated fields.? 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound sor- 
row and resentment at Sparta. On returning Anger 

: . ° : > against 

thither Pausanias found himself the subject of piy.anias 
suqp virulent accusation,that he thought it pru- at Sparta; 
dent to make his escape, and take sanctuaryinthe Pe cxcapes | 
temple of Athéné Alea, at Tegea. He was im- tary exile; 
peached and put on trial, during his absence, on ἀν Θὰ ἴα 
twocounts; first, for having been behind the time his absence. 
covenanted,in meeting Lysander at Haliartus; next, for hav- 
ingsubmitted toaska truce fromthe Thebans, instead of fight- 
ing battle, for the purpose ofobtaining the bodies of the slain. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, it does 
not appear that Pausanias was guilty upon either condemna- 
of the two counts. The first is a question of fact; tion of. 

° . . aulsaniags 
and it seems quite as likely that Lysander was jot 
before his time, as that Pausanias was behind hig deserved. 
time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Lysander, arriving 
there first, would have been quite safe, had be not resolved 
to attack without delay ; in which the chances of war turned 
outagainst him, though the resolution in itselfmay have been 
well conceived. Next,as to truce solicited for burying the 
dead bodies—it does not appear that Pausanias could with 
any prudence have braved the chances of a battle. The facts 
of the case—even as summed up by Xenophon, who always 
exaggerates everything in favour of the Spartans—leéd us 
to this conclusion. A few of the Spartan elders would 
doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle, to the 
the slain at the solicitation of the tory, Ch. Wii. 


conquered Athenians for buria}) ' Xen. Hellen. ifi. δ, 24. Οἱ δὲ 
after tho battle of Delium, and the Gopevoi te ταῦτα ἤχουσαν, ὅσ. 
discussion thereupon ~in this His- 2 Xen. Hellen. iii, δ, 24. 
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humilation ofsendingthe herald to ask for atruce. But the 
mischief of fighting a battle under the influence of such a 
point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational estimate of 
cousequences, will be seen when we come to the battle of 
Leuktra, where Kleombrotus son of Pausanias was thug 
piqued into an imprudence (at least this is alleged as one 
of the motives) to which his own Jife and the dominion of 
Sparta became forfeit.1| Moreover the army of Pausanias, 
comprising very few Spartans, consisted chiefly of allies 
who had no heart in the cause, and who were glad to be 
required by the Thebans to depart. If he had fought a 
battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have been 
most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the acquisi- 
tion of the bodies for burial; since the execution of the 
original plan had become impracticable through the dis- 
persion of the army of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us 
(and seems also to have led Nenophon?) to the conclusion 
that Pausanias was imnocent, he was nevertheless found 
guilty in his absence. He was in great part borne down 
by the grief felt at Sparta for the loss οἵ Lysander, with 
whom he had been before in political rivalry, and for whose 
death he was made responsible. Moreover the old accu- 
sation was now revived against him3—for which he had 
been tricd, and barely acquitted, cight years before--of 
having tolerated the re-establishment of the Athenian de- 
mocracy at a time when he might have put it down. 
Without doubt this argument told prodigiously against him 
at the present juncture, when the Athemans had just now, 
for the first time since the surrender of their city, renoun- 
ced their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to assist 
the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the sentiment 
against Pausanias that he was condemned to death in his 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 5. But the matter of fact, on which 
2 The traveller Pausanias justifies this justification rests, is contra- 


the prudence of his regal namesake 
in avoiding a battle, by saying 
that the Athonians were in his 
rear, and the Thebang jn his front; 
and that he was afraid of being 
ussailed on both sides at once, 
like Leonidas at Thermopylae, and 
like the troops enclosed in Sphak- 
teria (Paus, ili. 6, δ). 


dicted by Xenophon, who says that 
the Athenians had actually joined 
the Thebans, and wore in the same 


ranks - ἐλθυτες ξυμπαρετάξαντο 
(Hellen. iif, 6, 22), 
7 Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 26. Καὶ 


ὅτι τῶν δήμη, τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων λαβὼν 
ἐν τῷ [{{ειραιεῖ αγῆχε, ἄρ. Compare 
Pausanias, iii. 5, 3, 
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absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in 
sanctuary at Tegea. His son Agesipolis was invested with 
the sceptre in his place. 

A. brief remark will not be here rhisplaced. On no 
topic have Grecian historians been more profuse Sparta not 
in their reproaches, than upon the violence and 168 unjust 
injustice of democracy, at Athens and elsewhere, demning 
in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent gene- Pnsuccess- 
vals. Out of the many cases in which this than 
reproach is advanced, there are very few where- Athens. 
in it has been made good. But even if we grant it to be 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of Pau- 
gsanias will show us that the Ephors and Senate of anti- 
democratical Sparta were capable of the like unjust mis- 
judgement. Hardly a single instance of Athenian con- 
demnation occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be 
undeserved, as this of a Spartan king.- 

Turning from the banished king to Lysander—the 
Spartans had indeed valid reasons for deploring Qyaracter 
the fall of the latter. He had procured for them ot Lysander 
their greatest and most decisive victories, and 3/08 ms 
the time was coming when they needed his ser- infuenco, 
vices to procure them more; for he left behind g° Nt) Pr 
him no man of equal warlike resource, cunning, for Greece 
and power of command. But if he possessed ¥e™etally. 
those abihties which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph 
over her enemies, he at the same time did more than any 
man to bring her empire into dishonour and to render its 
tenure precarious. His decemviral governments or Dek- 
archies, diffusedthrough the subject cities,and each sustain- 
ed by a Lacedwmonian harmost and garrison, were aggrava- 
tions of local tyranny such as the Grecian world had never be- 
fore undergone, And though the Spartan authorities pre- 
sently saw that he was abusing the imperial name of the city 
for unmeasured personal aggrandiseiment of his own, and 
partially withdrew their countenance from his Dek- 
archies—yet the general character of their empire still 
continued to retain the impress of partisanship and sub- 
jugation which he had originally stamped upon it. Instead 
of that autonomy which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, 
it became subjection every way embittered. Such an em- 
pire was pretty sure to be short-lived; but the loss to 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not the only 
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fault which the historian of Greece has to impute to Ly- 
sander. His far deeper sin consists in his having thrown 
away an opportunity—such as never occurred either before 
- or afterwards—for organizing some permanent, honourable, 
self-maintaining, Pan-hellenic combination under the head- 
ship of Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what 
a man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with 
far-sighted wisdom, at least with generous sincerity, and 
by an appeal to the best veins of political sentiment in the 
chief city as well as in the subordinates. It is possible that 
with the best intentions even he might have failed; so 
strong was the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political 
mind. But what we have to reproach in Lysander is, that 
he never tried; that he abused the critical moment of cure 
for the purpose of infusing new poison into the system; 
that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the 
narrow gains οἱ Sparta, but even the interests gf Sparta to 
the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. 
That his measures worked mischievously not merely for 
Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad ten- 
dencies—has been already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, 
His plans both hved and died poor, exhibits the honour- 


δ 08 able side of his character. Yet his personal 
king at indifference to money seems only to have left 
Epere the greater space in his bosom for that thirst of 


discourse of ; d i ine 
the sophist power which inade him unscrupulous in satiating 


Kleon, the rapacity, as well as in upholding the oppres- 
sions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and the De- 
cemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success and 
ability in closmg the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree 
with Pausanias' that he was more mischievous than profit- 
able even to Sparta,—even if we take no thought of Greece 
generally. What would have been the effect produced by 
his projects in regard to the regal succession, had he heen 
able to bring them to bear, we have no means of measuring. 
We are told that the discourse composed and addressed to 
him by the Halikarnassian rhetor Kleon, was found after 
his death among his papers by Agesilaus; who first learnt 
from it, with astonishmeut and alarm, the point to which 
the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous of 
exposing his real character by inaking the discourse public 


4 Pausanias, ix. 32, 6. 
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—but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of the Ephor 
Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Ephorus') looks 
more like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like 
a reality. Agesilaus was not the man to set much value 
on sophists or their compositions, nor is it easy to believe 
that he remained so long ignorant of those projects which 
Lysander had once entertained but subsequently dropped. 
Moreover the probability is, that Kleon himself would make 
the discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even 
in the lifetime of Lysander; not only without shame, but 
as representing the feelings of a considerable section of 


readers throughout the Grecian world. 


Most important were the consequences which ensued 


from the death of Lysander and the retreat of 
Pausanias out of Bootia. Fresh hope and 
spirits were infused into all the enemies of 
Sparta. An alliance was inmediately concluded 


B.C, 395-394. 


Encourage- 
ment to the 
enemies of 


Sparta 
against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and fora ihe 
Argos. Deputies from these four cities were ἐλ pf 
appointed to meet at Corinth, and to take active ailiance 
measures for inviting the cooperation of fresh eee 


allics; so that the war which had begun as a 
Beotian war, now acquired the larger denomi- 
nation of a Corinthian war, under which it lasted 
until the peace of Antalkidas. The alliance 
was immediately strengthened by the junction 
of the Eubaans—the Akarnanians—the Ozolian 
Lokrians—Ambrakia and Leukas 


Thebes, 
Athens, Co- 
rinth, and 
Argos—the 
Kubceans 
and others 
join the 
alliance. 


(both particularly at- 


tached to Corinth),—and the Chalkidians of Thrace.2 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first 
time, Thebes begins to step out of the rank of secondary 
powers, and gradually raises herself into a primary and 


ascendent city in Grecian politics. Throughout 
the Peloponnesian War, the Thebans had shown 
themselves excellent soldiers both on horseback 
and on foot, as auxiliarics to Sparta. But now 
the city begins to have a policy of its own, and 
individual citizens of ability become conspicuous. 
While waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
with whom weshall presently becomeacquainted, 


Increased 
importance 
of Thebes 
—she now 
rises to tho 
rank of a 
primary 
power—the 
Thedan 
leader Is- 
menias. 


we have at the present moment Ismenias; a wealthy The- 


'Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot; 


Plutarch, Lysander, ο. 80. iv. 2, 17. 


2 Diodor. xiv. 81, 82; Xen. Hellen. 
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ban, a sympathiser with Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
exiles eight years before, and one of the great organizers 
of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, honoured 
by his political enemies,! when they put him to death 
fourteen years afterwards, with the title of “a great wicked 
man,”—the same combination of epithets which Clarendon 
applies to Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Bosotians 
Successful aod Argeians, undertook an expedition to put 
operations down the Spartan influence in the regions north 
οἱ ets of Bootia. At Pharsalus in Thessaly, the Lace- 
of Beotia— damonians had an harmost and garrison; at 
Heite Phere, Lykophron the despot was their ally: 
from while Larissa, with Medius the despot, was their 
Sapo principal enemy. By the aid of the Beotians, 
Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance,? and Ismenias obtained also the more important 
advantage of expelling the Lacedemonians from Herakleia. 
Some malcontents, lett after the violent interference of the 
Spartan Herippidas two years before, opened the gates of 
Herakleia by night to the Beotians and Argeians. ‘The 
Lacedemonians in the town were put to the sword, but 
the other Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to retire 
in safety; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the 
Lacedemonians had expelled to make room for their new 
settlers—together with the Gitzans, whom they had driven 
out of the districts in the neighbourhood—were now called 
back to repossess their original homes.? The loss of 
Herakleia was a serious blow to the Spartans in those 
regions—protecting Kubcea in its recent revolt from them, 
and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the neigh- 
bouring Malians, Acnianés, and Athamanés—tribes stretch- 
ing along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the 
vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional troops from 
these districts (which, only a few months before, had 
supplied an army to Lysander‘), Ismenias marched against 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 36. ‘O8 except that Ismenias was a wealthy 
(Ismenjas) ἀπελογεῖτο μὲν πρηςπάντα and powerful man (Plato, Menon, 
ταῦτα, οὐ μέντοι ἔπειθέ ye τὸ μὴ od p. 90 B.; Republ. i. p. 336 A.). 
μεγαλοπράγμω, τε χαὶ χχαχοπράγμων 3. Diodor. xiv. 82; Xen, Hellen. 
εἶναι. iv. 8, 3; Xen. Agesil, ii. 2. 

it is difficult tomake out anything * Diodor, xiv. 38-82, 
from the two allusious in Plato, * Xenoph. Hellen. fii. 5, 6, 
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the Phokians, among whom the Spartan Lakisthenés had 
been left as harmost in command. After a severe battle, 
this officer with his Phokians were defeated near the 
Lokrian town of Naryx; and Ismenias came back victorious 
to the synod at Corinth. ! 

By such important advantages, accomplished during 
the winter of 395-394 u.c, the prospects of 
Grecian affairs as they stood in the ensuing 
spring became materially altered. The allies 
assembled at Corinth full of hope, and resolved 
to levy a large combined force to act against 
Sparta; who on her side seemed to “be threat- 
ened with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian 
land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors deter- 
mined to recall without delay Agesilaus with 
his army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas with 
orders to that effect. But even before this 
reinforcement could arrive, they thought it ex- 
pedient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to 
act. with vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were 
now assembling in considerable numbers. Aristodemus— 
guardian of the youthful King Agesipolis son of Pausanias, 
and himself of the Eurystheneid race —marched at the head 
of a body of 6000 Lacedemonian hoplites:?2 the Spartan 
xenigi (or officers sent on purpose to conduct the con- 
tingents from the outlying allies), successively brought 
in 3000 hoplites from Klis, Triphyhia, Akroreia, and Lasion 
—1500 from Sikyon—3000 from Epidaurus, Treezen, 


RC. 394, 


Synod of 
anti- 
Spartan 
allies at 
Corinth— 
their con- 
fident 
hopes—the 
Lacede- 
nodnians 
send to 
recall Age- 
silaus from 
sia. 


' Diodor. xiv, 82, 

7 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 16. Xeno- 
phon gives this total of 6000 as if 
it were of Lacedwmonians alone. 
But if we follow his narrative, we 
shall see thatthere were unquestion- 
ably in the army troops of Tegea, 
Mantinoia, and the Achwan towns 
(probably also some of other Ar- 
cadian towns), present inthe battle 
(iv. 2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose 
that Xenophon meant to include 
these allies in the total of 600, 
along with the Lacedwmonians— 
which is doubtloss a large total 
for Lacediwemonians alone? Unless 
this supposition be admitted, there 


ig no resource except to assume 
an omission, cither of Xenophon 
himself, or of tho copyists; which 
omission in fact Gail and othors 
do suppose. On the whole, I think 
they are right; for the number of 
hoplitea on both sides would other- 
Wise be prodigiously unequal; 
while Xenophon says nothing to 
imply that the Laced#emonian vic- 
tary was gained in spite of great 
inferiority of number, and some- 
thing which even implies that 
it must have been nearly equal 
(iv, 2, 13)—though he is always 
disposed to compliment Sparta 
wherever he can. 
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Hermioné, and Halieis. None were sent from Phlius, on 
the plea (true or false!) that in that city the moment was 
one of solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites 
from Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achrean towns, but their 
number is not given; so that we do.not know the full 
muster-roll on the liaacedemonian side. The cavalry, 600 
in number, were all Laccdeemonian; there were moreover 
300 Kretan bowmen—and 400 slingers from different rurai 
districts of Triphylia.? 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered 


Large near Corinth: 6000 Athenian hoplites—7000 
musternear Argeian—5000 Bosotian, those from Orcho- 
Corinth of ; : nce . Ε , 
Spartans Menus being absent—3000 Corinthian—3006 
one ee Ano the different towns of Eubcea; making 
prone side, 24,000 in all, The total of cavalry was 1550: 
- ΒΌΠ composed of 800 Bootian, 600 Athenian, 100 
τ rtan > kg i " 

siiies on =© from.) «Chalkis in EKuboa, and 50 from the 
the other, = Tokrians. The light troops also were numerous 


—partly Corinthian, drawn probably trom the serf-popu- 
lation which tilled the fields’8—partly Lokrians, Malians, 
and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange 
their plans, came to a resolution that the hop- 


ofthe —_ lites should not be drawn up in deeper files than 
ἘΠΕ ΕΒ sixteen men, in order that there might he no 
Sparta~ chance of their being surrounded; and that the 
speech ΩΓ right wing, carrying with it command for the 
thien Ti- time, should he alternated from day to day be- 
mozaus, 


tween the different cities. ‘Che confidence which 
the events of the last few imonths had infused into these 


Kat 


Δ From a passage which occurs 
somewhat later (iv. 4, 15), we may 
suspect that this was an excure, 
and that the Phijasiana were not 
very well affected to Sparta. Com- 
pare a similar case of exeuye as- 
cribed to the Mantineians (v. 2, 2), 

2 Diodorus (xiv. &3) gives a total 
of 23,000 foot and 560 horse on the 
Lacedemonian side, hut without 
enumerating items. On the side 
of the confedcracy he states a total 
of more than 15,000 foot and 600 
horse (c. 82). 


Xen. Hellen. iv. 25 17, 
iets δὲ, Eve τοῖς τῶν KopesSiws, 
riding ἢ», ἄς, Compare Hesychius, 
ve. Νοηφῆλοι, Welcker, Pra fat. ad 
Jheognidem, p.xxxv; ἡ Ὁ Muller, 
History of the Dorians, 1ii. 4, 3. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2,13; compare 
iv. 2, I¥—where he says of tho 
Thebans πο ἀμελήσαντες ci ἐς 
ἐλκαϊδεχα, Bobsiay παντεῦ ὡς «ποιή- 
σττὸ τῇ, φάγαγγα, &e., which im- 
plies and alludas to the resulution 
previously taken. 
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leaders, now for the first time acting against their old 
leader Sparta, is surprising. “There is nothing like march- 
ing to Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting 
the Lacedzmonians at or near their own home. We must 
burn out the wasps in their nest, without letting them 
come forth to sting us. The Lacedemonian force is like 
that of ariver; smal] at its source, and becoming formidable 
only by the affluents which it receives, in proportion to the 
length of its course.”' The wisdom of this advice was 
remarkable: but its boldness was yet more remarkable, 
when viewed in conjunction with the established feeling 
of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general 
council of the allies; but unfortunately the time for execu- 
ting it had already passed; for the Lacedsemonians were 
already in march and had crossed their own border. They 
tmok the line of road by Tegea and Mantineia (whose 
troops joined the march), and advanced as far as Sikyon, 
where probably all the Arcadian and Achzan contingents 
were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as 


Nemea when they learnt that the Lacedzemonian 
army was at Sikyon; but they then altered their 
plan, and confined themselves to the defensive. 
The Lacedsmonians on their side crossed over 
the mountainous post called Epieikia, under 
considerable annoyance from the enemy’s light 
troops, who poured missiles upon them from 
the high ground. But when they had reached 


The anti- 
Spartan 
allies take 
up a dea- 
fensive po- 
sition near 
Corinth— 
advance of 
the Lacedz- 
monians to 
attack 


the level country, on the other side, along the ‘"*™ 


shore of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received 
the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and 
Halieis—the whole army thus reinforced marched forward 
without resistance, burning and ravaging the cultivated 
lands. The confederates retreated before them, and at 
length took up a position close to Corinth, amidst some 
rough ground with a ravine in their front.2) The Lace- 


Δ Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 11, 12. the proper reading, in place of 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 14, 15. ἐλθόντες. For it seems certain 


In the passage—xai οἱ ἕτεροι piv- 
τοι ἐλθόντες χατεστρατοπιδεύσαντο, 
ἔμπροσδεν ποιησάμειοι τὴν χαράδραν 
—I apprehend that ἀπελθόντες 
(which is sanctioned by four MSS., 
and preferred by Leunclavius) 18 


VOL. IX. 


that the march ofthe confederates 
was one of retreat, and that the 
battle was fought very near to the 
walls of Corinth; since the defeated 
troops sought shelter within the 
town, and the Lacedemonijan pur- 
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deemonians advanced forward until they were little more 
than a mile distant from this position, and there encamped. 
After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Beo- 


Battle of 
Corinth— 
victory of 
the Lace- 
demonians 
in their 
part of the 
battle ; 
their allies 
in the other 
parts being 
worsted. 


suers were so close upon them, 
that the Corinthians within were 
afraid to keep open the gates. 
Hence we must reject the state- 
ment of Diodorus—that the battle 
was fought on the banks of the 
river Nemea (xiv. 83) as erroneous, 

There are some difficulties and 
obscurities in the description which 
Xenophon gives of the Lacedx- 
monian march. His words run—z, 
τούτῳ οἱ Δαχεδαιμόνιο, χαὶ bn T:- 
γεάτας παρειληφότες χαὶ Μα,τινέας; 
εξηεσαν τὴν ἀμφίαλη,. These 
last three words are not satis- 
factorily explained. Weiske and 
Schneider construe τῇ, ἀμφίχλον 
(very justly) as indicating the 
region lying immediately on the 
Peloponnesian side of the isthmus 
of Corinth, and having the Saronic 
Gulf on one side, and the Corinth- 
jan Gulf on the other; in which 
was included Sikyon. But then it 
would not be correct to say, that 
“the Lacedemonians had gone out 
by the bimarine way.” On the 
contrary, the truth is, that “they 
had gone out into the bimarine 
road or region”—which meaning 
however would require a preposi- 
tjon—ttysox, εἰς τῇ ἀμιρίαλην. 
Bturz in hia Lexicon (v. ἐξιέ)αι) 
renders τῇ» dppia).cv—viam ad mare 
—Wwhich seems an extraordinary 
sense of tho word, unless instances 
were produced to support it; and 


tians, on the day when their turn came to ee ed 
the right wing and to take the lead, gave the 
signal for battle! The Lacedemonians, pre- 
vented by the wooded ground from seeing 
clearly, were only made aware of the coming 
attack by hearing the hostile pean. 
order of battle immediately, they advance 

forward to meet the assailants, when within a 
furlong of their line. 


eee 


In each army, the right 


even if instances were produced, 
we do not see why the way from 
Sparta to Sikyon should be called 
by that name; which would more 
properly belong to the road from 
Sparta down the Eurotas to Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinctly 
the situation of the point or district 
called τὴν ‘Entztxiay (mentioned 
again, iv. 4, 13). But it is certain 
from the map that when the con- 
federates were at Nemea, and the 
Lacedemonians -at Sikyon—tha 
former must have been exactly 
placed so as to intercept the junc- 
tion of the contingents from Epi- 
daurus, Trezon, and Hermiond, 
with the Lacedwemonian army. To 
secure this junction, the Lacede- 
monians were obliged to force their 
way across that mountainous region 
which lies near Klednw and Nemea, 
and to march in a line pointing 
from Sikyon down to the Saronic 
Gulf. Having reached the other 
side of theen mountains near tho 
sea, they would be in communica- 
tion with Kpidaurus and the other 
towns of the Argolic peninsula, 

The line of march which the 
Lacedemoniang would naturally 
take from Sparta to Sikyon and 
Lecheum, by Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, &c., is described two 
years afterwards in the case of 
Agesilaus (iv. 5, 19). 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 18 Tho 
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division took the lead—slanting to the right, or keeping 
the left shoulder forward, according to the tendency 
habitual with Grecian hoplites, through anxiety to keep 
the right or unshielded side from being exposed to the 
‘enemy, and at the same time to be protected by the shield 
of aright-hand neighbour.! The Lacedzmonians in the one 
army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined them- 
selves, and caused their respective armies to incline also, 
in a direction slanting to the right, so that the Lacedemo- 
nians on their side considerably outflanked the Athenians 
on the opposite left. Out of the ten tribes of Athenian 
hoplites, it was only the six on the extreme left who came 
into conflict with the Lacedzemonians; while the remaining 
four contended with the Tegeans who stood next to the 
Lacedemonians on their own line. But the six extreme 
Athenian tribes were completely beaten, and severely 
handled, being taken in flank as well as in front by the 
Jiacedemonians. On the other hand, the remaining four 
Athenian tribes vanquished and drove before them the 
Tegeans; and generally, along all the rest of the line, the 
Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians were victorious— 
except where the troops of the Achwan Pelléné stood 
opposed to those of the Bootian Thespie, where the battle 
was equal and the loss severe on both sides. The victorious 
ΕΛ ἈΕῚ however were so ardent and incautious in. 
pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and return 
with disordered ranks; while the Lacedmemonians, who 


colouring which Xenophon puts 
upon this step is hardly fair to the 
Thebans, as is so constantly the 
case throughout his history. He 
says that “they were in no hurry 
to fight® (οὐδὲν τι χυτηπειγον τὴν 
μάχην ξυνάπτειν) 80 long as they 
were on the left, opposed to the 
Lacedwemoniana on the opposite 
right; but that as soon as they 
were on the right (opposed to the 
Acheans on tho opposite left), they 
forthwith gave the word. Now it 
does not appear that the Thebana 
had any grester privilege on 
the day when they were on the 
right, than the Argeians or Athe- 
nians had when each were on the 


right respectively. The commaud 
had been determined to reside in 
the right division, wich post 
alternated from one to the other: 
why the Atheniana or Argeians 
did not make use of this poat to 
order the attack, wecannot explain. 

So again, Xenophon says, that in 
spite of the resolution taken by the 
Council of War to have files sixteen 
decp, and no more—the Thebans 
made their files much deeper. Yet 
it ia plain, from his own account, 
that no mischievous consequences 
turned upon this groater depth. 

1 Seo the instructive description 
of the battle of Mantincia—in 
Thucyd. v. 71. 
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were habitually self-restraining in this particular, kept 
their order perfectly, attacking the Thebans, Argeians, 
and Corinthians to great advantage when returning to 
their camp. Several of the Athenian fugitives obtained 
shelter within the walls of Corinth: in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, who insisted 
upon shutting the gates against them, and opening nego- 
tiations with Sparta. The Lacedemonians however came 
so near, that it was at last thought impossible to keep the 
gates open longer. Many of the remaining confederates 
were therefore obliged to be satisfied with the protection 
of their ancient camp;! which seems however to have been 
situated in such defensible ground,? that the Lacedemo- 
nians did not molest them in it. 

So far as the Lacedemonians separately were con- 
cerned, the battle of Corinth was an important 


Latedemo- ~; : : 

nian ascen- victory, gained (as they affirmed) with the loss 
dency 5. of only eight men, and inflicting heavy loss upon 
loponnesus the Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the 
ἐδ fecured, remaining confederates in their return from 
ther result pursuit. Though the Athenian hoplites suffered 
Rained, thus severely, yet Thrasybulus their comman- 


der,? who kept the field until the last, with strenuous 
efforts to rally them, was not satisfied with their behaviour. 
But on the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were 
worsted, and a considerable number of them slain. Accord. 
ing to Diodorus, the total loss on the Lacedemonian side 
was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 2800.4 On the 
whole, the victory of the Lacedemonians was not sufficiently 
decisive to lead to important results, though it completely 
secured their ascendency within Peloponnesus. We observe 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 20-23. 

The allusion to this incident in 
Demosthenés (adv. Leptinem, c. 13. 
p. 472) is interesting, though in- 
distinct. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. xal yap 
ἣν λάσιον τὸ ywpiov—which illustra- 
tes the expression in Lysias, Orat. 
xvi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. ἐν Ko- 
ρϑῳ χωρίων isyupws κχατειλὴμ- 
μένον, 

> Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Manti- 
theo) 6. 19, 


Plato in his panegyrical dis- 
course (Menexenus, c. 17. p. 245 E.) 
ascribes the defeat and loss of the 
Athenians to “bad ground”~—ypnsa- 
μένῳ, Sasywpis. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 83, 

The statement in Xenophon 
(Agesil. vii. 6) that near 10,000 
men were slain on the side of the 
confederates, is a manifest exag- 
geration; if indeed the reading be 
correct. 
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here, as we shall have occasion to observe elsewhere, that 
the Peloponnesian allies do not fight heartily in the cause 
of Sparta. They seem bound to her more by fear than by 
affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 z.c., 
seemingly about the same time as the naval 
battle near Knidus (or perhaps a little earlier), 
and while Agesilaus was on his homeward march after 
being recalled from Asia. Had the Lacedemonians been 
able to defer the battle until Agesilaus had come up so as 
to threaten Beotia on the northern side, their campaign 
would probably have been much more successful. As it 18, 
their defeated allies doubtless went home in disgust from 
the field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now 
enabjed to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recall 
from the Ephors with profound vexation and a gesitaus— 
disappointment, yet at the same time with pa- his vexa- 
triotic submission. He had augmented his Yon, re- 
army, and was contemplating more extensive called from 
schemes of operations against the Persian sa- Sune Beas 
trapies in Asia Minor. He had established of Asiatic 
such a reputation for military force and skill, °°7["%"* 
that numerous messages reached him from different inland 
districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from 
Persian dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. 
His ascendency was also established over the Grecian 
cities on the coast, ‘whom he still kept under the govern- 
ment of partisan oligarchies and Spartan harmosts—yet 
seemingly with greater practical moderation, and less 
licence of oppression, than had marked the conduct of these 
men when they could count upon so pelea eae a chief 
as Lysander. He was thus just now not only at a high 
δ οἵ actual glory and ascendency, but nourishing yet 

righter hopes of farther conquests for the future. And 
what filled up the measure of his aspirations—all these 
conquests were to be made at the expense, not of Greeks, but 
ofthe Persian. He wastreading in the footsteps of Agamem- 
non, a8 Pan-hellenic leader against a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epiky- 
didas, with his sad message, and peremptory summons, 
from the Ephors. In the chagrin and disappointment of 
Agesilaus we can sincerely sympathise; but the panegyric 


B.C, 394, 
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which Xenophon and others pronounce upon him for his 
Regrat of ready obedience is altogether unreasonable. 
abe ΔΕ κεΙς There was no merit in renouncing his projects 
he quits Of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors; be- 


he quits ‘ Ng 
eee cause, if any serious mistortune had befallen 
Euyvenus in Sparta at home, none ofthose projects couldhave 
ae with been executed. Nor isit out of place to remark, 
4 men. 


that even if Agesilaus had not been recalled, 
the extinction of the Lacedemonian naval superiority by 
the defeat of Knidus would have rendered all large plans 
of inland conquest impracticable. On receiving his orders 
of recall, he convened an assembly both of his allies and 
of his army, to make known the painful necessity of his 
departure; which was heard with open and sincere mani- 
festations of sorrow. He assured them that as soon as he 
had dissipated the clouds which hung over Sparta at home, 
he should come back to Asia without delay, and resume 
his efforts against the Persian satraps; in the interim he 
left Euxenus, with a force of 1000 men, for their protection. 
Such was the sympathy excited by his communication, 
combined with esteem for his character, that the cities 
passed a general vote to furnish him with contingents of 
troops for his march to Sparta. But this first burst of 
zeal abated, when they came to reflect, that it was a service 
against Greeks; not merely unpupular in itself, but pre- 
senting a certainty of hard fighting with little plunder. 
Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, by 
proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the 
mercenaries, to be distributed at Sestus inthe Cherso- 
nesus, as soon as they should have crossed into Europe: 
prizes for the best equipment, and best-disciplined soldiers 
in every different arm.4 By these means he prevailed 
upon the bravest and most effective soldiers in his army to 
undertake the march along with him; among them many 
of the Cyreians, with Xenophon himself at their head. 


1 Xen, Ageail. i. 37; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 16. Cornelius Nepos 


the Senate, and that the omnipo- 
tence of Sylla and Pompey in their 


(Agésilaus, 6. 4) almost translates 
the Agesilaus of Xenophon; but 
we can better feel the force of his 
panegyric, when we recollect that 
he had had personal cognizance of 
the disobedience of Julius Cesar 
in his province to the orders of 


provinces was then matter of recent 
history. “Cujus exemplum (eays 
Cornelius Nepos about Agesilaus) 
utinam imperatores nostri sequi 
voluissent!" 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-5; Xen, 
Agesil. i.38; Plutarch, Agosil.c.10. 
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Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided 


himself on hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he 


was now destined against his will to tread inthe ™° * 

. . : . . Agesilaus 
footsteps of the Persian Xerxes in his march oo ees the 
from the Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, Hellespont 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thermopyle and °"4., .. 
Boeotia. Never since the time of Xerxes had homeward 
any army undertaken this march; which now jye¥8" 
bore an Oriental impress, from the fact that Macedonia, 
Agesilaus brought with him some camels, a aaa 


taken in the battle of Sardis.1 Overawing or 
defeating the various Thracian tribes, he reached Amphi- 
polis on the Strymon, where he was met by Derkyllidas, 
who had come fresh from the battle of Corinth and in- 
formed him of the victory. Full as his heart was of Pan- 
hellenic projects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on hearing of the deaths of so many Greeks in 
battle, who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate 
Asia Minor.2) Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to 
make known the victory to the Cirecian cities in his alliance, 
he pursued his march cheougl Macedonia and Thessaly. In 
the latter country, Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in 
alliance with Thebes, raised opposition to bar his passage. 
But in the disunited condition of this country, no systematic 
resistance could be organized against him. Nothing more 
appeared than detached bodies of cavalry, whom he beat 
aud dispersed, with the death of Polycharmus their leader. 
As the Thessalian cavalry however was the best in Greece, 
Agesilaus took great pride in having defeated them with 
cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia; backed however, it 
must be observed, by skillful and effective support from 
his hoplites.3 After having passed the Achean mountains 
or the line of Mount Othrys, he marched the rest of the 
way without opposition, through the strait of Thermopyle 
to the frontier of Phokis and Baotia. 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by 
the Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten 
his march as much as possible and attack the Baotians. 
He was further joined by two Lacedemonian regiments 


‘Xen, Hollen, ili. 4, 24. 

* Xen. Agesil. vii. 5f Plutarch, 
Agesil. o. 10. 

* Xon. Hellen, iv. 2, 4-9; Diodor. 


xiv, 83. 

4 Plutarch (Agesil. 6, 17; com. 
pare alao Plutarch, Apopth., p. 79, 
as corrected by Morus ad Xen 
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from Corinth, and by fifty young Spartan volunteers as @ 


body-guard, who crossed by sea from Sikyon. 


Agesil : 

and his He was reinforced also by the Phokians and the 

ary on the Qrchomenians—in addition to the Peloponne- 

frontier of sian troops who had accompanied him to Asia, 

Buotia— the Asiatic hoplites, the Cyreians, the peltasts, 

pse of : 

the sun— and the cavalry, whom he had brought with 

newsof tho him from the Hellespont, and some fresh 
aval ς : 

defeat at troops collected in the march. His army was 
nidus. 


thus in imposing force when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Cheroneia on the Beeotian border. It 
was here that they were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
on the 14th of August, 39. B.c.; a fatal presage, the mean- 
ing of which was soon interpreted for them by the arrival 
of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat of Knidus, 
with the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irreparable blow. 
He foresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and 
dejection among his soldiers, most of whom would remain 
attached to him unly so long as they believed the cause of 
Sparta to be ascendent and profitable. Accordingly, he 
resolved, being now within a day’s march of his enemies, 
to hasten on a battle without making known the bad news. 
Proclaiming that intelligence had been received of a sea- 
fight having taken place, in which the Lacedzmonians had 
been victorious, though Peisander himself was slain— 
he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round pre- 
sents of congratulation; which produced an encouraging 
effect, and made the skirmishers especially both forward 
and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain 


Beotiana Of Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Kni- 
and ther dus was doubtless made known, spreading hope 
allhes mus- . 

tered at and cheerfulness through their ranks; though 
Koroneia. 


we are not informed what interpretation they 


Hellen. iv. 3, 15) states two more 
or regiments as having joined 
Agesilaus from Corinth. Xenophon 
alludes only to one, besides that 
mora which was in garrison at 
Orchomenus (Hellen. iv, 3, 15; 
Agesil. ii. 6). 

Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 13. 

Ὃ piv οὖ, ᾿Αγησίδσος ποδόμενος 


ταῦτα, TO μὲν πρῶτη, γαλεπῶς ἔφε- 
piv ἐπεὶ μέντοι ἐνεθυμυΐη, ὅτι τοῦ 
στρατεύματος τὸ πλειστο, εἴη αὐτῷ, 
οἷον ἀγυθωὼν μὲν γιγνομένων Hoiwe 
μετέχειν, εἰ bs τι χγυλέπον ὁρῷεν, οὐκ 
ἁ ἄγκην εἶναι χοιοξιν αὗτοηῖς, ἄς, 

These indirect intimations of the 
real temper even of the philo- 
Spartan allies towards Sparta are 
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put upon the solar eclipse. The army was composed of 
nearly the same contingents as those who had recently 
fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the Asnianés in 
place of the Malians; but probably each contingent was 
less numerous, since there was still a necessity for 
occupying and defending the camp near Corinth. Among 
the Athenian hoplites, who had just been so roughly 
handled in the preceding battle, and who were now dratted 
off by lot to march into Bootia, against both a general 
and an army of high ἘΠῚ onan ere prevailed much 
apprehension and some reluctance; as we learn from one 
of them, Mantitheus, who stood forward to volunteer his 
services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it before 
an Athenian dikastery.!- The Thebans and Beeotians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, 
since it was their own country which was to be defended. 
The camp was established in the territory of Koréneta, not 
far from the great temple of Itonian Athéné, where the 
Pambeeotia, or general Bootian assemblies, were held, and 
where there also stood the trophy erected for the great 
victory over Tolmidés and the Afhenians, about fifty years 
before.2- Between the two armies there was no great 
ditference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, who were 
more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though they do 
not seem to have taken much part in the battle. 
Having marched from Cheroneia, Agesilaus ap- 

poe the plain of Koroncia from the river gattie of 

ephissus, while the Thebans met him from the Koroneia— 
direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied the {2¢7e"s 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being of his. 
on the left, and the Cyreians with the Asiatic {io ious: 
allies in the centre. Ἢ the opposite line, the while the | 
Thebans were on the right, and the Argeians {hebans om 
on the left. Both armies approached slowly are also 
and in silence until they were separated only ‘**torous 
by an interval of a furlong, at which moment the Thebans 
on the right began the war-shout, and accelerated their 


very valuable when coming from proclamation to his army. 
Xenophon, as they contradict all ‘ Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Manti- 
his partialities, and are dropped they) 8. 20. φοβηυμένω, ἁκάντων 
hero almost reluctantly, from the εἰχήτῶς, ἄς, 

necessity of justifying the conduct * Plutarch, Ageail. ο. 19, 

of Agesilaus in publishing a false 
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march to arun; the rest of the line following their example. 
When they got within half a furlong of the Lacedemonians, 
the centre division of the latter under the command of 
Herippidas (comprising the Cyreians, with Xenophon 
himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward on their 
side, and advanced at a run to meet them; seemingly get- 
ting beyond their own line,! and coming first to cross 
spears with the enemy’s centre. After a sharp struggle, 
the division of Herippidas was here victorious, and drove 
back its opponents. Agesilaus on his right was yet more 
victorious, for the Argeians opposed to him fled without 
even crossing spears. ‘hese fugitives found safety on the 
high ground of Mount Helikon. But on the other hand, 
the Thebans on their own right, completely beat back the 
Orchomenians, and pursued them so far as to get to the 
baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus, while his 
friends around were congratulating him as conqueror, 
immediately wheeled round to complete his victory by 
attacking the Thebans; who on their side also faced about, 
and prepared to fight their way, in close and deep order, 
to rejoin their comrades’ on Helikon. Yhough Agesilaus 
might have let them pass, and assailed them in the rear 
with greater safety and equal effect, he preferred the more 
honourable victory of a conflict face to face. Such is the 
colouring which his panegyrist Xenophon? puts upon his 
mancuvre. Yet we may remark that if he had [οὐ the 
Thebans pass, he could not have pursued them far, secing 
that their own comrades were at hand to sustain them 
—and also that having never yet fought against the 
Thebans, he had probably no adequate appreciation of 
their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific 
Terrible beyond all Grecian military experience,? Jeaving 
pombat be- an indelible impression upon Xenophon who 
Thebans | was personally engaged in it. The hophtes on 
ena Spar both sides came to the fiercest and closest bodily 
the whole, struggle, pushing shields against each other, 
the result with all the weight of the incumbent mass 

our- . . . 
able tothe behind impelling forward the foremost ranks— 
Thebans. especially in the deep order of the Thebans. 


' Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,17. ἀντεξέ. Apeenil. if. 12, 
ὄραμον ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Αγησιλάου φάλαγγος) > Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 16; Ken. 
&e. Agesil. ii. 9. 
7 Xen. Hellen, iv. 3, 19; Xen. Διηγήσομχι δὲ xal thy μάχην" xsi 
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The shields of the foremost combatants were thus stove in, 
their spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger was the 
only weapon which he could use. There was no systematic 
shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Grecian 
army ; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 
exclamations and murmurs.! Agesilaus himself, who was 
among the front ranks, and whose size and strength were 
by no means on a level with his personal courage, had his 
body covered with wounds from different weapons ?—was 
trodden down—and only escaped by the devoted courage of 
those fifty Spartan volunteers who formed his body-guard. 
Partly from his wounds, partly from the irresistible cour- 
age and stronger pressure of the Thebans, the Spartans 
were at length compelled to give way, so far as to afford 
a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades; not without 
sustaining some loss by attacks on their rear. 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle, 
having gained a victory over his opponents taken 


collectively. But so far us concerns the The- Hear Ran 
bans separately, he had not only gained no eon 
victory, but had failed in his purpose of stop- woundas 
ping their progress, and had had the worst of δὰ εν εὐ 
the combat. His wounds having been dressed, jis conduct 
he was brought back on men’s shoulders to give a a 


his final orders, and was then informed that a 
detachment of 80 Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, 
had taken refuge in the temple of Itonian Athéné as sup- 
pliants. From generosity mingled with respect to the 
sanctity of the spot, he commanded that they should be 
dismissed unhurt, and then proceeded to give directions 
for the nightwatch, as it was already late. The field of 
battle presented a terrible spectacie: Spartan and Theban 
dead lying intermingled, some yet grasping their naked 
daggers, others pierced with the daggers of their enemies; 


γὰρ ἐγένετο οἵα οὐκ ἄλλη τῶν γ᾽ ἐφ' 
ἡμῶν. 


τις ἦν τοιαύτη, οἷαν ὀργή τε καὶ 
μάχη παράσχοιτ ἄν. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 19: Xen. 
Agesil. ij. 12. 

Καὶ συμβαλόντες τὰς ἀσκίδας tw- 
θοῦντο, ἐμάχοντο, ἀπέχτεινον, ἀπέ- 
θνησχον. Καὶ χραυγὴ μὲν οὐδεμία 
παρῆν; οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ σιγή φωνὴ δὲ 


* Xen. Ageail. ii. 1. “Ὦ δὲ, xainep 
πολλὰ τραύματα ἔχων navtuse xai 
παντοίοις ὅπλοις, ἄο, 

Plutarch, Agesil. ὁ. 18. 

* Xen. Hellon. iv. 3, 19; 
Agesil. ii. 12. 


Xeon. 
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around, on the blood-stained ground, were seen broken 
spears, smashed shields, swords and daggers scattered 
apart from their owners.' He directed the Spartan and The- 
ban dead to be collected in separate heaps, and placed in 
safe custody for the night, in the interior of his phalanx: 
the troops then took their supper, and rested for the night. 
On the next morning, Gylis the Polemarch was ordered to 
draw up the army in battle-array, to erect a trophy, and to 
offer sacrifices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, with the 
pipers solemnly playing, gina to Spartan fashion. 
Agesilaus was anxious to make these demonstrations of 
victory as ostentatious as possible, because he really 
doubted whether he had gained a victory. It was very 
possible that the Thebans might feel confidence enough to 
renew the attack, and try to recover the field of battle, 
with their own dead upon it; which Agesilaus had, for that 
reason, caused to be collected in a separate heap and 
placed within the Lacedemonian lines.2, He was however 
soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the 
Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the burial of 
their dead; the understood confession of defeat. ‘The 
request was immediately granted; each party paid the 
last solemnities to its own dead, and the Spartan force 
was then withdrawn from Bootia. Xenophon does not. 
state the loss on either side, but Diodorus gives it at 
600 on the side of the confederates, 350 on that of the 
Lacedemonians.3 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate 
action, Agesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where the Pythian games were at that moment going on. 
He here offered to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquired 
during his two years’ campaigns in Asia; a tithe equal 


‘Xen. Agesil. ii. 14. Ἐπεὶ ye 


pore εἴσω φάλαγγος, ἐδειπνοποιή- 
μὴ, ἔληξε, ἢ μάχῃ, παρῇ» δὴ θεάσασ- 


Onvtn χαὶ ἐχοιμήδησαν. = 


Dar ἔνθα σ) ἔπεσον ἀλλήλοις, Ty pty 
γἣν αἵματι περυῤρμένη,, verpore δὲ 
χειμένους φιλίυως χαὶ πολεμίους pet’ 
ἀλλ) ωἍ»γ ἀσπιδας δὲ διχτεῆρυμμένας, 
δόρατα συντεῆρχυσμένα, εγχειρίδια 
Yopea xovdzwy τὰ μὲ, χαμαὶ, ta ὁ’ 
ἔτι μετά yztpoc. 

2 Xen. Agesil. 1{.15. Tote μὲ; 
οὖν (ati γάρ a6 ἤδη Gye) συ ελχύσαν- 
τὸς τοὺς τῶ, πολεμίων» vex 


Schneider in his note on this 
passage, ag well as ad Xen. Hollen. 
iv. 3, 21—condemns the oxpreasion 
τῷ πηλεμίω"» as spurious and un- 
intelligible. But in my judgement, 
these words bear a plain and ap- 
propriate meauving, which I have 
endeavoured to givé in the text. 
Compare Plutarch, Agesil. σ. 19. 

> Diodor. xiv. 84, 
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to 100 talents. 
ducted the army first into Phokis, next on a 
predatory excursion into the Lokrian territory, 
where the nimble attack of the Lokrian light 
troops, amidst hilly ground, inflicted upon his 
troops a severe check, and cost him his life. 
After this the contingents in the army were 
dismissed to their respective homes, and Age- 
silaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed 
with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi 
across the Corinthian Gulf.2, He was received 
at Sparta with every demonstration of esteem 
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Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis con- 


Army of 
Agesilaus 
withdraws 
from Bao- 
tia—he 
goes to the 
Pythian 
games— 
sails home- 
ward across 
the Corin- 
thian Gulf 
—his hon- 
ourable 
reception 
at Sparta. 


and gratitude, which was still farther strengthened by his 
exemplary simplicity and exact observance of the public 
discipline; an exactness not diminished either by longabsence 
or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. From this time 
forward he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, en- 
joying an influence greater than had ever fallen to the lot 
of any king before. His colleague Agesipolis, both young 
and of feeble character, was won over by his judicious ard 
conciliatory behaviour, into the most respectful deference.3 

Three great battles had thus been fought in the space 


of little more than a month (July and August)— , . 394. 


those of Corinth, Knidus, and Koréneia; the first 
and third on land, the second at sea, as described 
in my last chapter. In each of the two land- 
battles the Laccdzemonians had gained a victory: 


Results of 
tho battles 
of Corinth 
and Ko- 


roneia, 
they remained masters of the field, and were Sparta bad 
solicited by the enemy to grant the burial-truce. fothing by 
But if we enquire what results these victories ue oa 
had produced, the answer must be that both were rather lost 
totally barren. The position of Sparta in Greece Teens 


as against their enemies had undergone no im- 


provement. In the battle of Corinth, her soldiers had 
indeed manifested signal superiority, and acquired much 
honour. But at the field of Koroneia, the honour of the 
day was rather on the side of the Thebans, who broke 


δ Xon. Hellen. iv. 8, 21; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 19. The latter says—cic 
Δελφοὺς ἀκεχομίσθη Ποθίων ayo- vory insufficient. 
μένων, &o. Manso, Dr. Arnold, * Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 22, 23; iv. 
and otbers, contest the accuracy 4, 1 
of Plutarch in this assertion re- : 
epecting the time of year at which 


the Pythian games were celebrated, 
upon grounds which seem to me 


Platarch, Agesil. ο. 19, 20; 
Xen. Hellen, vy. 8, 20. 
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through the most strenuous opposition, and carried their 
point of joining their allies. And the purpose of Agesilaus 
(ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to invade Bootia, com- 
pletely failed.t Instead of advancing, he withdrew back 
from Koroneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the 
Gulf from Delphi; which he might have done just as well 
without fighting this murderous andhardly contested battle. 
Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is 
both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us 
that the predominant impression carried off by every one 
from the field of Koroneia was that of the tremendous force 
and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites—a foretaste of what 
was to come at Leuktra! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of 
Reverses of Fresults, the case was far otherwise with her naval 
Spartaafter defeat at Knidus. That defeat was pregnant 
tye ὅθίθαι with consequences following in rapid succession, 
Loss of | and of the most disastrous character. As with 
cupire or Athens at AXgospotami—the loss of her fleet, 
Sparta. serious as that was, served only as the signal for 
Nearly all countless following losses. Pharnabazus and 
time allies Konon, with their victorious fleet, sailed from 
join Phar. i8land to island, and from one continental seaport 
nabazus to another, in the Augean, to expel the Lace- 
aud Konon. dmmonian harmosts, and terminate the empire 
of Sparta. So universal was the odium which it had in- 
spired, that the task was found easy beyond expectation. 
Conscious of their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost 
all the towns, on both sides of the Hellespont, deserted 
their posts and fled, on the mere news of the battle of 
Knidus.2,- Everywhere Pharnabazus and Konon found 
themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with 
presents of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to 
introduce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
separate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own 
genuine autonomy. This policy was adopted by Pharna- 
bazus at the urgent representation of Konon, who warned 
him that if he manifested any design of reducing the cities 
to subjection, he would find them all his enemies; that each 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 17, Cor- than endeavour: they succeeded in 
nelius Nepos, Agesil. c. 4. “Ob- barring his way, and compelling 
sistere ei conati sunt Athenienses him to retreat. 
et Boeoti,”? dc. But they did more ? Xenoph. Hellen, iy. 8, 1-6, 
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of them severally would cost him a long siege; and that a 
combination would ultimately be formed against him. Such 
liberal and judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted 
upon, produced a strong feeling of friendship and even of 
gratitude, so that the Lacedemonian maritime empire was 
dissolved without a blow, by the almost spontaneous mo- 
vements of the cities themselves. Though the victorious 
fleet presented itself in many different places, it was no- 
where called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 
asingle siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythra, Ephesus, 
Mityléné, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under 
the protection of the new conquerors.! | Pharnabazus pre- 
sently disembarked at Ephesus and marched by Jand north- 
ward to his own satrapy; leaving a fleet of forty triremes 
under the command of Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, 
on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed apyaos 
the solitary exception. That town, steady in holds faith- 
hostility to Athens,? had been the great military §10),2° 
station ofSparta for hernorthern Asiatic warfare, under Der- 
during the last twenty years. It was in the "ids 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, and had been made the chief place 
of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, for their warfare 
against that satrap as well as for the command of the strait. 
Accordingly, while it was a main object with Pharnabazus 
to acquire possession of Abydos—there was nothing which 
the Abydenés dreaded so much as to become subject to 
him. In this view they were decidedly disposed to cling 
_to Lacedemonian protection; and it happened by a fortu- 
nate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced 
Derkyllidas was harmost in the town at the moment of the 
battle of Knidus. Having fought in the battle of Corinth, 
he had been sent to announce the news to Agesilaus, whom 
he had met on his march at Amphipolis, and who had sent 
him forward into Asia to communicate the victory to the 
allied cities;3 neither of them at that moment anticipating 


41 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 1-3; Diodor. 
xiv. §4. About Samos, xiv. 97. 

Compare also the spech of Der- 
kyllidas to the Abydenda (Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 8, 4) “Ὅσῳ δὲ μάλλον» 
αἱ ἄλλαι πόλεις ξὺν τῇ toy ane- 
στράφησαν ἡμῶν, τοσούτῳ ὄντως ἢ 
ὑμετέρα πιστότης μείζων φανείη ay, 


ἃς. 

TEx γὰρ ᾿Αβύδου, τῆς τὰν ἅκαντα 
χρόνον opis ἔγχρας--ϑὰγ8 Demos- 
thenés in the Athenian assembly 
(cont. Aristokrat. c. 30 p. 672; 
compare c. 52. Ὁ. 688). 

Xen. Hellen. iy. 3, 2. 
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the great maritime defeat then impending. The presence 
in Abydos of such an officer—who had already acquired a 
high military reputation in that region, and was at marked 
enmity with Pharnabazys—combined with the standing 
apprehensions of the Abydenés—was now the means of 
saving a-remnant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. 
During the general alarm which succeeded the battle of 
Knidus, when the harmosts were everywhere taking flight, 
and when anti-Spartan manifestations, often combined with 
internal revolutions to overthrow the Dekarchs or their 
substitutes, were spreading from city to city—Derkyllidas 
assembled the Abyden(s, heartened them up against the 
reigning contagion, and exhorted them to earn the grati- 
tude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her while others 
were falling off; assuring them that she would still be found 
capable of giving them protection. His exhortations were 
listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defence, and became the 
only harbour of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the 
other cities, Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas 
crossed the strait to make sure also of the strong 


Derkyllidas . : 

holds both place of Sestos, on the European side, in the 
Oren’ ‘Thracian Chersonese.! In that fertile peninsula 
nesusoppo- there had been many new settlers, wlio had come 
site, inspite in and acquired land under the Lacedemonian 
of Pharna- . . “14° 

bazus— supremacy, especially since the building of the 
anger of ~— cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus 


the latter. . . . . 
against Thracian invasion. By means of these 


settlers, dependent on Sparta for the security of their 
tenures—and of the refugees from various cities all con- 
centrated under his protection—Derkyllidas maintained 
his position effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos; de- 
fying the requisition of Pharnabazus that he should forth- 
with evacuate them. The satrap threatened war, and 
actually ravaged the lands round Abydos; but without any 
result. His wrath against the Lacedemonians, already 


1 Lysander, after the victory of 
Egospotami and the expulsion of 
the Athenians from Sestos, had 
assigned the town and district as 
a settlement for the pilots and 
Keluste aboard his fleet. But the 
KEphore are said to have reversed 


the assignment, and restored the 
town to the Sestians (Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 14) Probably however 
the new settlers would remain tna 
part upon the lands vacated by the 
expelled Athenians. 
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considerable, was so aggravated by disappointment when 
he found that he sould not yet expel them from his satrapy, 
that he resolved to act against them with increased energy, 
and even to strike a blow at them near their own home. 
For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon to prepare 
a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring, and in 
the mean time to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade. ! 


As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on 
board a pore fleet equipped by Konon; 


. . : : . B.C. 393. 
directing his course to Melos, to various islands oe 
among the Cycladés, and lastly to the coast of jasus and 


Peloponnesus, They here spent some time on Konon sail 
the coast of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking ean ia ae 
at several] points to ravage the,country. They loponnesus 
next landed on the island of Kythéra, which Berita: 
they captured, granting safe retirement to the 
Lacedzemonian garrison, and leaving in theisland a garrison 
under the Athenian Nikophémus. Quitting then the har- 
bourless, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they 
sailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Here they found the confederates—Corinthian, Beeotian, 
Athenian, &c.—carrying on war, with Corinth astheircentral 
post, against the Lacedsemonians at Sikyon. The line across 
the isthmus from Lecheum to Kenchree (the two ports of 
Cormth) was now made good by a defensive system of 
operations, so as to confine the Lacedemonians within 
Peloponnesus; just as Athens, prior to her great losses in 
446 B.c., while possessing both Megara and Pega, had been 
able to maintain the inJand road midway between them, 
where it crosses the high and difficult crest of Mount 
Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by which a 
Lacedemoman army could march from the Isthmus of 
Corinth into Attica or Bootia.2, Pharnabazus commu- 
micated in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured 
them of his strenuous support against Sparta, and left with 
them ἃ considerable sum of money.? 


Yap 


' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 4—6, ponnesos—p. 26, 26, and Thucyd. 
* See Sir William Gell’s Itinorary i. 108. 
efGreece, p.4. Ernst Curtius—Pelo- 8. Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 7,8; Diodor. 
xiv. 84, . 
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The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian 
Assistance fleet, as master of the Peloponnesian sea and 


ope arco the Saronic Gulf, was a phenomenon astounding 
given by to Grecian eyes. And if it was not equally 


hear offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself 
the allies 8 melancholy proof of the degree to which Pan- 


atCorinth— hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the Pelo- 
fact of a ponnesian War and the Spartan empire. No 


abba Ὶ Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic 
feet at Gulf since the battle of Salamis; nor could 
Corinth. anything short of the intense personal wrath of 


Pharnabazus against the Lacedemonians, and his desire 
to revenge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllidas 
and Agesilaus, have brought him now as far away from 
his own satrapy. It was this wrathful feeling of which 
Konon took advantage to procure from him a still more 
important boon. 

Since 404 B.c., a space of eleven years, Athens had 
πιο. 393, continued without any walls round her seaport 
Pharma. | town Peirewus, and without any Long Walls to 
bazus connect her city with Peirwus. To this state 
leaves te she had been condemned by the sentence of her 

ret with : : ‘ 
Konon in enemies, in the full knowledge that she could 
the Paronic have little trade—few ships either armed or 
aids him mercantile—poor defence even against pirates, 
with money and no defence at all against aggression from the 
o rebuild Ν 

the Long mistress of the sea. Konon now entreated 
Aneecf  Pharnabazus, who was about to go home, to 

leave the fleet under his command, and to permit 
him to use it in rebuilding the fortifications of Peirewus as 
well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he engaged to 
maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, he 
assured the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon 
Sparta so destructive or so mortifying, as the renovation 
of Athens and Petreus with their complete and connected 
fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most 
important harvest which she had reaped from the long 
struggle of the Peloponnesian War. Indignant as he now 
was against the Lacedemonians, Pharnabazus sympathised 
cordially with these plans, and on departing not only left 
the fleet under the command of Konon, but also furnished 
him with a considerable sui of money towards the expense 
of the fortifications. ! 

‘Xen. Hellen. ty. & 0, 10. 
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Konon betook himself to the work energetically and 

without delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 
os . ° onon re- 

B,0., a8 one of the joint admirals nominated after μα 145 the 
the disgrace of Alkibiadés. He had parted with Long Walls 
his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of pveriicn 
Aigospotami in 405 8.c., preserving the miser- of the 
able fraction of eight or nine ships out of that “°*. 
noble fleet which otherwise would have passed entire into 
the hands-of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 3.c., as a 
second Themistoklés, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. ΑἸ] hands 
were set to work; carpenters and masons being hired with 
the funds furnished by Pharnabazus, to complete the forti- 
fications as quickly as possible. The Bosotians and other 
neighbours lent their aid zealously as volunteers!—the 
same who eleven years before had danced to the sound of 
joyful music when the former walls were demolished; so 
completely had the feelings of Greece altered since that 
period. By such hearty cooperation, the work was finished 
during the course of the present summer and autumn with- 
out any opposition; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified 
Peirzeus and harbour, with a pair of Long Walls, straight 
and parallel, joing it securely to the city. The third or 
Phaléric Wall (a single wall stretching from Athens to 
Phalérum), which ἪΝ existed down to the capture of the 
city by Lysander, was not restored; nor was it indeed by 
any means necessary to the security either of the city or 
of the port. Having thus given renewed life and security 
to Peirzeus, Konon commemorated his great naval victory 
by a golden wreath in the acropolis, as well as by the 
erection of a temple in Peirgzus to he honour of the 
Knidihn Aphrodité, who was worshipped at Knidus with 
peculiar devotion by the local population.2. He farther 
celebrated the completion of the walls by a splendid 
sacrifice and festival banquct. And the Athenian people 
not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully 


' Xen. Hollen. iv. 8, τὸ; Diodor. sum contributed by the satrap 


xiv. Εὖ, towards the fortifications must 
Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) probably have been much greater, 
mentions fifty talents as a sum 8 Demogthen. cont. Androtion, 


received by Konon from Pharna- p. 618, c. 91, Pausanias (i. 1, 3) 
b 2zus as a prosent, and devoted = still saw this temple in Peirwusg— 
by him to this public work. This very near to the sea; 550 years 
ig not improbable; but the total afterwards. 
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recording the exploits of Konon, but also erected a statue 
to his honour. ! | 

The importance of this event in reference to the future 
Great im- history of Athens was unspeakable. Though it 
portance of did not restore to her either her former navy, 

his resto- ° : : 

ration— or her former empire, it reconstituted her as a 
που ἃ ἃ city not only self-determining but eveu partially 
upon ascendent. It re-animated her, if not into the 
accident. Athens of Periklés, at least into that of Iso- 
kratés and Demosthenés: it imparted to her a second fill 
of strength, dignity, and commercial importance, during 
the half century destined to elapse before she was finally 
overwhelmed by the superior military force of Macedon. 
Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem whereby 
Themistoklés had contrived (eighty-five years before) to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base 
but formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesian 
allies, will be aware how much the consummation of the 
Themistoklean project had depended upon accident. Now, 
also, Konon in his restoration was favoured by unusual 
combinations such as no one could have predicted. That 
Pharnabazus should conceive the idea of coming over 
himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, 
was a most unexpected contingency. He was influenced 
neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by con- 
siderations of policy, though the proceeding was one really 
conducive to the interests of Persian power—but simply by 
his own violent personal wrath against. the Lacedamonians. 
And this wrath would probably have been satisfied, if, 
after the battle of Kuidus, he could have cleared ἢ 5 
own satrapy of them completely. It was his vehement 
impatience, when he found himself unable to expel Ifis old 
eneiny Derkyllidas from the important position of Abydos, 
which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta 
in her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap’s personal 
presence would have placed at the disposal of Konon 
either a sufficient caval force, or sufficient funds, for the 
erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all im- 
pediment from Sparta. So strangely did events thus run, 
that the energy, by whi h Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, 
brought upon Sparta, mdirectly, the greater mischief of 


' Demostien. cont. Leptin. 6. 16. p. 477, 478; Athenwus, 1. 3; Cor 
nelius Nepos, Conon, 6. 4. 
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the new Kononian walls. It would have been better for 
Sparta that Pharnabazus should at once have recovered 
Abydos as well as the rest of his satrapy; in which case he 
would have had no wrongs remaining unavenged to incense . 
him, and would have kept on his own side of the A gean; 
feeding Konon with a modest squadron sufficient to kee 
the Lacedemonian navy from again becoming formidable 
on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Peireus (if we 
may borrow an expression of Plato) “to continue asleep in 
the bosom of the earth.”! 


But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet 


was not the only condition indispensable to the 
accomplishment of this work. It was requisite 
further that the interposition of Sparta should 
be kept off not merely by sea, but by land—and 
that too during all the number of months that 
the walls were in progress. Now the barrier 
against her on land was constituted by the fact, 
that the confederate force held the cross line 
within the isthmus from Lecheum to Kenchree, 
with Corinth as a centre.? But they were un- 
able to maintain this line even through the 
ensuing year—during which Sparta, aided by 
dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, as will 
appear in the next chapter. Had she been able 


Mainte- 
nance of 
the lines 
of Corinth 
against 
Sparta, was 
one essen- 
tial con- 
dition to 
the power 
of rebuild- 
ing the 
Long 
Walls. 

The lines 
were not 
maintained 
longer than 
the ensuing 
year, 


to break through it while the fortifications of Athens were 
yet incomplete, she would have deemed no effort too great 
to effect an entrance into Attica and interrupt the work, in 
which she might very probably have succeeded. Here then 
was the secund condition, which was realised during the 
summer and autumn of 393 s.c., but which did not continue 
to be realised longer. So fortunate was it for Athens, 
that the two conditious were fulfilled both together during 
this particular year! 


ὁ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 778. καθεὺ- Athens against invasion from 


Sew ἐχὺ ἐν τῇ yy, χαταχείμενα ta τεὶ- 
χη, δος. 

Δ The importance of maintaining 
these lines, as a protection to 


Sparta, is illustrated in Xenophb. 
Hellen. v. 4, 19, and Andokidda, 
Or. iii, De Pace, κα. 26, 
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CHAPTER LXXYV. 


FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OF 
ATHENS TO THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 


Tue presence of Pharnabazus and Konon with their com- 
manding force in the Saronic Gulf, and the 
ΡΟΝ liberality with which the former furnished 
of Koson, pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the 
organiza- full fortifications of Athens, as well as to the 
tren of @ Corinthians fur the prosecution of the war—seem 


B.C, 393. 


mercenary : : 
free τ to have given preponderance to the confederates 
orto over Sparta for that year. The plans of Konon! 


were extensive. He was the first to organise, for the 
defence of Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards 
improved and ‘conducted with greater efficiency by Iphi- 
kratés; and after he had finished the fortifications of 
Peireus with the Long Walls, he employed himself in 
showing his force among the islands, for the purpose of 
laying the foundations of renewed maritime power for 
Athens. We even hear that he caused an Athenian envoy 
to be despatched to Dionysius at Syracuse, with the view 
of despatching that despot from Sparta, and bringing him 
into connexion with Athens, HEvagoras, despot of Sales 
in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, was a party to this 
proposition, which he sought to strengthen by storing to 
Dionysius hig sister in marriage.? There was a basis of 
sympathy between them arising trom the fact that Evagoras 
was at variance with the Phenicians both in Phenicia and 
Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active hostilities with the 
Carthaginians (their kinsmen and colonists) in Sicily. 
Nevertheless the proposition met with little or no success. 
We find Dionysius afterwards stall continuing to act as an 
ally of Sparta. 

' Ffarpokration, v. ξειιχὴ ἡ, Ko- 2 Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis 
givteo. Philochorus, Fragm. 150, ed, Aristophauis) κ. 21, 
Midot. 
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Profiting by the aid received from Pharnabazus, the 


Corinthians strengthened their fleet at Lecheum 
(their harbour in the Corinthian Gulf) so con- 
siderably, as to become masters of the Gulf, and 
to occupy Rhium, one of the two opposite capes 
which bound its narrow entrance. To oppose 
them, the Lacedemonians on their side were 
driven to greater maritime effort. More than 


Naval con- 
fliots of the 
Corinthians 
and Lace- 
demonians, 
in the Co- 
rinthian 
Gulf. 


one naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters 
where the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral 
Phormion had been 80 signally displayed at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. At length the Lacedemonian 
admiral Herippidas,-who succeeded to the command of the 
fleet after his predecessor Polemarchus had been slain in 
battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon Rhium, and 
gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian Gulf; 
which his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, still 
farther completed. ! 

While these transactions were going on (seemingly 


during the last half of 393 5.0. and the full yearof 
392 n.c.),80asto putan end to the temporary naval 
preponderance of the Corinthians—the latter 
were at thesametime bearing the brunt ofa desul- 
tory,but continued,land-warfare against the garri- 
son of Lacedemonians and Peloponnesians esta- 
blished at Sikyon. Both Corinth and Lecheum 
were partly defended by the presence of confede- 
rate troops, Beotians, Argeians, Athenians, or 


B.C. 392, 


Land -war- 
farc—the 
Laced m- 
monians 
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at Sikyon— 
the anti- 
Spartan 
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pying the 
lines of Co- 
τ ἢ from 


mercenaries paid by Athens, But this did not 
protect the Corinthians against suffering great 
damage, in their lands and outlying properties, from the 
incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon—fertile and 
extensive (speaking by comparison with Pelopon- 
nesus generally), and constituting a large part 
of the landed property of both cities, was ren- 
dered uncultivable during 393 and 392 8.c.; so 
that the Corinthian proprietors were obliged to 
withdraw their servants and cattle to Peireum? 
(a portion of the Corinthian territory without 
the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of 
the Akrokorinthus, in a line between that emi- 
nence and the Megarian harbour of Pegs). Here 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 11. 


sea to sea. 


Su fferingsa 
of tho Co- 
rinthians 
from the 
war being 
carried on 
in their 
territory, 
Many Co- 
rinthjan 
proprietors 
become 
averse to 
the war. 


*? Xen. Hellon. iv. 4, 1; iv. 5, 1, 
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the Sikyonian assailants could not reach them, because of 
the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city by 
a continuous fortification of 12 stadia (somewhat less than 
a mile and a half) with its harbour of Lecheum. Never- 
theless the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain 
was still so great, that two successive seasons of it were 
quite uoiek to inspire them with a strong aversion to the 


war;! the more so, as the damage fell exclusively upon 


3 I dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton 
as well as from Μ, Rehdantz (Vite 
Iphicratis, &c. c. 4, who in the main 
agrees with Dodwell’s Annales 
Xenophontei) in their chronologi- 
cal arrangement of these events. 

Lhey place the battle fought by 
Praxitas within the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 393 B.c,, and the destruc- 
tion of the Laceda#monian mora or 
division by Iphikratés (the monthly 
date of which is marked by its 
having immediately succeeded the 
Isthmian games), in 392 8.0, I place 
the former event in 392 B.c,; the 
latter in 390 B.c., immediately after 
the Isthmian games of 39 B.c, 

If we study the narrative of Xe- 
nophon, we shall find, that after 
describing (iv. 3) the battle of 
Koroneia (August 394 B.C.) with 
its immediate consequences, and 
the retarn of Agesilaus home—he 
goes on in the next chapter to 
narrate the land-war about or near 
Corinth, which he carries down 
without interruption (through 
Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, of Book iv.) 
to 389 B.c. 

But in Chapter 8 of Book iv., he 
leaves the lund-war, and takes uy 
the naval operations, from and 
after the battle of Knidus (Aug. 
894 B.C.). He recounts how Pharna- 
bazus and Konon came across the 
Aigean with a powerful fleet in the 
spring of 393 5.0., and how after 
various proceedings, they brought 
the fleet to the Saronic Gulf and 
the Isthmus of Corinth, where they 
Ἰδὲ heave arrived at or near Mid- 


summer 393 B,C, 

Now it appears to mo certain, 
that these proceedings of Pharna- 
bazus with the fleet, recounted in 
the eighth chapter, come, in point 
of date, before the seditious move- 
ments andthe coup d'état at Corinth, 
which are recounted in the fourth 
chapter. At the time when Pharna- 
bazus was at Corinth in Midsummer 
395 B.c., the narrative of Xenophon 
(iv. 8, 8-10) leads us to believe that 
the Corinthians were prosecuting 
the war zealously, and without 
discontent: the money and en- 
couragement which Pharnabazus 
gave them were calculated to 
strengthen such arduur. It was 
by aid of this money that the Co- 
rinthians fitted out their fleet under 
Agathinus, and acquired for a time 
the maritime command of the Gulf. 

The discontents against the war 
(recounted in chap. 4 seg.) could 
not have commenced until a con- 
siderable time after the departure 
of Pharnabazus. They arose out 
of causes which only took effect 
after a long continuance—the hard- 
ships of the land-war, the losses of 
property and slaves, the jealousy 
towards Attica and Beotia as being 
undisturbed, &c. The Lacedxmo- 
nian and leloponnesian aggressive 
force at Sikyon cannot possibly 
have been established before the 
autumn of 394 b.c., and was most 
probably placed there early in the 
spring of 393 u.c. Its effects were 
brought about, not by one great 
blow, but by repetition of ravages 
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them—their allies in Bootia, Athens, and Argos, having as 
yet suffered nothing. Constant military service for defence, 
with the conversion of the city into a sort of besreged post, 
aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum- 
stance also, doubtless not without influence. The conse- 
uences of the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down 
the maritime empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the 
fear which she inspired to the Corinthians; next, to rebuild 
the fortifications, and renovate the shipping, commercial 
as well as warlike, of Athens;—a revival well calculated to 
bring back a portion of that anti-Athenian jealousy and 
apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so strongly a 
few years before. Perhaps some of the trade of Corinth 
may have been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications and greater security 
of Peirzus. 
Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the dis- 


contented philo-Laconian or peace-party which 
had always existed at Corinth, presently acqui- 
red sufficient strength, and manifested itself with 
sufficient publicity, to give much alarm to the 
government, The Corinthian government had 
always been, and still was, oligarchical. In what 
manner the administrators or the council were 
renewed, or how long individuals continued in 
office, indeed, we do not know. But of demo- 
cracy, with its legal popular assemblies, open 
discussions, and authoritative resolves, there was 


B.C, 392, 


Growth and 
manifesta- 
tiun of a 
philo-Laco- 
nian party 
in Corinth. 
Oligarchi- 
cal form of 
the govern- 
ment lef: 
open no- 
thing but 
an appeal 
to force. 


and destructive annoyance; and 
all the effects which it produced 
previous to Midsummer 395 8.6, 
would be more than compensated 
by the presonce, the gifts, and the 
encouragement of Pharnabazus with 
his powerful flect. Morcover, after 
his departure, too, the Corinthians 
were at first successful at sea and 
acqujred the command of the Gulf, 
which however they did not retain 
for more than a year, if so much. 
Hence it is not likely that any 
strong discontent against the war 
began before the early part of 
392 B.C. 

Cousidering all these circum- 


stances, I think it reasonable to 
beliove that the coup détat and 
massacre at Corinth took place 
(not in 893 s.c., as Mr. Clinton and 
M. Rehdantz place it, but) in 892 
B.c.; and the battle within the 
Long Walls rather later in tho 
same year, 

Next, the opinion of the same 
two authors as well as of Dodwell 
—that the destruction of the Lace- 
dxemonian mora by [phikratés took 
place in the spring of 392 8,0,—is 
also, iu my view, erroncous. If 
this were true, it would be neces- 
sary to pack all- the events men- 
tioned in Xenophon, iv. 4, into 
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nothing.t Now the oligarchical persons actually in power - 
were vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting of men who had 

partaken of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with 

Persia, besides compromising themselves irrevocably (like 

Timolaus) by the most bitter manifestations of hostile 

sentiment towards Sparta. These men found themselves 

menaced by a powerful opposition-party, which had no 

constitutional means for making its sentiments predomin- 

ant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of 

administrators or a change of public policy. It was only 

by an appeal to arms and violence that such a consumma- 

tion could be. brought about; a fact notorious to both 

parties—so that the oligarchical administrators, informed 

of the meetings and conversations going on, knew well that 
they had to expect nothing less than the breaking out ofa 
conspiracy. That such anticipations were well-founded, 

we gather even from the partial recital of Xenophon; who 
states that Pasimélus, the philo-Laconian leader, was on 
his guard and in preparation?—and counts it to him as a 
virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to the 
Lacedemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved 
TheCo.: ἴο prevent it by a coup d'état. They threw 
rinthian themselves upon the assistance of their allies, 
government invited ina body of Argeians, and made their 
vurestal the oy . 
conspiracy blow the more sure by striking it on the last 
by a coup day of the festival called Hukleia, when it was 

état, ] ᾿ τ . 
east expected. Their proceeding, though 
dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of 


the year 393 8,0,; which I hold to βασιλέως χρημάτων μετεσχηχότες; 
be impossible. If the destruction χαὶ οἱ τοῦ πολέμου αἰτιώτατοι γεῖε- 
of the mora did not occur in the νημένοι, we, εἰ μὴ ἐκποδὼν πονηταιντο 
spring of 392 8.c., we know that it τοὺς ext τὴν εἰρηνὴν τετραμμενοῦτ), 
could not have occurred until the χιδυνεύσει πάλιν ἡ, πόλις λαχω ίσαι 


spring of 399 B.c.; that 18, the next -τ-οὕτω δὴ xal σφαγὰς ἐπεχείρουν 
ensuing Isthmian games, two years ποιεῖσῆαι, 
afterwards. And this last will be iv. 4, 4. Οἱ δὲ νεώτεροι, ὑποπτεύς 


found to be its true date; thus σα τος [[ασιμγλου τὸ μέλλον ἔαροθαι, 
leaving full time, but nottoo much ἣσυχίχ, ἔσχον εἰ τῷ Κρανίῳψ' ὡς ὃὲ 
time, for the antecedent occur- τῆς χρυυγῆ: ἤἥπθοντο, χαὶ φε γοντές 
rences. τι )ὲς EX τοῦ πράγματος ἀφίχοντη πρὸς 

‘ Plutarch. Dion, c. 53. αὐτοὺς, ἐκ τούτου ἀναδραμόντες Nata 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 2, [᾿νόντες tov ᾿λυρυχορινῆον,) προσδαλόντας pas 
δὲ οἱ ᾿Αργεῖνι καὶ Bowotoi χαὶ ᾿Αᾶθη- ᾿Αργείους χαὶ τοὺς ἄλλωυς ἀπεκρου- 
waigg χαὶ Κοριγθίων of τε τῶν παρὰ σαντο, ac, 
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brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege; in a manner very 
different from the deep-laid artifices recently practised by 
the Spartan Ephors when they were in like manner afraid 
of the conspiracy of Kinadon—and more like the oligarch- 
ical conspirators at Korkyra (in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War) when they broke into the assembled 
Senate, and massacred Peithias with sixty others in the 
Senate-house.! While the choice perforfmers at Corinth were 
contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges form- 
ally named to decide—and while the market-place around 
was crowded with festive spectators—a number of armed 
men were introduced, probably Argeians, with leaders 
designating the victims whom they were to strike. Some 
of these δε τὶ victims were massacred in the market-place, 
others in the theatre, and one even while sitting as a judge 
in the theatre. Others again fled in terror, to embrace the 
altars or statues in the market-place—which sanctuary 
nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor was such sacri- 
lege arrested—repugnant as it was to the feelings of the 
assembled spectators and to Grecian ‘feelings generally— 
until 120 persons had perished.2 But the persons slain 
were chiefly elderly men; for the younger portion of the 
philo-Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had decli- 
ned attending the festival, and kept themselves separately 
assembled under their leader Pasimélus, in the gymnasium 
and cypress-grove called Kranium, just without the 
city-gates. We find too that they were not only assembled, 
but actually in arms. For the moment that they heard 
the clamour in the market-place and learnt from some fu- 
gitives what was going on, they rushed up at once to the 
Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis overhanging the 
city) and got possession of the citadel; which they main- 
tained with such force and courage, that the Argeians, and 
the Corinthians who took part with the government, were 
repulsed in the attempt to dislodge them. This circum- 
stance, indirectly revealed in the one-sided narrative of 
Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the city, and affords 
good ground for believing that Pasimélus and his friends 
were prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over,—a scruple 


1 Thucyd, iii. 70. Nenophon (iv. ὁ, 4) only says 
2 Diodorus (xiv. 86) gives this πολλοὶ. 
number, which scemg very credible. 
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which the government, in their oe to forestal the 


plot, disregarded; employing the 


ands and weapons of 


Argeians who were comparatively unimpressed by solem: 


nities peculiar to Corinth. 


4 Yn recounting this alteruation 
of violence projected, violence per- 
petrated, recourse on the one side 
to a foreign ally, treason on the 
other by admitting an avowed 
enemy—which formed the modus 
operands of opposing parties in 
the oligarchical Corinth—I invite 
the reader to contrast it with the 
democratical Athens. 

At Athens, in the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, there were 
precisely the same causes at work, 
and precisely the same marked 
antithesis of partics, as those which 
here disturbed Corinth. There was 
first, a considerable Athenian mi- 
nority who opposed the war with 
Sparta from the tirst; next, when 
the war began, the proprietors of 
Attica saw their lands ruined, and 
were compelled either to carry 
away, or to lose, their scrvants 
and cattle, so that they obtained 
noreturns, The intense discontent, 
the angry complaints, the bitter 
conflict of parties, which these 
circumstances ra:sed among the 
Athenian citizens—not to mention 
the aggravation of all these symp- 
toms by the terrible epidemic~—are 
marked out in Thucydidés, and 
have been recorded in a preceding 
volume of this history. Not only 
the positive loss and suffering, but 
all other causes of ‘exaaperation, 
stood at a higher pitch at Athens 
in the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, than at Corinth in 
332 Β.0. 

Yet what were the effects which 
they produced? Dd the minority 
resort to a conspiracy—or the 
majority to acoup d’élat—or either 
of them to invitation of foreign 
aid against the other? Nothing of 


the kind. The minority had always 
open to them the road of pacifi¢ 
Opposition, and the chance of ob- 
taining a majority in the Senate 
or in the public assembly, which 
was practically identical with the 
*totality of the citizens. Their 
Opposition, though pacific as to 
acts, was sufficiently animated and 
violont in words and propositions, 
to serve as a real discharge for 
imprisoned angry passion. If they 
could not carry the adoption of 
their general policy, they had the 
opportunity of gaining partial vic- 
tories which took off the edge of 
a fierce discontent; witness the fine 
imposed upon Periklés (Thucyd. 
ii. 65) in the year before his death, 
which both gratified and mollified 
the antipathy against hiin, and 
brought abvut shortly afterwards 
a strong reaction in his favour. 
The majority, on the other hand, 
knew that the predominance of its 
policy depended upon its πιδίῃ- 
taining its huld on a fluctuating 
public assembly, against the utmost 
freedom of debate and attack, 
within certain forms and rules pre- 
acribed by the constitution, attach- 
ment to the latter being the car- 
dinal princ:ple of political moral- 
ity in both partics. It was this 
syetem which excluded on hoth 
sides the thought of armed violence. 
It produced among the democrati- 
cal citizens of Athens that charac- 
teristic insisted upon by Kleon in 
Thucydidés—“constant and fearless 
security and absence of treacherous 
hostility amoug one another” (διά 
Yip τὸ xaH ἡμέραν αδεὲς χαὶ avene- 
Burievtas τρὺς ἀλλήλους, χαὶ ες τοὺς 
ξυμμάχηυς τὴ αὐτὸ cyexe—Thuc. 61]. 
87), the entire absence of which 
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Though Pasimélus and his friends were masters οἱ 
the citadel and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, 
yet the recent coup d'etat had been completely successful 
in overawing their party in the city, and depriving them 
of all means of communicating with the Lace- 


: : ς : . Numerous 
demoniansatSikyon. Feeling unable to maintain 


persons of 
the philo- 


themselves, they were besides frightened by 
menacing omens, when they came to offer sacri- 
fice, in order that they might learn whether the 
gods encouraged them to fight or not. The 
victims were found so alarming, as to drive them 


Laconian 
party are 
banished: 
neverthe- 
less Pasi- 
mélus the 
leader is 


to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary 
exile. Many of them (according to Diodorus 
500 1) actually went into exile; while others, and 
among them Pasimélus himself, were restrained by the 
entreaties of their friends and relatives, combined with 
solemn assurances of peace and security from the govern- 
ment; who now probably felt themselves victorious, and 
were anxious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had inspired. ‘These pacific assurances were 
faithfully kept, and no farther mischief was done to any 
citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially 
altered, by an extreme intimacy of alliance and 
communion now formed with Argos; perhaps 
combined with reciprocal rights of intermarriage, 
and of purchase and sale. The boundary pillars 
or hedges which separated the two territories 
were pulled up, and the city was entitled Argos Argos. 
instead of Corinth (says Xenophon). Such was probably 
- the invidious phrase in which the opposition party described 
the very close political union now formed between the two 
cities; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the ¢ity and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under 
Iphikratés, and some Bootians as a garrison in the port 


spared and 
reroains at 
Corinth. 


Intimate 
political 
union and 
consolida- 
tion be- 
tween Co- 
rinth and 


stands so prominently forward in treacherous correspondence wit}. a 


these deplorable proceedings of 
tho oligarchical Corinth. Pasi- 
mélus and his Corinthian minotity 
had no assemblies, dikaaterics, 
annual Senate, or constant habit 
of free debate and accusation, to 
appeal to; their only available 
woapon was armed vivlence, or 


foreign enomy. On the part of the 
Corinthian government, superior 
or more skiltully used force, or 
superior alliance abroad, was the 
only weapon of defence, in like 
manner, 

' Diodor. xiv. 86; Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 4, 6. 
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of Lecheum. Most probably the government remained 
still Corinthian, and still oligarchical, as before. But it 
now rested upon Argeian aid, and was therefore dependent 
chiefly upon Argos, though partly also upon the other two 
allies. 

To Pasimélus and his friends such a state of things 


Beet was intolerable. Though personaly they had 
Pasimélus 20 il-usage to complain of, yet the complete 
asimélus ς : eee : . ὲ 
admits the predominanceof their political enemies was quite 
Lacedemo- sufficient to excite their most vehement anti- 

nians . . 

within the pathies. They entered intosecret correspondence 
Long Walls with Praxitas, the Lacedemonian commander 
of Corinth. : . ᾿ 

Battle at Sikyon, engaging to betray to him one of the 
‘within gates in the western Long Wall between Corinth 


those walls. ὃ 
and Lecheum. The scheme being concerted, 


Pasimélus and his partisans got themselves placed, part] 
by contrivance and partly by accident, on the might qaieh 
at this gate; an imprudence, which shows that the govern- 
ment not only did not maltreat them, but even admitted 
them to trust. At the moment fixed, Praxitas—present- 
ing himself with a Lacedemonian mora or regiment, a Si- 
kyonian force, and the Corinthian exiles,— found the 
treacherous sentinels prepared to open the gates. Having 
first sent in a trusty soldier to satisfy him that there was 
no deceit,? he then conducted all his force within the gates, 
into the mid-space between the two Long Walls. So μίσει 
was this space, and so inadequate did his numbers appear 
to maintain it, that he took the precaution of digging a cross- 
ditch with a palisade to defend himself on the side towards 
the city; which he was enabled to do undisturbed, since 
the enemy (we are not told why) did not attack him all the 
next day. On the ensuing day, however, Argeians, Corin- 
thians, and Athenian mercenaries under Iphikratés, all 
came down from the city in full force; the latter stood on the 
right of the line, along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedemonian left; while the 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8, xai xata 
τ χὴν καὶ xnav’ entuddercay, ἄο. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. Nothing 
can show more forcibly the Laco- 
nian bias of Xenophon, than the 
credit which he gives to Pasimélus 
for his good faith towards the Lace- 
dzemonians whom he wae letting 


in; overlooking or approving his 
treacherous betrayal towards his 
own countrymen, in thus opening 
ὃ gate which he had been trusted 
to watch. tw δ' elonyrzyitys, καὶ 
οὕτως ἁπλῶς ἀπεδειξάτην, 
ὥστε ὁ εἰσε)ῆυ» ἐξηγγειλε) πάντα 
εἶναι ἀδόλως, οἷά περ ελεγέτην. 
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Lacedemonians themselves were on their own right, op- 
posed to the Corinthians from the city; and the Argeians, 
opposed to the Sikyonians, in the centre. 


It was here that’ the battle began; the Argeians, bold 
from superior numbers, attacked and broke the 
Sikyonians, tearing up the palisade, and pursu- 
ing them down to the sea with much slaughter; 
upon which Pasimachus the Lacedemonian 
commander of cavalry coming to their aid, caused 
his small body of horsemen to dismount and tie 
their horses to trees, and then armed them with shields 
taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
the letter Sigma (2). With these he approached on foot 
‘to attack the Argeians, who mistaking them for Sikyonians, 
rushed to the charge with alacrity; upon which Pasimachus 
exclaimed—“By the two Gods, Argeians, these Sigmas 
which you see here will deceive you:” he then closed with 
them resolutely, but his numbers were so inferior that he 
was soon overpowered and slain. Meanwhile the Corin- 
thian exiles on the left had driven back Iphikratés with his 
mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light troops) and pursued 
them even to the city gates; while the Lacedemonians, 
easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, came out 
of their palisade and planted themselves with their faces 
towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to 
intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were 
forced torun back as they could, huddling close along the 
eastern wall, with their right or auahiclied side exposed 
as they passed to the spears of the Lacedamonians. Before 
they could get to the walls of Corinth, they were met and 
roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian exiles. And 
even when they came to the walls, those within, unwilling 
to throw open the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, 
contented themselves with handing down ladders, over 
which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress and 
difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat 


The Lace- 
demonians 
are victo- 
rious— 
severe loss 
of the 
Argeians. 


*Xon. Mellen, fv. 4,10. Καὶ τοὺς 
μὲν Σιχυώνίους ἐχράτησαν χαὶ δια- 
σπάσαντες τὸ σταύρωμα εδίωχον ἐπὶ 
θά) ασσαν, χαὶ éxei πολλοὺς αὐτῶν 
ἀπέχτειναν. 

Tt would appear from hence that 
there must have been an open 


portion of Lecheum, or a space 
apart from (but adjoining to) the 
wall which encircled Lechrum, 
yet still within the Long Walle. 
Otherwise the fugitive Sikyonians 
could hardly have got duwn to the 
sea. 
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was frightful. Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up 


hke heaps of stones or wood.! 


This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedemonians, 
The Tace- thoughit did not yet make them masters of Le- 
ce ΤΙ ΠΙΒῊΒ cheum,? was nevertheless of considerable im- 
4 πονεῖ σὴς portance. Shortly afterwards they received 
Ae ia reinforcements which enabled them to turn it to 
tween Co- still better account. The first measure of 
te and = Praxitas was to pull down a considerable breadth 

echrum, : : 

κὸ δὺ is of the two walls, leaving a breach which opened 
open a free free passage for any Lacedemonian army from 
Rerose--  Sikyon to reach and pass the isthmus. He then 
They cap- marched his troops through the breach, forward 
sa and. on the road to Megara, capturing the two Co- 
Sidus. rinthian dependencies of Krommyon and Sidus 


on the Saronic Gulf, in which he placed garrisons. Return- 
ing back by the road south of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia 
on the frontier of Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory 
of the latter against incursions from Corinth—and then 
disbanded his army. 


A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing 


B.C. 391. 


Effective 
warfare 
carried on 
by the light 
troops 
under 
Iphikratés 
at Corinth 
—military 
genius and 
improve- 
ments of 
Iphikratés. 


winter and spring between the opposite garrisons 
in Corinth and Sikyon. It was now that the 
Athenian Iphikratés, in the former place, began 
to distinguish himself at the head of his merce- 
nary peltasts, whom, attertheir first organization 
by Konon, he had trained to effective tactics 
under the strictest discipline, and whose move- 
ments he conducted with consummate skill, 
His genius introduced improvements both in 
their armour and in their clothing. He leng- 
thened by one half both the light javelin and 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 12. Odcwe 
ἐν ὀλίγῳ πολλοὶ ἔπεσον, ὥστε εἰθισ- 
μένοι ὁρῶν οἱ ἄνθρωποι σωροὺς σίτου, 
ξύλων, λίθου, tote εθτάσαντο σωροὺς 
νεχρῶν. 

A singular form of speech. 

3 Diodorus (xiv. *6) Yepresents 
that the Lacedxmonians on this 
occasion surprised and held Leche- 
um, defeating the general body of 
the confederates who came out 
from Corinth to retake it. But his 


nerrative ofall these circumstances 
differs materially from that of 
Xenophon; whom I here follow 
in preference, making allowance 
for great partiality, and for much 
confusion and obscurity, 

Aenophon givgs us plainly to 
understand, that Lecha:um was not 
captured by the Lacedxmonians 
until the following year, by Ageat- 
laus and Teloutias. 

It is to be recollected that Χ 6. 
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the short sword, which the Thracian peltasts habitually 
carried; he devised a species of leggings, known afterwards 
by the name of Iphikratides; and he thus combined, better 
than had ever been done before, rapid motion—power of 
acting in difficult ground and open order—effective attack 


either by missiles or hand to hand—and dexterous retreat 


in case of need.! As yet he was but a young officer, 


nophon had particular means of 
knowing what waz done by Age- 
silaus, and therefore deserves credit 
on that head—always allowing for 
partiality. Diodorus does not men- 
tion Agesilaus in connexion with 
the proceedings at Lechrum. 

ι Diodor. xv. 44; Cornelius Nepos, 
Vit. Tphicrat. c. 3; Polyzn. iii. 9, 
10. Compare Rehdantz, Vite Iphi- 
cratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, c. 2, 
7 (Berlin, 1845)—a very useful and 
instructive publication. 

In describing the improvements 
made by Iphikratés in the arma- 
ture of his peltasts, I have not 
exactly copied cither Nepos or 
Diodorus, who both appear to me 
confused in their statements, You 
would imagine, in reading their 
account (and so it has been stated 
by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. 
oont. Aristokr. ἢ. xxxv.), that there 
were no peltasts in Greece prior 
to Iphikratés; that he was tho first 
to transform heavy-armed hoplites 
into light-armed peltasts, and to 
introduce from Thraco the light 
shield or pelta, not only smaller 
in size than the round ἀσκὶς carried 
by the hoplite, but also without 
the {tuc, or surrounding metallio 
rim of the ἀσπὶς, seemingly con- 
nected by outside bars or spokes 
of metal with the exterior central 
knob or projection (tnbo) which 
the hoplite pushed before him in 
close combat. The pelta, smallor 
and lighter than the ἀσπὶς, was 
apparently square or oblong and 
not round: though it had no f{rue, 
it often had thin plates of brass, 


VOL. IX. 


3. 


in 


a8 we may see by Xenophon, 
Anab. v.2, 29, so that the explana- 
tion of it given in the Scholia ad 
Platon. Legg. vii. p. 813 must be 
taken with reserve. 

But Grecian peltasts existed be- 
fore the time of Iphikratés (Xen. 
Hellen. i. 2, 1 and elsewhere). He 
did not first introduce them; he 
found them already there, and im- 
proved their armature. But Dio- 
dorus and Nepos affirm that he 
lengthened the 8} of the pel- 
tasts to a measur@® half as long 
again as those of the hoplites (or 
twice as long, if we believe Nepos), 
ond the swords in proportion— 
ἀγόξησε μὲν τὰ δόρατα ἡμιολίι 
wsyé9er—haste modum duplicavit.” 
Now this I apprehend to be not 
exact; nor is it true (as Nepos 
asserts) that the Grecian hoplites 
carried “short spears”—“brevibus 
hastis.” The apear of the Grecian 
hoplite was long (though not 80 
long as that of the heavy and 
compact Macedonian phalanx after- 
wards became), and it appears to 
me incredible that Iphikratés 
should have given ta his light 
and active peltast a spear twice 
as long, or half as long again, as 
that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus 
and Nepos have mistaken by making 
their comparison with the arma of 
the hoplite, to which the changes 
of Iphikratés had no reference, 
The peltast both beforo and after 
Iphikratés did not carry a spear 
but a javelin, which he employed 
as a missilt, to hurl, not to thrust; 
he was essentially an ἀκογτιστὴς 
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the beginning of his military career.1 We must therefore 
presume that these improvements were ey of later date, 
the suggestions of his personal experience; but even now, 
the successes of his light troops were remarkable, Attacking 
Phlius, he satrenped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, 
and inflicted on them a defeat so destructive, that they 
were obliged to invoke the aid of a Lacedemonian garrison 
for the protection of their city. He gained a victory near 
Sikyon, and carried his incursions over all Arcadia, to the 
very gates of the cities; damaging the Arcadian hoplites 
so severely, that they became afraid to meet him in the 
field. His own peltasts however, though full of coufidence 
against these Peloponnesian hoplites, still retained their 
awe and their reluctance to fight against Lacedemonians;? 
who on their side despised them, but despised their own 
allies still more. “Our friends fear these peltasts, as 
children fear hobgoblins”—said the Lacedemonians sar- 
castically, endeavouring to set the example of courage by 


ostentatiousgemonstrations of their own round the walls 


of Corinth. 3’ 


or javelin-shooter (see Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 5, 14; vi. 1, 9), Of 
course the javelin might, in case 
of need, serve to thrust, but this 
was not its appropriate employ- 
ment: e convrerso, the spear might 
be hurled (under advantageous 
circumstances, from the higher 
ground against an enemy below— 
Xen. Hellen. 1]. 4, 15; v. 4, 52), 
but its proper employment was, to 
be held and thrust forward, 

What Iphikratés really did, was, 
to lengthen both the two offensive 
weapons whigh the peltast carricd, 
before his time—the javelin, and 
the sword. He mado the javelin 
a longer and heavier weapon, re- 
quiring a more practised hand to 
throw—but also competent to inflict 
more serious wounds, and capable 
of being used with more deadly 
effect if the peltasts saw an oppor- 
tunity of coming to close fight on 
advantageous terms. Possibly Iphi- 
kratés not only lengthened the 
weapon, but also improved its 


point and efficacy in other ways; 
making it more analogous to the 
formidable Roman pilum. Whether 
he made any alteration in the pelta 
itself, we do not know. 

The name Iphihratides, given to 
these new-fashioned leggings or 
boots, proves to us that Welling- 
ton and Bliticher are not the first 
eminent generals who have lent 
an honourable denomination to 
boots and shoes. 

1 Justin. vi. 5. 

2 Xen, Hellen. iv. 4, 16; Diodor, 
xiv. 91. 

Τοὺς μέντοι Aaxedatposlove οὕτως 
αὖ οἱ τε) τασταὶ ἐδέδισαν, ὡς ἔντος 
ἀκοντίσματος OF προυήεσαν τοῖς ἀπ- 
γίταις, ἄς. 

Compare the sentiment of tho 
light troops in the attack of Sphak- 
teria, when they were awe-struck 
and afraid at figst to approach ths 
Lacedemonian hoplites—ty yowpy 
δεδη λειυυμέναι we ἐπὶ Λακεδαιμονίους; 
ἃς. (Thucyd. iv, 34), 


* Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 17. ὥστε of 
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The breach made in the L 
Praxitas had laid open the roa®’for a Pelo- 
ponnesian army to march either into Attica or 
Beotia.! Fortunately for the Athenians, they 
had already completed the rebuilding of their 
own Long Walls; but they were so much alarmed 
by the new danger, that they marched with their 
full force, and with masons and carpenters ac- 
companying,? to Corinth. Here, with that ce- 
lerity of work for whichthey were distinguished, 3 
they in a few days re-established completely the 
western wall; the more important of the two, 
since it formed the barrier against the incursions 
of the Lacedemonians from Sikyon. They had 
then ἃ secure position, and could finish the 
eastern wall at their leisure; which they accord- 
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Walls of Corinth by 


B.C, 891, 


The Athe. 
nians re- 
store the 
Long Walls 
between 
Corinth and 
Lecheum 
—expedi- 
tion of the 
Spartan 
king Agesi- 
laus, who, 
in concert 
with Te- 
leutias, re- 
takes the 
Long Walls 
and cap- 
tures Le- 
cheum. 


ingly did, and then retired, leaving 


it to the 


contederate troops in Corinth to defend. 
This advantage, however, a very material. one, was 
again overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedemonian 


king Agesilaus during the same summer. 


μὲν Λακεδαιμόνιοι χαὶ ἐπισχώπτειν 
ἐτόλμων, ὡς οἱ σύμμαχοι φοβοῖντο 
τοὺς πελταστὰς, ὥσπερ μορμῶνας 
καιδάρια, ἃς, 

This is a camp-jest of the time, 
which we have to thank Xenophon 
for preserving. 

} Xenoph. Agesil. 1i.17. ἀναπε- 
τάσας τῆς Πελοποννήσου τὰς πύλας; 
&o. 

Respecting the Long Walls of 
Corinth, as part of a line of defence 
which barred ingress to, or egress 
from,  FPeloponnesus — Colonel 
Leake remarks—“The narrative of 
Xenophon shows the great im- 
portance of the Corinthian Long 
Walls in time of war. They com- 
pleted a line of fortification from 
the summit of the Acro-Corinthus 
to the sea, and thus intercepted 
the most direct and easy com- 
munication from the Isthmus into 
Peloponnesus. For the rugged 
mountain, which borders tho south- 
ern side of the Isthmian plain, 


At the head of 


has only two passes—one, by the 
openiug on the eastern side of the 
Acro-Corinthus, which obliged an 
enemy to pass under the eastern 
side of Corinth, and was moreover 
defended by a particular kind of 
fortification, as some remains of 
walls still testify—the other, along 
the shore at Cenchreiz, which was 
also a fortified place in the hands 
of the Corinthians. Hence the im- 
portance of the pass of Cenchreia,. 
in all operations between the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and an enemy without 
the Isthmus” (Leake, Travels in 
Mores, vol. ifi. ch. xxviii. p. 264). 

Compare Plutarch, Aratus, 0. 16, 
and the operations of Epaminon- 
das as described by Diodorus, xv. 
68, 

2 Xen. Hellon. iv. 4, 18, é@dy- 
τες πανδημεὶ peta AGodrdywr καὶ 
τεχτόνων, &c. The word κανδημεὶ 
shows how much they were 
alarmed. 

δ Thucyd. vi. 98. 
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a full Lacedemonian god Peloponnesian force, he first 
marched into the territOfy of Argos, and there spent some 
time in ravaging all the cultivated plain. From hence he 
passed over the mountain-road by Tenea! into the plain of 
Corinth, to the foot of the newly-repaired Long Walls. 
Here his brother Teleutias, who had recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to 
cooperate with him in a joint attack, by sea and land, on 
the new Walls and on Lecheum.? The presence of this 
naval force rendered the Long Walls difficult to maintain, 
since troops could be disembarked in the interval between 
them, where the Sikyonians in the previous battle had 
been beaten and pursued down to the sea. Agesilaus and 
Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint force of 
the four confederated armies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port of Lechzeum? with its docks 


1The words stand in the text of 
Xenophon—evhy¢ ἐχεῖθεν ὑπερ3.- 
λὼν χατὰ Τεγέαν εἰς Κύόρινθη.. A 
straight march from the Argeian 
territory to Corinth could not 
possibly carry Agesilaus by Tegea; 
Keppen proposes Tevéay, which 
I accept, as geographically suit- 
able. J am not certain however 
that it is right; the Agesiluus of 
Xenophon has the words χατὰ τὰ 
σιενά. 

About the probable situation of 
Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. iii. p. 321; also his 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 409. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19—iv. 8, 
19, 11. 

Tt was rather late in the autumn 
of 893 s.c. that the Lacedamonian 
maritime operations in the Corin- 
thian Guif began, against the fleet 
recently equipped by the Corin- 
thians out of the funds lent by 
Pharnabazus, First the Lacedsx- 
monian Polemarchus was named 
admiral; he was slain,—and his 
secretary Pollis, who succeeded 
ty his command, retired afterwards 
wounded, Next came Herippidas 
to the command, who was guc- 
ceeded by Teleutias. Now if wo 


allow to Herippidas a year of 
command (the ordinary duration 
of a TLacedemonian admiral’s 
appointment), and to the other 
two something less than a year, 
since their time was brought 10 
an end by accidents—we shall find 
that the appointment of Teleutias 
will fall in the spring or carly 
summer of 391 B.c., tho year of 
this expedition of Agesilaus, 

* Andokidds de Pace, 8.18; Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 4, 19 [{σρεγένετο δὲ 
αὐτῷ (Λγησιλάῳ) χαὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς 
Τελευτίας χατὰ θάλασσα», ἔχω, τριῇ- 
pers περὶ δώδεχα' ὥστε μαχαρίϊεσθαι 
αὐτῶν τὴν μητέρα, ὅτι τῇ, αὐτῇ 
ἡμέρα ὦ, ἔτεχεν ὁ μὲνχατὰἀγῆν 
πὰ τείχη τῶν πολεμίων, ὁ δὲ 
χατὰ θάλασπαν τὰς γαῦς καὶ 
τὰ νεώρια {ρηχε. 

This last passage indicates de- 
cidedly that Lechwum was not 
taken until this joint attack by 
Agesilaus and Teleutias, And tho 
authority of Xenophon on tho 
point is superior, in my judge- 
ment, to that of Diodorus (xiv. 
86), who represents Lechxum to 
have been taken in the year bo- 
fore, on the occasion when tho 
Lacedwmoniang were first ad- 
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CAPTURE OF LECHZUM. 
and the ships within them; thus -breaking up the naval 

ower of Corinth in the Krissean Gulf. Lecheum now 
beceae ἃ permanent post of hostility against Corinth, 
occupied by a Lacedsmonian garrison and occasionally by 
the Corinthian exiles; while any second rebuilding of the 
Corinthian Long Walls by the Athenians became im- 
possible. After this important success, Agesilaus returned 
to Sparta. Neither he nor his Lacedemonian hoplites, 
especially the Amykleans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia: nor did he now 
disdain to take his station in the chorus,: under the 


mitted by treachery within the 
Long Walls. 

The passage from Aristeidés the 
rhetor, referred to by Wesseling, 
Mr. Clinton, and others, only 
mentions the battle at Lecheum— 
mot the capture of the port. Xe- 
nophon also mentions a battle as 
having taken place close to 
Lecheum, between the two Long 
Walls, on the occasion when Dio- 
dorus talks of the capture of 
Lecheum; so that Aristeidés is 
more in harmony with Xenophon 
than with Diodorus. 

A few months prior to this joint 
attack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, 
the Athenians had come with an 
army, and with masons and car- 
penters, for the express purpose 
of robuilding the Long Walls which 
Praxitas had in part broken down. 
This step would have been both 
impracticable and useless, if the 
Lacedamonians had stood then in 
possession of Lechaum. 

There is one passago of Xeno- 
phon, indeed, which looks as if 
the Lacecdwmonians had been in 
possession of Lechwum before this 
expedition of the Athenians to re- 
establish the Long Walls—Avrtoi 
(the Lacedwmonians) δ᾽ ἐχ τοῦ 
Λεχαίου ὁρμώμενοι σὺν μόρᾳ 
χαὶ τοῖς τῶν Κορινθίων φυγάσι, χύ- 
χλῳ περὶ τὸ ἄστυ τῶν Κορινθίων 
ἐστρατεύοντο (iv. 4, 17. But who- 


ever reads attentively the sections 
from 15 to 19 inclusive, will see 
(I think) that this affirmation may 
well refer to a period after, and 
not before, the capture of Lecheum 
by Agesilaus; for it has reference 
to the general contempt shown 
by the Lacedemonians for the 
peltasts of Iphikratés, ascontrasted 
with the terror displayed by the 
Mantineians and others, of these 
same peltasts. Even if this were 
otherwise, however, I should still 
say that the passages which I have 
produced above from Xenophon 
show plainly that he represents 
Lecheum to have been captured 
by Agesilaus and Teleutias; and 
that the other words, éx τοῦ Ae- 
χαίου ὁρμώμενοι, if they really 
implied anything inconsistent with 
this, must be regarded as an inac- 
curacy. 

I will add that tho chapter of 
Diodorus, xiv. 86, puts into one 
year events which cannot all be 
supposed to have taken place in 
that samo year. 

Had Lechrum been in possession 
and occupation by the Lacedx- 
monians, in the year preceding 
the joint attack by Agesilaus and 
Telautias, Xenophon would surely 
have mentioned it in iv. 4, 14; for 
it was ἃ more important post than 
Sikyon, for acting against Corinth. 

1 Xon. Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
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orders of the choric conductor, for the pan in honour of 


Apollo. 


It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by 
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Alarm of 
Athens and 
Thebes at’ 
the capture 
‘ of the 
Long Walls 
of Corinth. 
Froposi- 
tions sent 
to Sparta to 
solicit 
peace. The 
discussions 
come to no 


the Athenians in the preceding year, were again 

ermanently overthrown, and the road for 
ieacedienion ak armies to march beyond the 
Isthmus once more laid open. So much were 
the Athenians and the Bootians alarmed at this 
new success, that both appear to have become 
desirous of peace, and to have sent envoys to 
Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered 
to recognise Orchomenus (which was now oc- 
cupied by a Lacedemonian garrison) as auto- 
nomous and disconnected from the Beotian 


result. federation; while the Atheman sey seem to 


have been favourably received at Sparta, and to have found 
the Lacedzmonians disposed to make peace on better terms 
than those which had been proposed during the late dis- 
cussions with Tiribazus (hereafter to be noticed); recogni- 
sing the newly-built Athenian Walls, restoring Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros to Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy 
to each separate city in the Grecian world. The Athenian 
envoys at Sparta having provisionally accepted these 
terms, forty days were allowed for reference to the people 
of Athens; to which place Lacedemonian envoys were sent 
as formal bearers of the propositions. The Argeians and 
Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of 
peace, urging the Athenians to continue the war; besides 
which, it appears that many Athenian citizens thought 
that large restitution, ought to have been made of Athe- 
nian property forfeited at the end of the late war,—and 
that the Thracian Chersonese ought to have been given 
back as well as the three islands. On these and other 
grounds, the Athenian people refused to sanction the 
recommendation of their envoys; though Andokidés, one 
of those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly 
advised that they should accept the peace. ! 

borrowed from Philochorns—@1) ὁ- 
Yopos μὲ) ovv λέγει καὶ ἐλθεῖν τοὺς 
πρέσβεις ἐχ Λαχεδαίΐμονος, καὶ ἀπράχ- 


1 Our knowledge of the abortive 
negotiations adverted to in the 
text, is derived, partly from the 


third Oration of Andokidés called 
De Pace—partly from a statement 
contained in the Argument of that 
(ration, and purporting to be 


τοὺς ἀνελθεῖν, μὴ πείσαντος τοῦ ‘Av- 
δουίδηυ. 

Whether Philochorus bad any 
additional grounds to rest upon, 
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The war bein 
defended by a considerable 


other than this very oration itself, 
may appear doubtful. But at any 
rate, this important fragment (which 
I do not see noticed among the 
fragments of Philochorus in M. 
Didot’s collection) counts for some 
farther evidence as to the reality 
of the peace proposed and dis- 
cussed, but not concluded. 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus 
make any mention of such mission 
to Sparta, or discussion at Athens, 
as that which forms the subject of 
the Andokidean oration. But on 
the other hand, noither of them 
says anything which goos to con- 
tradict the reality of the event; 
nor can we in this case found any 
strong negative inference on the 
mere silence of Xenophon, in the 
case of a pacific proposition which 
ultimately camo to nothing. 

If indeed we could be certain 
that tho oration of Andokidés was 
gonuino, it would of itself be 
sufficient to establish the reality 
of the mission to which it relates, 
It would be sufficient evidence, 
not only without corroboration 
from Xenophon, but even against 
any contradictory statement pro- 
ceeding from Nenophon. But un- 
fortunately, the rhetor Dionysius 
pronounced this oration to be 
spurious; which introduces adoubt 
and throws us upon the investiga- 
tion of collatoral probabilitios. I 
have myself a decided opinion 
(already stated more than once), 
that another out of the four orations 
ascribed to Andokidés (If mean the 
fourth oration, entitled against 
Alkibiadés) is spurious; and I 
was inclined to the same suspicion 
with respect to this present oration 
De Pace; a suspicion, which I 
expressed in a former volume (Ch. 
xly.). But on studying over again 
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thus continued, Corinth, though 
confedérate force, including 


“with attention this oration De Pace, 


I find reason to retract my sus- 
picion, and to believe that the 
oration may be genuine. It has 
plenty of erroneous allegations as 
to matter of fact, especially in 
reference to times prior to the 
battle of ASgospotami; but not 
one, so far as I can detect, which 
conflicts with the situation to which 
the orator addresses himself—nor 
which requires us to pronounce it 
spurious. 

Indeed in considering this situ- 
ation (which is the most important 
point to be studied when we are 
examining the genuineness of an 
oration), we find a partial coin- 
cidence in Xenophon, which goes 
to strengthen our affirmative confi- 
dence. One point much insisted 
upon in the oration, is, that the 
Ba@otiangs were anxious to make 
peace with Sparta, and were willing 
to relinquish Orchomenus (8. 13-20). 
Now Xenophon also mentions, three 
or fourmonths afterwards, the Bao- 
tians as being anxious for peace, 
and as sending envoys to Agesi- 
laus to ask on what terms it would 
be granted to them (Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 5, 6). This coincidence is of 
some value in reference to the 
authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be 
genuine, its date is pretty clearly 
marked, and is rightly placed by 
Mr. Fynes Clinton in 391 B.o, It 
was in the autumn or winter of 
that year, four years after the 
commencement of the war in Baotia 
whioh began in 395 Bc. (a. 20). It 
was after the capture of Lecheum, 
which took place in the summer 
of $891 38.c.—and before the destruc- 
tion of the Lacedawmonian mora 
by Iphikratés, which took place 
in the spring of 390 8.0, For Ane 
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Athenian hoplites under Kallias, and peltasts under 
Iphikratés, became much pressed by the hostile posts at 


Lecheum as wal] as at Krommyon and Sidus— 


Beet: and by its own exiles as the most active of all 
Advantages enemies. Still however there remained the 
the Corin- peninsula and the fortification of Peireum 
thians from ag an undisturbed shelter for the Corinthian 
of Peireum. servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence 
At the in- for the city. Peireum was an inland post 


stigation of 
the exiles, 
Agesilaus 
marches 
forth with 
an army to 
attack it. 


northeast of Corinth, in the centre of that 
peninsula which separates the two innermost 
recesses of the Krissean Gulf—the Bay of 
Lecheum on its south-west, the Bay called 
Alkyonis, between Kreusis and Olmiz (now 
Psatho Bay), on its north-east Across this latter bay 
Corinth communicated easily, through Peireum and the 
fortified port of Ginoé, with Kreusis the port of Thespiz 
in Bootia.t The Corinthian exiles now prevailed upon 
Agesilaus to repeat his invasion of the territory, partly in 
order that they might deprive the city of the benefits which 
it derived from Peireum—partly in order that they might 
also appropriate to themselves the honour of celebrating 
the Isthmian games, which were just approaching. The 
Spartan King eee marched forth, at the head 
of a force composed of Lacedemonians and of the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, first to Lecheum, and thence to the 
Isthmus, specially so called; that is, the sacred precinct of 
Poseidon near Bicone on the Saronic Gulf, at the 


dokidés emphatically intimates, of Corinth, when ft observe that le 


that at the moment when he spoke, 
not one milifury success had yet 
been obtained against the Lace- 
d#monians—xa:zor ποίας τιγὸς ἄν 
ἐχεῖνοι παρ᾽ ἡμῶν» εἰρηνῆς ἔτυχον, εἰ 
μὶαν μόνου μάχην ἥττηθυνσαὺν; 
(5. 19). Thig could never have been 
said after the destruction of the 
Lacedzmonian mora, which mado 
so profound a sengation throughout 
Greece, and so greatly altered the 
temper of the contending parties, 
And it seems to me one proof 
{among others) that Mr. Fynes 
Clinton has not placed correctly 
the events eubsequent to the battle 


assigns the destruction of the mora 
to the year 392 B.c., ἃ year before 
the date which he rightly allots 
to the Andokidean oration. I have 
placed (though upon other grounds) 
the destruction of the mora in tho 
spring of 390 B.c, which recelyas 
additional confirmation from this 
passage of Andokidés. 

Both Valckenaer and Slulter 
(Lect. Andocid. 6. x) conssder tho 
oration of Andokidés de Pace πᾷ 
genuine; Taylor and other critics 
hold the contrary opinion. 

‘Xen. Agesil. ii, 18, 


Omar. LXXV. ISTHMIAN FESTIVAL. 
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narrowest breadth of the Isthmus, where the biennial 


Isthmian festival was celebrated. 


It was the month of April or beginning of May, and 


the festival had actually begun, under the pre- 
sidency of the Corinthians from the city who 
were in alliance with Argos; a body of Argeians 
being present as guards.! But on the approach 
of Agesilaus, they immediately retired to the 
city by the road to Kenchree, leaving their sa- 
crifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to disturb 
their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer 
sacrifice himself, and then took a position close 
at hand, in the sacred ground of Poseidon, while 
the Corinthian exiles went through the so- 
lemnities indue form, and distributed the parsley 
wreaths to the victors. After remaining three 
days, Agesilaus marched away toattack Peireeum. 
He had no sooner departed than the Corinthians 
from the city came forth, celebrated the festival, 
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Isthmian 
festival — 
Agesilaus 
disturbs the 
celebration, 
The Corin- 
thian 
exiles, 
under his 
protecticn, 
celebrate 
it; then, 
when he is 
gone, the 
Corin- 
thians 
from the 
city, and 
perform the 
ceremony 
over again. 


and distributed the wreaths, a second time. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 1; Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 21, 

Xenophon, who writes his his- 
tory in the style and language of 
a partisan, says that “the Argetans 
celebrated the festival, Corinth 
having now become Argos.” But 
it seems plain that the truth was 
as I have stated in tho text—-and 
that the Argeians stood by (with 
others of the confederates prob- 
ably also) to protect the Corin- 
thians of the city in the exercise 
of their usual privilego; just as 
Agesilaus, immediately afterwards, 
stood by to protect the Corinthian 
exiles while they were doing the 
same thing. 

Thelsthmian games were trictéric, 
that is, celebrated in every alter- 
nate year; in one of the spring 
months, about April or perhaps 
the beginning of May (the Greek 
months being lunar, no one of 
them would coincide regularly 
with any one of our calendar 
months, year after year); and in 


the second and fourth Olympic 
years. From Thucydidés, viii. 9, 
10, we know that this festival was 
celebrated in April 412 B.o.; that 
is, towards the end of the fourth 
year of Olympiad 91, about two 
or three months before the festival 
of Olympiad 92, 

Dodwell (De Cyclis Digs. vi. 2, 
just cited), Corsini (Diss. Agonis- 
tic, iv. 3), and Schneider in his 
note to this passage of Xenophon 
—all state the Isthmian games to 
have been celebrated in the first 
and third Olympic years; which 
is, in my judgement, a mistake. 
Dodwell erroneously states the 
Isthmian gameg mentioned in 
Thucydidés, vili. 9, to have been 
celebrated at the beginning of 
Olympiad 92, instead of the fourth 
quarter of the fourth year of 
Olympiad 91: a mistake pointed 
out by Kriiger (ad loc.) as well as 
by Poppo and Dr, Arnold; although 
the argumentation of the latter, 
founded upon the time of the 


Part II. 
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Peireeum was occupied by so numerous a guard, com- 
pres Iphikratés and his peltasts, that Agesi- 
é 


Agesil ne 
pt eg ius, instead of directly attacking it, resorted to 
Peireum, the stratagem of making a suddenretrograde 
Which he h an ] d Ἂ . h Ῥ b b 
captures, mare directly towards Corinth. Probably many 
yaa of the citizens were at that moment absent for 
Hereum, the second celebration of the festival; so that 
many pri-_ those remaining within, on hearing of the ap- 
nae h of Agesil hended a plot t 
booty. etray the city to him, and sent in haste to Pei- 
n.C, 390. 


reum to summon back Iphikratés with his pel- 
tasts. Having learnt that these troops had passed by in 
the night, Agesilaus forthwith again turned his course, and 
marched back to Peirzeum, which he himself approached 
by the ordinary road, coasting round along the Bay of 
Lecheum, near the Therma, or warm springs which are 
still discernible;! while he sent a mora or division of troops 
to get round the place by a mountain-road more in the in- 
terior, ascending some woody heights commanding the 
town, and crowned by a temple of Poseidon.2 The move- 
ment was quite effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of 
Peireum, seeing that the place had become indefensible, 
abandoned it on the next day with all their cattle and pro- 
perty, to take refuge in the Herzeum, or sacred ground of 
Heéré Akrea, near the western cape of the peninsula. 


Lacedemonian festival of the Hya- 
kinthia, is extremely uncertain, 
It is a still more strange idea of 
Dodwell, that the Isthmian games 
were celebrated at the samo time 
as the Olympic games (Aunal. 
Xenoph. ad ann. 392). 

i See Ulrichs, Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland, 
chap. i. p. 3. The modern village 
and port of LutrAki derives its 
mame from these warm springs, 
which are quite close to it and 
close to the s*a, at the foot of the 
mountain of Perachora or Peireum ; 
on the side of the bay opposite 
to Lecheum, but near the point 
where the level ground constitu- 
ting the Isthmus (properly so- 
called), ends—and where the rocky 
or mountainous region, forming 


the westernmost portion of Gera- 
neia(orthe peninsula of Pcirzeum), 
begins. The language of Xeno- 
phon therefore when he comes to 
describe the back-march of Agosi- 
laus is perfectly accurate—747, δ᾽ 
ἐκπεπεραγότυς αὐτοῦ τὰ θερμὰ ἐς τὸ 
thats τοῦ Δεγαΐου, ἀς (ἐν, 6, 8). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 4, 

Xenophon here recounts how 
Agesilaus sent up ten men with 
fire in pans, to enable those on 
the heights to make fires and 
warm themselves; the night being 
very cold and rainy, the situation 
very high, and the troops not 
having come out with blankets or 
warm covering to protect them. 
They kindled large fires, and the 
neighbouring temple of Poseidon 
was accidentally burnt 
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While Agesilaus marched thither towards the coast in 
pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
attacked and captured Ginoé!—the Corinthian town of 
that name situated near the Alkyonian bay over against, 
Kreusis in Bootia. A large booty here fell into their 
hands, which was still farther augmented by the speedy 
surrender of all in the Hereeum to Agesilaus, without von- 
ditions. Called upon to determine the fate of the prisoners, 
among whom were included men, women, and children— 
freemen and slaves—with cattle and other property— 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken part in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed 
over to the vengeance of the exiles; and that all the rest 
should be sold as slaves.2, Though he did not here inflict 
any harder measure than was usual in Grecian warfare, the 
reader who reflects that this sentence, pronounced by one 
on the whole more generous than most contemporary com- 
manders, condemned numbers of free Corinthian men and 
women to a life of degradation, if not of misery—will 
understand by contrast the encomiums with which in an- 
othervolumel set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Methymna; when he refused, in spite 
of the importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methym- 
neean or the Athenian captives—and when he proclaimed 
the exalt®@@ principle, that no free Greek should be sold 
into slavery by any permission of his.3 
As the Lacedemonians had been before masters of 
Lechzeum, Krommyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up 
yorinth on its other side, and cut off ifs communication 
with Boeotia. The city not being in condition to hold out 
much longer, the exiles already began to lay their plans 
for surprising it by aid of friends within.‘ So trium- 


1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 5, 5. 


This G@noé must not be con- 
founded with the Athenian town 
of that name, which lay on the 
frontiers of Attica towards Bowotia. 

So also tho town of Peirwum 
here noticed must not be con- 
founded with another Pefreum, 
which was also in the Corinthian 
territory, but on tho Saronic Gulf, 
and on the frontiers of Epidaurus 
(Thucyd, viii, 10). 


2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5--8, 

* Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 14, See Ch. 
Ixiv. of this History, 

The sale of prisoners here di- 
rected by -Agesilaus belics the 
cncomjiums of his biographers 
(Xen, Agesil, vii, 6; Cornel, Nep. 
Agesfl. c. δ). 

‘Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; Cornelius 
Nepos, Ages. o. 6. 

Tho story of Polyanua (iil. 9, 45) 
may perhaps refer to this point of 
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phant was the position of Agesilaus, that his enemies 
were all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well 


Trium- . os 
phant posi- a8 others, sent fresh envoys to him to solicit 
tion of peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans 
Agesilaus. . 

Danger of Was so vehement, that it was a great per- 
yoo sonal satisfaction to him to see them thus hu- 
bans send Miliated. He even treated their envoys with 
peek a marked contempt, affecting not to notice them 
solicit when they stood close by, though Pharax, the 
peace— —_- proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing to 
treated by Absorbed in this overweening pride, and 
Agesilaus, 


exultation over conquered enemies, Agesilaus 
was sitting in a round pavilion, on the banks of the lake 
adjoining the Herzeum, !—with his eyes fixed on 


Sudden : . 

ἈΠ ΤΌΤΕ the long train of captives brought out under 
ich? = the: guard of armed Lacedemonian hoplites, 
spoils th9 themselves the object of admiration to a crowd 
riumpb. 


of spectators?—when news arrived, as if under 
the special intervention of retributive Nemesis, which 
changed unexpectedly the prospect of affairs.3 A horseman 
was seen galloping up, his horse foaming with sweat. ΤῸ the 
many inquiries addressed, he returned no answer, nor did 
he stop until he sprang from his horse at the fegs of Agesi- 


time. But it is rare that wo can 
verify his anecdotes or those of 
the other Tactic writers. M. Reh- 
dantz strives in vain to find proper 
places for the sixty-threae different 
stratagems which Pédlyanug ascri- 
bes to Iphikraté«, 

' This lake is now called Lake 
Vuliasmeui. Considerable ruins 
were noticed by M. Dutroyat, in 
the recent French survey, near its 
western extremity; on which side 
it adjoina the temple of Héré 
Akrwa, or the Hereum. See M, 
Boblaye, Recherches Géographi- 
ques sur les Ruince de la Moarée, 
p. 36; and Colonel Leake’s Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. 399. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 6. 

Τῶν δὲ Λαχεδαιμονίων ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἤπλων σὺν τοῖς δόρασι παρηχηληθηων 
Θύλαχες τῶν αἰχμαλώτων, μάλα ὑπὸ 


τῶν παρόντων θεωροῦμενοι’ οἱ γὰρ 
εὐτυχοῦντες χαὶ χρατοῦντες ἀεὶ πως 
ἀξιοθέατοι ὀοχοῦσιν εἶναι. Ἔτι δὰ 
χαθημένου τοῦ ᾿Αγησιλάου, χαὶ gare 
χότης ἀγαλλομένῳ τοῖς πεπραγμένοις, 
ἱππεὺς τις προσήλαυ.,ε, χαὶ μάλα 
ἰσχυρῶς ἐδροῦντι τῷ ἵππῳ" ὑπὸ πολ).- 
λῶν δὲ ἐρωτώμενος, ὅ,τι ἀγγέλλοι, 
οὐδενὶ anescivato, ἄσ. 

It is interesting to mark in Ke- 
nophon the mixture of philo-La- 
conian complacency—of  philo- 
sophical reflection—and of that care 
in bringing out the contrast of 
good fortune, with sudden revorso 
instantly following upon it, which 
forms 80 constant a point of 
effect with Grecian poets and 
historians. 

3 Plutarch, Agesil, ο. 22, 
δὲ πρᾶγμα γεμεσητὸν, do, 


ἕπκαῦςε 
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Jaus; to whom, with sorrowful tone and features, he made 
his communication. Immediately Agesilaus started up, 
seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon his 
principal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
together with the guards around, to accompany him with- 
out a moment’s delay; leaving orders with the general body 
of the troops to follow as soon as they should have 
snatched some rapid refreshment. He then immediately 
put himself in march; but he had not gone far when three 
fresh horsemen met and informed him, that the task which 
he was hastening to perform had already been accom- 

lished. Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned to the 
Mersin where on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad 
news, he sold all his captives by auction.! 

This bad news—the arrival of which has been so 
Sepa described by Xenophon, himself pDestruc- 
probably among the bystanders and companions {ion of a 
of Agesilaus—was nothing less than the defeat nian mora 
and destruction of a Lacedemonian mora or by thelight 
military division by the light troops under under 
Iphikratés, As it was an understood privilege Iphikratés. 
of the Amyklean hoplites in the Lacedemonian army 
always to go home, even when on actual service, to the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them 
at Lecheum. ‘The festival day being now at hand, they 
set off to return. But the road from Lechzeum to Sikyon 
lay immediately under the walls of Corinth, so that their 
march was not safe without an escort. Accordingly the 
polemarch commanding at Lechsum, leaving that place 
for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian allies, put 
himself at the head of the Lacedemonian mora which 
formed the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites, 
and of a mora of cavalry (number unknown)—to protect 
the Amykleans until they were out of danger from the 
enemy at Corinth. Having passed by Corinth, and reached 
a point within about three miles of the friendly town of 
Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and turned back with 
his mora of hoplites to Lechreum; still however leaving the 
officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amyklaans 
as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to 
follow him on the return march.? 


1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 6, 7—% * Xon, Hellon. iv. & 11, 12. 
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Though the Amykleans (probably not very numerous) 


a were presumed to be in danger of attack from 


Daring an : : : . 
well- Corinth in their march, and though the force in 
Planned jg that town was known to be considerable, it 
of Iphi- never occurred to the Lacedemonian polemarch 
kratés. 


that there was any similar danger’ for his own 
mora of 600 hoplites; so contemptuous was his estimate of 
the peltasts, and so strong was the apprehension which 
these peltasts were known to entertain of the Lacedemo- 
nians. But Iphikratés, who had let the whole body march 
by undisturbed, when he now saw from the walls of Co- 
rinth the 600 hoplites returning separately, without either 
cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea—perhaps in 
the existing state of men’s minds, no one else would have 
conceived it—of attacking them with his peltasts as they 
repassed near the town. Kallias, the general of the Athe- 
nian hoplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the project, 
marched out his troops, and arrayed them’ in battle order 
not far from the gates; while Iphikratés with his peltasts 
began his attack upon the Lacedemonian mora in flanks 
and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he poured 
upon them a shower of darts 4nd arrows, which killed or 
wounded several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon 
this the polemarch ordered a halt, directed the youngest 
soldiers to drive off the assailants, and confided the 
wounded to the care of attendants to be carried forward 
to Lecheum.! But even the youngest soldiers, encumbered 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 14. Τούτους 
μὲν ex€leuoy τοὺς ὑπασπιστὰς ἀρα- 
μένους ἀποφέρειν ἐς Λέχαιον οὗτοι 
καὶ μόνοι τῆς μῦόρας τῇ ἀλη- 
Geia eowlynsty. 

We have here a remarkable ex- 
pression of Xenophon—“These 
were the only men in the mora 
who wero really and truly saved.” 
He means, I presume, that they 
were the only men who were saved 
without the smallest 1084 of hon- 
our; being carried off wounded 
from the field of battle, and not 
having fled or deserted their posts. 
The others who survived, pre- 
served themselves by flight; and 
we know that the treatment of 


those Tacedemonians who ran 
away from the field (at τρίσαντες), 
on their return to Sparta, was 
insupportably humiliating. Sco 
Xenoph. Rep. laced. ix. 4; Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 30. We may 
gather from these words of Xono- 
phon, that a distinction was really 
made at Sparta between the treat. 
ment of these wounded men here 
carried off, and that of the othor 
survivors of the beaten mora, 

Του πασπισταί, or shield-bearers, 
were probably a cértain number 
of attendants, who habitually 
carried the shields of the officers 
(comparo Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 89; 
Anab. iv. 2, 20), persons of im- 
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by their heavy shields, could not reach their nimbler ene- 
mies, who were trained to recede before them. And when, 
after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine 
or ten of them were slain before they could get back. 
Again did the polemarch give orders to march forward; 
again the peltasts renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; 
again he ordered the younger soldiers (this time, all those 
between 18 and 33 years of age, whereas on the former oc- 
casion, it had been those between 18 and 28) to rush out 
and drive them off.: But the result was just the same: 
the pursuers accomplished nothing, and only suffered in- 
creased loss of their bravest and most forward soldiers, 
when they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever the 
Lacedzmonians attempted to make progress, these circum- 
stances were again repeated, to their great loss and dis- 
couragement; while the peltasts became every moment 
more confident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora 
by the coming up of their cavalry, which had ΜΝ 
finished the escort of the Amykleans. Had this ine mora 
cavalry been with them at the beginning, the oe 
result might have been different; but it was now “™™ 
insufficient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. 
Moreover the Lacedemonian horsemen were at no time 
very good, nor did they on this occasion venture to push 
their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hoplites 
could keep up with them. At length, after much loss in 
killed and wounded, and great distress to all, the polemarch 
contrived to get his detachment as far as an eminence 
abouta quarter of a mile from the sea and about two miles 
from Lecheum. Here, while Iphikratés still continued to 
harass them with his peltasts, Kullias also was marching 
up with his hoplites to charge them hand to hand,—when 
the Lacedemonians, enfeebled in numbers, exhausted in 
strength, and too much dispirited for close fight with a new 
enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some -took the 
road to Lechwum, which place a few of them reached, 


portance, and rich hoplites. It of Platwa (Herod. ix. 10—29) and 
seems hardly to be preasumed that in other places. 

every hoplite had an ὑποσπιστὴς, 1 Xeon, Hellen, iv. 5, WM, 16. τὰ 
in spite of what we read about δέχα ag’ ἤβης--τὰν πευτεχαίδεχα ap 
the attendant Helots atthe battle ἤβής, 
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along with the cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the 
nearest point, and ΠΕ that some of their friends 
were rowing in boats from Lecheum along the shore to 
rescue them, threw themselves into the sea, to wade dr 
swim towards this new succour. But the active peltasts, 
irresistible in the pursuit of broken hoplites, put the last 
hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of 
its full muster of 600, a very small proportion survived to 
re-enter Lecheum.! 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster to 
Agesilaus, had started off express immediately from 
Lecheum, even before the bodies of the slain had been 
picked up for burial. The hurried movement of 


The Lace- 

eae Agesilaus had been dictated by the desire of 
bodies of reaching the field in time to contend for the 
the slain, nossession of the bodies, and to escape the 
under truce ce : 

asked and shame of soliciting the burial-truce. But the 
obtained. —_ three horsemen who met him afterwards, arrested 
erected by his course by informing him that the bodies had 
Iphikratés. already been buried, under truce asked and ob- 


tained; which authorised Iphikratés to erect his well- 
earned trophy on the spot where he had first made the 
attack. 2 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacede- 
monian hoplites, by light troops who stood in awe of them 
and whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of great 
political importance, but striking in respect of military 


1 Ken. Hellen, iv. 5, 17. 

Xenophon affirms the number of 
Slain to have been about 250—éy 
τάσπαις δὲ trig μάχαις χαὶ τῇ φυγῇ 
ἀπέδανον περὶ πεντήχουντα nat διχχο- 
gi4u5. But he had before distinctly 
stated that the whole mora marching 
back to Lechxwum under the pole- 
march, was 600 in number—6 μὲ» 
πολέμαργος Gis τοῖς ὁπλίταις, οὔσιν 
ὡς ἐξαχοσίοις, ἀπήει πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ 
Aésatoy (iv. δ, 12). And itis plain, 
from several different expressi@hs, 
that all of them were slain, ex- 
cepting ἃ very few survivors. 

I think it certain therefore that 
one or other of these two numbers 
is erroneous; eifher the original 
aggregate of 000 ia abusve the truth 


—or the total of slain, 250, is below 
the truth. Now the latter supposi- 
tion appears to me by far the more 
probable of the two. The Lave- 
diemonians, habitually secret and 
misleading in their returns of their 
own numbers (sce Thucyd. v. 74), 
probably did not choose to admit 
publicly a greater total of slain 
than 240. Xenophon has inserted 
this in hia history, forgetting that 
his own details of the battle refuted 
the numerical statement. The total 
of 609 ia more probable, than any 
smaller number, for the entire 
mora; and itis impossible to assign 
any reasons why Xenophon should 
overstate it. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iy. δ, 8-10, 
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effect and impression upon the Grecian mind. Nothing at 


all like it had occurred since the memorable 
capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years before; 
a disaster less considerable in one respect, that 
the number of hoplites beaten was inferior by 
one-third—but far more important in another 
respect, that half the division had surrendered 
as prisoners; whereas inthe battle near Corinth, 
εἰρη ὲ the whole mora (except a few fugitives) 


Great effect 
produced 
upon the 
Grecian 
mind by 
this event, 
Peculiar 
feelings of 
Spartans. 
Pride of the 
relatives of 
the slain. 


perished, it does not seem that a single 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Boeotians, and 
other enemies of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous 
encouragement, reviving them out of all their previous 
despondency. Even by the allies of Sparta, jealous of her 
superiority and bound to her by fear more than by attach- 
ment, it was welcomed with ill-suppressed satisfaction. 
But upon the army of Agesilaus (and doubtless upon the 
Lacedeemonians at home) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, 
causing the strongest manifestations of sorrowand sympathy. 
Τὸ these manifestations there was only one exception—the 
fathers, brothers, or sons, of the slain warriors; who not 
only showed no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with 
cheerful and triumphant countenances, like victorious 
Athletes.1 We shall find the like phenomenon at Sparta 
a few years subsequently, after the far more terrible defeat 
at Leuktra: the relatives of the slain were joyous and 
clate—those of the survivors, downcast and mortified ;2 a 
fact strikingly characteristic of the intense mental effect of 
the Spartan training, and of the peculiar associations which 
it generated. We may understand how terrible was the 
contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, 
when we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons 
had escaped such treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious 
‘insult towards the Theban envoys. When he at last con- 
sented to see them, after the news of the battle, their tone 
wascompletely altered. They-said not a word about peace, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5,10. “Are δὲ “i ἀγαλλόμενοι 
πάει περιήεσαν. 


ἀήθους τοῖς Λαχεδαιμονίοις yeyevy- 
μένης τῆς τοιαύτης συμφορᾶς, πολὺ If any reader objects to the words 
which I have used in the text, 1] 


πένθης ἦν χατὰ τὸ Λαχωγιχὴν στρά- 

τευμα, πλὴν ὅσων ἐτέθνασαν ἐν χώρα request him to compare them with 
ἢ υἱοὶ ἢ πατέρες ἢ ἀδελφοὶ: οὗτος the Greek of Xenophon. 

δὲ, ὥσπερ νιχηφόροι; λαμπροὶ 2 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 16. 
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but merely asked permission to pass through and com- 
Mortifca. municate with their countrymen in Corinth. 
tionofAge- “I understand your purpose (said Agesilaus, 
saathes up SMiling)—you want to witness the triumph of 
to the walls your friends, and see what it is worth. Come 
of Corinth along with me and I will teach you.” Accord- 
Iphikratés ingly, on the next day, he caused them to ac- 
coe wey, company him while he marched his army up 
humiliated to the very gates of Corinth,—defying those 
to Sparta. within to come out and fight. ‘The lands 
had been so ravaged, that there remained little to destroy. 
But wherever there were any fruit-trees yet standing, the 
Lacedzmonians now cut them down. Iphikratés was too 
prudent to compromise his recent advantage by hazarding 
a second battle; so that Agesilaus had only the satisfaction 
of showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lecheum; from whence he sent back 
the Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left 
a fresh mora or division at Lechzeum, in place of that 
which had been defeated, he marched back to Sparta. 
But the circumstances of the march betrayed his real 
feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado of march- 
ing up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
Lacedemonian troops even to the view of those allies 
through whose territory he was to pass;-so well was he 
aware that the latter (especially the Mantineians) would 
manifest their satisfaction at the recent defeat. Accord- 
ingly he commenced his day’s march before dawn, and did 
not halt for the night till after dark: at Mantineia, he not 
ouly did not halt at all, but passed by, outside of the 
walls, before day had broken.t ‘There cannot be a more 
convincing proof of the real dispositions of the allies 
towards Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which 
dictated their continued adherence; a fact which we shall 
see abundantly illustrated as we advance in the stream of 
the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for re- 
newed enterprise on thellibart of Iphikratés; who retook 
Sidus and Krommyon, which had been garrisoned by 
Praxitas—as well as Peireum and (ποῦ, which had 
been left under occupation by Agesilaus. Corinth 


3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 14, 
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was thus cleared of enemics on its eastern and north- 


eastern sides. And though the Lacedamonians 


: : Successe 
still carried on a desultory warfare from of Iphi- 
Lecheum, yet such was the terror impressed kratés—ho 

: ν᾽ . retakes 
by the late destruction of their mora, that the Krommyon,, 
Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not venture to Sidus, and 
4 Peirxum— 
march by land from that place to Lecheum, Corinth re- 
under the walls of Corinth—but communi- ™4ins 


vated with Lecheum only by sea.t | In truth 
we hear of no farther serious military opera- 


pretty well 
undis- 
turbed by 


‘ . . enemics, 

tions undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, the ree 

before the peace of Antalkidas, And the nians recall 
Iphikratés. 


place became so secure, that the Corinthian 


leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense 
with the presence of Iphikratés. That officer had gained so 
much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian 
orators? even in the next generation never ceased to extol, 
that his temper, naturally haughty, became domineering; 
wand he tried to procure, either for Athens or for himself, 
the mastery of Corinth—putting to death some of the philo- 
Argeian Icaders. We know these circumstances only by 
brief and meagre allusion; but they caused the Athenians 
to recall Iphikratés with a large portion of his peltasts, and 


to send Chabrias to Corinth in his place.3 


It was either in the ensuing summer—or perhaps 


immediately afterwards during the same sum- 
mer, 390 s.c.—that Agesilaus undertook an 
expedition into Akarnania; at the instance of 
the Achwzans, who threatened, if this were not 
done, to forsake the Lacedemonian alliance. 
They had acquired possession of the AStolian 
district of. Kalydon, had brought the neigh- 
bouring villagers into a city residence, and 
garrisoned it as a dependence of the Achean 
confederacy. But the Akarnamans—allies of 
Athens as well es Thebes, and aided by an 
Athenian squadron at Gniade—attacked them 
there, probably at the invitatiof of a portion 

4 Xen. Hellen, iv, 5, 19. 

2 Demosthents—nept Luvratewe-— 
c. 8, p. 172, 

3 Diodor, xiv. 92; Xen. Hellen. 


iv. 8, 84, 
Aristeidés (Panathen. 


own, but 
refused to do 80. 


Pp. 168) 


Bc, 390-389. 


Expedition 
of Agesi- 
laus against 
Akarnania 
— RUCCESS~ 
ful, after 
some delay 
—the Akar- 
nanians 
submit, and 
onrol them- 
selves in 
the Lace- 
demonian 
confede- 
racy. 


boasts that the Athenians were 
masters of the Acro-Corinthus, and 
might have kept the city as their 
that they generously 


ν 5 
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of the inhabitants, and pressed them so hard, that they 
employed the most urgent instances to obtain aid from 
Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Gulf at Rhium with a 
considerable force of Spartans and allies, and the full 
muster of the Acheans. On his arrival, the Akarnanians 
all took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. 
Agesilaus, having sent to Stratus to require them not 
merely to forbear hostilities against the Acheans, but to 
relinquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and ‘to 
become allies of Sparta—found his demands resisted, and 
began to lay waste the country. Two or three days of 
operations designedly slack, were employed to lull the 
Akarnanians into security; after which, by a rapid forced 
march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the remote spot in 
which their cattle and slaves had been deposited for safety. 
He spent a day here to sell.this booty; merchants probably 
accompanying hisarmy. But he had considerable ay 
in his return march, from the narrow paths and high 
mountains through which he had to thread his way. By 
a series of brave and well-combined hill-emovements,— 
which probably reminded Xenophon of his own operations 
against the Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
—he defeated and dispersed the Akarnanians, though not 
without suffering considerably from the excellence of their 
light troops. Yet he was not successful in his attack upon 
any one of their cities, nor would he consent to prolong 
the war until seed-time, notwithstanding earnest soli- 
citation from the Achzans, whom he pacified by engaging 
to return the next spring. He was indeed in a difficult 
and dangerous country, had not his retreat been facilitated 
by the compliance of the dXtolians; who calculated (though 
vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupaktus, 
then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achwans.! Partial 
as the success of this expedition had been, however, it 
inflicted sufficient damage on the Akarnanians to accoin- 
plish its purpose. On learning that it was about to be 
repeated in the ensuing spring, they sent envoys to Sparta 
to solicit peace; consenting to abstain from hostilities 
against the Achewans, and to enrol themselves as members 
of the Lacedzemonian confederacy.? 


} Diodor. xv. 73, 2 Xen. Mellen. iv. 6, 1-14; iv, 7, 1 
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It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities 
resolved on an expedition against Argos, of 
which Agesipolis, the other king, took the com- 
mand. Having found the border sacrifices 180 θοὸς 
favourable, and crossed the frontier, he sent under Age- 
forward his army to Phlius, where the Pelopon- Seu”, 
nesian allies were ordered to assemble; but he 
himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the oracle- 
of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly 
on more than one previous occasion,! when an yyanuyro 
invading Lacedemonian army was approaching of the Ar- 
their territory, to meet them by a salem mes- ne 
sage, intimating that it was the time of some the season 
festival (the Karneian or other) held sacred by ofthe ely 
both parties, and warning them not to violate Agesipolis 
the frontier during the holy truce. This was fonsulls Ο 
in point of fact nothing better thana fraud; for at Olympia 
the notice was sent, not at the moment when 224 Delphi. 
the Karneian festival (or other, as the case might be) ought 
to come on according to the due course of seasons, but at 
any time when it might serve the purpose of arresting a 
Lacedemonian invasion. But though the duplicity of 
the Argeians was thus manifest, so strong were the pious 
scruples of the Spartan king, that he could hardly make up 
his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover in the existing 
confusion of the calendar, there was always room for some 
uncertainty as to the question, which was the true Karneian 
moon; no Dorian state having any right. to fix it inperati- 
vely for the others, as the Eleians fixed the Olympic truce, 
and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was with a view to 
satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now 
went to Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of 
“eus; whether he might with a safe religious conscience 
refuse to accept the holy truce, if the Argeians should now 
tender it. The oracle, habitually dexterous in meeting a 
specific question with a general reply, informed him, that 
he might with a safe conscience decline a truce demanded 
wrongtully and for underhand purposes.? This was accepted 


B.C, 389-888, 


'Xoen. Hellen. iv. 7, 8 Οἱ δ' ὑποφέροντας σπουδάς. 
᾿Αργεῖοι, ἐπεὶ ἔγνωσαν οὐ δυνησόμενοι 2 Xen. Tiellen. iv. 7, 2 Ὁ δὲ 
χωλύειν, ἔπεμψαν, ὥσπερ elwOe- 'Λγησίπολις-- ἐλθῶν εἰς τὴν Ολυμκίαν 
σαν, ἐστεφανωμένους δὺο χήρυχας, καὶ χρηστηριαζόμενος, ἐπηρώτα τὸν 
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by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Nevertheless, 
to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward 
to Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would 
have been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy 
replies had turned out such as to contradict each other, 
he ayailed himself of the pra judicium which he had already 
received at Olympia, and submitted the question to Apollo 
at Delphi in this form— “Is thine opinion, on the question 


Heov, el ὁσίως ἂν ἔχοι αὐτῷ, μὴ Se- 
χομένῳ τὰς σπονδὰς τῶν ᾿Αργείων" 
STL OD, ὅποτε χαθῆχοι ὁ χρό- 
νύς, ἀλλ-λ- ὅποτε ἐμβάλ)γειν 
μέλλοιεν Λαχεδαιμόνιοι, τότε 
ὑπέφερον, τοὺς μῆνας. Ὃ δὲ 
θεὸς ἐπεσήμσινεν αὐτῷ, Bane εἶναι 
μὴ δεχομένῳ σπονδὰς ἀδίχως ἐπιφε- 
ρυμένας. Ἐχεῖθεν δ' εὐθὺς πορευθεὶς 
εἰς Δςλφους, ἐπησξτο αὖ τὸν 'λπόλλω, 
εἰ χἀχείγῳ δογοίγ rapt τῷ, σποιδῶν, 
χαθάπερ τῷ ποτοῖ. Ὁ δ᾽ ἀπεχρίνατο, 
χαὶμάλα κατὰ ταῦτα. 

I have given in the text what I 
believe to be the meaning of tha 
words ὑποφέρειν τοὺς μή ας-- ροιι 
which Schneider has a long and 
τιοῦ very instructive note, adopting 
un untenable hypothesis of Dod- 
well, that the Argejans on this 
occasion appealed to the sanctity 
of the Isthmian truce; which is 
not countenanced by anything in 


Xenophon, and which it belonged: 


td the Corinthians to announce, 
not to the Argeians. The plural 
τοὺς 274195 indicates (19 Weiske 
and Manso underatand it) that the 
Argeians sometimes put forward 
the name of one festival, sume- 
tines of another, We may be pretty 
sure that the Karncian festival wa» 
one of them; but what the others 
were wo cannot tell. It is very 
probable that there were several 
festivals of common obligation 
either among all the Dorians, or 
between Sparta and Argos—natow- 
GUS τι) ὰς στονῦας EX παναιοῦ χαθε- 
στωσὰς τοῖς Δωριεῦσι πρὸς ἀ)}ήληνς 
—to use the language οὐ Pansanias 
411, 5, 6%). The language of Xonu- 


phon implies that the demand mado 
by the Argeians, for observance of 
the Holy Truce, was in itself right- 
ful, or rather, that it would have 
been rightful at a different season ; 
but that they put themselves in 
the wrong by making it at an im- 
proper season and for a fraudulent 
political purpose. 

For some remarks on other frau- 
dulent maneuyres of the Argeians, 
respecting the season of the Kar- 
neian truce, see an earlier passage 
of this History, Ch. ivi. The com- 
pound verb ὑποφέρειν τοὺς μῆνας 
seems to imply the underhand pur- 
pose with which the Argeians pre- 
ferred their demand of the truce. 
What were the previous occasions 
on which they had preferred a 
similar demand, we are not in- 
formed. Two ycars before, Agesi- 
laus had invaded and laid waste 
Argos; perhaps they may havo 
tricd, but without success, to arrest 
his march by a similar pious fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, 
that Andokidés alludes (Ur. fii, De 
Pace, 5. 27), where he says that the 
Argeians, though strenuous in in- 
gisting that Athens should help 
them to carry on the war for the 
possession of Corinth against tho 
Lacedwmonians, had novertheless 
made a separate peace with tho 
latter covering their own Argeian 
territory from invasion—agtst δ᾽ 
ἰδία εἰρήνην τονησάμενοι τὴν χώραν 
"ἢ τυρέγουσον ἐμπολεμεῖν. Of this 
obscure paszago I can give no better 
explanation. 
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of the holy truce, the same as that of thy father (Zeus) ?” 
“Most decidedly the same,” replied the god. -Such double 
warranty, though the appeal was so drawn up as scarcely 
to leave to Apollo freedom of speech,! enabled Agesipolis 
to return with full confidence to Phlius, where his army 
was already mustered; and to march immediately into the 
Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. Being met on 
the frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in solemn 
attire, who warned him that it was a season of holy truce, 
he informed them that the gods authorized his disobedience 
to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed 
the border, the supper and the consequent liba- . 4, 

; : : . ᾧ quake 
tion having been just concluded, an earthquake in Argos 
occurred; or, to translate the Greek phrase, ἈΠῸ the 
“the god (Poseidon) shook.” To atl Greeks, Acgerinolis 
and to Lacedsemonians especially, this was a τοῖς disre- 
solemn event, and the personal companions of 8°" ~ 
Agesipolis immediately began to sing the pean in honour 
of Poseidon; the general impression among the soldiers 
heing, that he would give orders for quitting the territory 
immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a 
few years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done 
the same here, construing the earthquake as a warning 
that he had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the 
heralds — had he not been fortified by the recent oracles. 
116 now replied, that if the earthquake had occurred before 
he crossed the frontier, he should have considered it as a 
prohibition; but as it came after his crossing, he looked 
upon it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of 
their warning transmitted by the heralds, that τὰς a ocnes 
they had made little preparation for defence. enceante 
‘Their dismay and confusion were very great: Atgos— 
their property was still outlying, not yet remo- a uadee 
ved into secure places, so that Agesipolis found taken—he 
much both to destroy and to appropriate. He σον 
carried his ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing 

1 Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 23. ᾿γή- of putting the question to Apollo 
σιππῆς ἐν Δελφοῖς ἐπηρώτα τὸν θεὸν; δ᾽ Delphi, after it had already been 
χεχρημένος πρότερον ᾿Ολυμπιᾶσιν, εἰ put to Zeus at Dédédna, is told 
αὐτῷ ταὐτὰ δοχεῖ, ἅπερ τῷ πατρὶ, about Agesilaus on another oc- 


ὡς αἰσγρὸν by τἀναντία εἰπεῖν. casion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. 
A similar story, aboutthe manner Ὁ. 208 F.). 
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himself on advancing a little farther than Agesilaus had 
gone in his invasion two years before. He was at last driven 
to retreat by the terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, 
which killed several persons. And a project which he had 
formed, of erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian fron- 
tier, was abandoned in consequence of unfavourable sa- 
crifices. 1 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of 
Corinth, the war betweenSparta and her enemies 


Goaie was prosecuted during the same years both in 
Asia— , the islands and on the coast of Asia Minor; 
Spartato though our information is so imperfect that we 
Grent King c@0 scarcely trace the thread of events. The 
from defeat near Knidus (391 3.c.),—the triumphant 
ἌΤΆΒΗΝ. maritime force οὗ Pharnabazus and Konon at 


the Isthmus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 B.c.), — 
the restoration of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified 
port,—and the activity of Konon with the fleet among the 
islands 2—so alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second 
Athenian maritime empire, that they made every effort 
to detach the Persian force from the side of their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and 
artful man,3 not unlike Lysander, was sent as 
envoy to Tiribazus (392 8.c.); whom we now 
find as satrap of Lonia in the room of Tithraustés, 
after having been satrap of Armenia during the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand. As Tiribazus 
was newly arrived in Asia Minor, he had not 
acquired that personal enmity ayainst the Spar- 


The Spar- 
tan Antal- 
kidas is sent 
as envoy to 
Tiribazus. 
Konon and 
other en- 
Voys sent 
also, from 
Athens and 


evara tans, which the active hostilities of Derkyllidas 
allies. and Agesilaus had inspired to Pharnabazus and 

+ Xen. Hellen. iv. 7,7; Pausan. while after the events (about B.C. 
iii. 5, 6. 353—see Mr. Clinton’s Fast. 11, in 


It rather seems, by the language 
of these two writers, that they look 
upon the menacing signs, by which 
Agesipolis was induced to depart, 
as marks of some displeasure of 
the gode against his expedition. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,12. Compare 
Isokratés, Or. vii. (Areopag.) s. 13, 
ἀπάσης yap τῆς ᾿Ελλάδος ὑπὸ τὺ" 
πόλιν ὑμῶν ὑποπεσούστης χαὶ μετὰ τὴν 
Κόνωνος ναυμαχίαν καὶ μετὰ tHe 
Τιμοθέου στρατηγίαν, ἄς. This ora- 
tion however waa composed along 


that year); and Isokratés exag- 
gerates; mistaking the break-up of 
the Lacedmemonian empire for a 
resumption of tho Athenian. Doe- 
mosthenés also (cont. Lept. c. 16, 
p. 477) confounds the same two 
ideas; and even the Athenian vote 
of thanks to Konon, perpetuated 
ona commemorative column, coun- 
tenanced the same impression— 
ἐπειδὴ Kove ἠλευθέρωσε τοὺς ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων συμμάχους, ἄς, 
* Plutarch, Artaxerx, ᾿ς 22, 
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other Persians. Moreover jealousy between neighbouring 
satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkidag 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To 
counteract his projects, envoys were also sent to Tiri- 
bazus, by the confederate enemies of Sparta—Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos: and Konon, as the envoy of 
Athens, was incautiously dispatched among the number. 
On the part of Spasta, Antalkidas offered, first, to abandon 
to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the continent of 
Asia; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as well as 
continental, he required nothing more than absolute auto- 
nomy for each separate city, great and small.! The Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anything more for him- 
self, nor have any motive for continuing the war against 
Sparta, when he should once be placed in possession of all 
the towns on the Asiatic coast, and when he should find 
both Sparta and Athens rendered incapable of annoying 
him, through the autonomy and disunion of the Hellenic 
world. But to neither of the two propositions of Antal- 
kidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the 
first, they repudiated the disgrace of thus formally 
abandoning the Asiatic Greeks;? as to the second pro- 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12-14. and even to greater, without doing 
5 Diodor. xiv. 110, He affirms herself any good (Thucyd. viii. 56). 
that these cities strongly objected But she was not now placed in 
to this concession, five years after- circumstances so imperious as to 
wards, when the peace of Antal- force her to be equally yielding. 
kidas was actually concluded: but Plato, in the Menexenus (6. 17. 
that they were forced to give upp. 245), asserts that all the allies 
their scruples and accept the peace of Athens— Baotians, Corinthians, 
including the concession, because Argeians, ¢c., were willing to 
thoy had not force enough to resist surrender the Asiatic Greeks at 
Persia and Sparta acting in hearty the requisition of Artaxerxés; but 
alliance. that the Athonians alone resolutely 
Hence we may infer with cer- stood out, and were in consequence 
tainty, that they also objected to loft without any allies. The latter 
it during the earlier discussions, part of this assertion, as to the 
when it was first broached by isolation of Athens from her allies, 
Antalkidas; and that their objec- is certainly not true; nor do I 
tions to it wero in part the cause believe that the allies took es- 
why the discugsions reported in sentially different views from 
the text broke off without result. Athens on the point. The Mene.- 
It is true that Athens, during xenus, eloquent and complimentary 
her desperate struggles in the last to Athens, must bo followed cau- 
years of the Peloponnesian War, tiously asto matters of fact. Plato 
lad consented to this concession, oes the length of denying that 
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position, guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct 
Antalkidas city of Greece, they would admit it only under 
cimender Special reserves, which it did not suit the pur- 


the Asiatic 
Greeks, and 


pose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- 
position went to break up (and was framed with 


cated that view) both the Beotian confederacy under 
throughent the presidency of Thebes, and the union between 
the Grecian Argosand Corinth; while it alsodeprived Athens 
watiSpace Of the chance of Recovering Lemnos, Imbros, 
tan allies and Skyros !—islands which had been possessed 
refuse to and recolonised by her since the first commence- 


those terms, 
two former, even from the time of 
of Marathon. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. 
That she should abnegate all pretension to ma- 
ritime empire; is noway difficult to understand 
—secing that it had already been irrevocably 
overthrown by the defeat of Knidus. Nor can 


ment of the conteuetney of Delos; indeed the 
filtiadés the conqueror 


Hostility of 
Sparta to 
all the par- 
tial confe- 
deracies of 


ureece) | we wonder that she should abandon the Greeks 
proclaimed on the Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since 
under ~~ this was nothing more than she had already 
universal consented to do in her conventions with Tissa- 
autonomy. 


phernés and Cyrus during the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian War2—and consented, let us add, not 
under any of that stringent necessity which at the same 
time pressed upon Athens, but simply with a view to the 
maximum of victory over an enemy already enfeebled, The 
events which followed the close of that war (recounted in 
a former chapter) had indeed induced her to alter her de- 
termination, and again to espouse their cause. But the 
real novelty now first exhibited in her policy, is, the full 
development of what had before existed in manitesttend- 
ency —hostility against all the partial Jand-confederacies 
of Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of uni- 
versal autonomy for every town, great or small. How this 


autonomy was construed and carried into act, we shall gee 
the Athenians subscribed the con- ‘Xen. Hellen, fv. 8, 15. 

vention of Antalkidas. Ariste:dés 2 See a atriking passage in the 
(Panathen. p. 172) says that they Or. xii, (Panathen.) of Isukratés, 
were forced to subscribe it, because . 5. 110, 

all their allies abandoned them. 
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hereafter; at present, we have only to note the first 


proclamation of it by Antalkidas in the 
Sparta. 


name of 


On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, 


from the peremptory opposition of Athens and 
the others. But he was fortunate enough to 
gain the approbation and confidence of Tiri- 
bazus; who saw so clearly how much both pro- 
positions tended to promote the interests and 
power of Persia, that he resolved to go up in 
person to court, and prevail on Artaxerxés to 
act in concert with Sparta. Though not daring 
to support Antalkidas openly, ‘Tiribazus se- 
cretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan 
fleet. He at the same time rendered to Sparta 
the far more signal service of arresting and de- 
taining Konon, pretending that the latter was 
acting contrary to the interests of the King.' 
This arrest was a gross act of perfidy, since 
Konon not only commanded respect in his cha- 


Antalkidas 
gains the 
favour of 
Tiribazus, 
who 
espouses 
privately 
the cause 
of Sparta, 
though the 
proposi- 
tions for 
peace fail. 
Tinbazus 
Βοΐ 268 
Konon— 
Kouon’a 
career js 
now closed, 
either by 
death or 
inprigon- 
ment. 


racter of envoy—but had been acting with the full con- 
fidence, and almost under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But 
the removal of an officer of so much ability,—the only man 
who possessed the confidence of Pharnabazus,—was the 
most fatal of all impediments to the naval renovation of 
Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time to re- 
build the Long Walls, before his means of action were 
thus abruptly intercepted. Respecting his subsequent fate, 
there exist contradictury stories. According to one, he 
was put to death by the Persians in prison; according to 
another, he found means to escape and again took retuge 
with Evagoras in Cyprus, in which‘island he afterwards 
died of sickness.2. ‘The latter story appears undoubtedly 
to be the true one. But it is certain that he never after- 
wards had the means of performing any public service, 
and that his career was cut short by this treacherous de- 
tention, just at the moment when its promise wasthe most 
splendid for his country. 


ει Xen. Hellen, iy. 8, 16; Diodor. 
Σὶν, 55, 
3 Lysiav, Or. xix. (Do Ron. Ari- 


stoph.) 8. 41, 42, 44, Corneliua’ 
Nepos, Conon, ὁ. 5; Isokratha, Or. 
iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 180. 
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Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, seems to 


have been detained there for the purpose of 


Tiribazus : ; : 
cannot pre- concerting measures against Evagoras oe 
vail with of Salamis in Cyprus, whose revolt from Persia 
the Persian - : 

court, was on the point of breaking out. But the 
ἘΣ ΠΟΠΊΕΙΠῚ Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon 
hostile to to show any countenance to the propositions of 
Sparta. Sparta or of Antalkidas, On the vontrary, 


Struthas is 


sent down Otruthas, who was sent down to Ionia as tem- 


to act |, porary substitute for Tiribazus, full of anxiety 
ae Cea to avenge the ravages of Agesilaus, acted with 
plans in vigorous hostility against the Lacedemonians, 

and manifested friendly dispositions towards 
Athens. 


Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first 
taking the command of the Cyreian army in 


B.C, 391, : : : : 

Victory of Sia Alinor, after their return from Thrace) re- 
Struthas ceived orders again to act as head of the Juace- 
over Thi deemouian forces in Asia against Struthas. ‘The 


new commander, with an army estimated by 
Diodorus at 8000 men, marched from Kphesus 


the Lace- 
damonian 


army. e ΠΗ e ° ° [ 
‘Thimbron into the interior, and began his devastation of 
ASnat ΑΗ; the territory dependent on Persia. But his 


previous command, though he was personally amiable,? 
had been irregular and disorderly, and it was soon observed 
that the same defects were now yet more prominent, ag- 
gravated by too liberal indulgence in convivial pleasures. 
Aware of his rash, contemptuous, and improvident mode 
of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by sending a de- 
tachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when Thim- 
bron had concluded his morning meal in company with the 
flute-player Thersander—the latter not merely an excellent 
musician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan cou- 
rage. Starting from his tent at the news, Thimbron with 
Thersander, waited only to collect the few troops im- 
mediately at hand, without even leaving any orders for the 
remainder, and hastened to repel the assailants; who gave 
way easily, and seduced him into a pursuit. Presently 


' Diodor. xiv. 99. 


: χειρητιχώωτερος στρατηγός οὐδὲ γὰρ 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 22. ἫἪ, δὲ 


eUPAT Is 19769 αἱ -(οὐ σώματος 


οὗτος ανῇρ (Diphridas) εὔχαρὶς 
τε οὐ ἧττον τοῦ Biyspwans, 
μᾶλλόν τε συ τεταγμένως, χαὶ ἐγ- 


ἤδη σὶ, Ge agi, πρὸς ᾧ εἴη ἔργῳ, 


- ΄ 
τοῦτο ἐπραττε, 
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Struthas himself, appearing with a numerous and well- 
arrayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour the disorderly 
detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and Ther- 
sander, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 
army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared 
for a battle, made but an ineffective resistance. They were 
broken, warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A 
few who contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry, 
found shelter in the neighbouring cities. t 

This victory of Struthas, gaingd by the Persian ca- 
valry, displays a degree of vigour ind ability 0. 390. 
which, fortunately for the Greeks, was rarely Diphridas 
seen in Persian operations. Our scanty in- ce 
formation does not enable us to trace its con- Thimbron. 
sequences. We find Diphridas sent out soon after by the 
Lacedemonians, along with the admiral Ekdikus, as suc- 
cessor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant of the 
defeated army, and to protect those cities which had con- 
tributed to form it. Diphridas—a man with all the popular 
qualities of his predecessor, but a better and more careful 
officer—is said to have succeeded to some extent in this 
difficult mission. Being fortunate enough to take captive 
the son-in-law of Struthas with his wite (as Xenophon had 
captured Asidatés), be obtained a sufficiently large ransom 
to enable him to pay his troops for some time.? But it is 
evident that his achevements were not considerable, and 
that the Jonian Greeks on the continent are now left to 
make good their position, as they can, against the satrap 
at Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Rhodes; 
which island (as has been mentioned already) πο, 860, 
had revolted from Spasta about five years before 5. .aemo- 
(a few months anterior to the battle of Knidus), nian fleet at 
dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, and #hod's— 
establishod a democratical yovernment. But disputes in 
since that period, an opposition-party in the 15- the sstand. 
Jand had gradually risen up, acquired strength, and come 
into correspondence with the oligarchical exiles; who on 
their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, representing 
that Rhodes would otherwise become thoroughly dependent 
on Athens. Accordingly the Lacedamonians sent eight 
triremes across the yean under the command of Ekdikus: 


'Xon, Hellen, iv. &, 98, 19, 2 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 21, 22. 
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the first of their ships of war which had crossed since the 
defeat of Knidus.t Though the Perso-Athenian naval 
force in the gean had been either dismissed or paralysed 
since the seizure of Konon, yet the Rhodian government 
possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides consider- 
able force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not even 
land on the island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. 
Fortunately, Teleutias the Lacedzmonian was now in the 
Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, which 
were no longer required there; since Agesilaus and he had 
captured Lecheum afew months before, and destroyed the 
maritime force of the Corinthians in those waters. He 
was now directed to sail with his squadrdn out of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf across to Asia, to supersede Kkdikus, and 
take the command of the whole fleet for operations off 
Rhodes. On passing by Samos, he persuaded theimhab- 
itants to embrace the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him 
with a few ships; after which he went onward to Knidus, 
where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself at the head 
of twenty-seven triremes.? In his way from Knidus to 
Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian admiral 
Plilokratés, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the nid 
of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. Ile was 
fortunate enough to carry them as prisoners into Knidus, 
where he sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with 
his fleet, thus augmented to thirty-seven sail, to Rhodes, 
Here he established a fortified post, enabling the oligarch- 
ical party to carry on an active civil war. But he was 
defeated in a battle—his enemies being decidedly the 
stronger force in the island, and masters of all the 
cities. 3 

dokimfs (Fkdikug?),  Diphilua 
(Diphridas?), and Philodikus, as 


‘Xen. Heilen. iv. 8, 91, 
2 Xen. Hellen, iv. &, 23. 


Diodorus (xiv, 97) agrees in this 
number of 27 triremes, and in the 
fact of aid having been obtained 
from famos, which island was 
persuaded to detach itself froin 
Athens. But he recounts tho cir- 
cumstances in a very different 
manner. He represents the oli- 
garchical party in Rhodes as hay- 
ing risen in insurrection, and he- 
come masters of the island: he 
docs not name Telcutias, but Eu- 


commanders. 

The statemont of Xenophon do- 
serves the preater credence, in 
my judgement, His means of in- 
formation, ay well ns his interost, 
about Teleutias (the brother of 
Agusilaus) were conaidcrable. 

» Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 24—26. 

Although the three anciont Rho- 
dian cities (Lindus, Tnlysus, and 
Karmnecirus) had coalesced (5960 
Diodor. xiii. 75) ἃ few years before 
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The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus, in his conten- 


tion against Artaxerxés, was at this moment an 
unfortunate and perplexing circumstance for 
Athens, since she was relying upon Persian aid 
against Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding 
against her for it. But the alliance was one 
which she could not lightly throw off. For 
Evagoras had not only iearboured Konon with 
the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the 
disaster of Aigospotami, but had earned a grant 


The Athe- 
nians send 
aid to Eva- 
goras at 
Cyprus, 
Fidelity 
with which 
they ad- 
hered to 
him, though 
his alliance 
had now 
become in- 


of citizenship and the honour of a” statue at convenient. 


Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian 
aid which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal 
combatant in that battle, before the commencement of his 
dissension with Artaxerxés.t It would have been every 
way advantageous to Athens at this moment to decline 
assisting Evagoras, since, (not to mention the probability 
of offending the Persian court) she had more than enough 
to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for pur- 
poses more essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very 
serious considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings 
of prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential 
citizens who had formed connexions in Cyprus, determined 
the Athenians to identify themselves with his gallant 
strugvles? (of which I shall speak more fully presently). 
So little was fickleness, or instalnlity, or the easy oblivion 
of past feelings, a part of their real nature—though histo- 
rians have commonly denounced it as among their promi- 
nent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokratés, how- 


into the great city of Rhodes, 
afterwards 80 powerful and ce- 


possible evough that thore might 
be two contemporary Athenians 


lebrated—yet they still continued 
to exist, and apparently as forti- 
fied places. For Xenophon apeaks 
of the domocrats in Rhodes as 
τάς te κόλεις ἔχοντας, &e. 
Whether tha Philokratés here 
named as Philokratés son of Ephi- 
altés, ig the same person as tho 
Philokratés accused in the Thir- 
tieth Oration of Tysias—cannot 
be certainly made out. It is 


bearing this name, which would 
explain the circumstance that 
Xenophon here names the father 
Ephialtés—a practice occasional 
with him. but not common. 

'Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evagoras) 8. 
87, 6s, &2; Fpistola Philippi ap. 
Demosthen. Orat. p. 161. ὁ. 4. 

? Thysias, Orat. xix, (De Bonis 
Arigtoph.) 6. 27—44, * 
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5.0, 380, ever, and the consequent increase of the Lace- 
Thrasybu- @#Monian naval force at Rhodes, compelled the 
lus is sent Athenians to postpone further aid to Evagoras, 
with a fleet and to arm forty triremes under Thrasybulus 
Athens to for the Asiatic coast; no inconsiderable effort, 
the Asiatic when we recollect that four years before, there 
nequisi.. Was scarcely a single trireme in Peirzus, and 
tions inthe not even a wall of defence around the place. 
and. ‘Though sent immediately for the assistance of 
Bosphorus. Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go 
first to the Hellespont; probably from extreme want of 
money to pay his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupa- 
tion of Abydos, yet there was no Lacedemonian fleet in 
the strait; so that Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the 
alliances of Athens both on the European and the Asiatic 
side—the latter being under the friendly satrap Pharna- 
bazus. Reconciling the two Thracian princes, Seuthés and 
Amadokus. whom he found at war, he brought both of 
them into amicable relations with Athens, and then moved 
forward to Byzantium. That city was already in alliance 
with Athens; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance 
was still further cemented by the change of its government 
into a democracy. Having established friendship with the 
opposite city of Chalkedon, and being thus master of the 
Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing 
out of the Euxine;! leaving doubtless an adequate force to 
exact it. This wasastriking evidence of revivedA thenian ma- 
ritime power. which seems also to have been now extended 
more or lesstoSamothrace, Thasus, and thecoast of Thrace. 2 
From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mityléné, 
which was already in friendship with Athens; though 
‘Victory of Methymna and the other cities in the island 
Thrasybu- were stil] maintained by a force under the Lace- 
bor hed G@eemonian harmost Therimachus. With the aid 
yevsen con: of the Mitylenzans, and of the exiles from other 
along the Lesbian cities, Thrasybulus marched tothe 
Asiatic borders of Methymna,where he was mef' by 
feslainnear Lherimachus; who had also brought together 
Aspendus. his utmost force, but wasnow completely de- 
1 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 25- 27, as about the dues charged on the 
Potybius (iv. 38—47) gives in- merchant-vessels going in to, or 
structive remarks and information caming out of, the Euxine- and 
shout the importance of Byzan- the manner in which those dues 
ti1um and ita very peculiar post- pressed upon general trade 
tion, in the ancient world—as well 7 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 7. 
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féated and slain. The Athenians thus became mastérs of 
Antissa and Eresus, where they were enabled to levy a 
valuable contribution, as well as to plunder the refractory 
territory of Methymna. Nevertheless Thrasybulus, in spite 
of farther help from Chios and Mityléné, still thought him- 
self not in a situation to go to Rhodes with advantage. 
Perhaps he was not sure of pay in advance, and the pre- 
sence of unpaid troops in an exhausted island might be a 
doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed from Lesbos 
along the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, levy- 
ing contributions at Halikarnassus' and other places, until 
hé came to Aspendus in Pamphylia; where he also obtain- 
ed money and was about to depart with it, when some 
misdeeds committed by his soldiers so exasperated the in- 
habitants that they attacked him by night unprepared in 
his tent, and slew him.? 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any 
one else, Athens owed not only her renovated gysracter 
democracy, but its wise, generous, and harmo- of Thrasy- 
nious working, after renovation. Even the Us 
philo-Laconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon 
him a marked and unaffected eulogy.3 His devoted pa- 
triotism in commencing and prosecuting the struggle 
against the Thirty, at a time when they not only were at 
the height of their power, but had plausible ground for 
calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta, deser- 
ves high admiration. But the feature which stands yet 
more eminent in his character—a feature infinitely rare in 
the Grecian character generally—is, that the energy of a 
successful leader was combined with complete absence both 
of vindictive antipathies for the past, and of overbearing 
ambition for himself. Content to live himself as a simple 
citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his coun- 
trymen to forgive an oligarc!.ical party from whom they 
had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himself 
of acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. The 


' Lysias, Or. xxviii. cont. Erg. δ. nophon does not notice, and which 
3, 20. seems improbable. 

a Xen. Hellen. fv. 8, 28-30; * Xen. Hollen. iv. 8, 381, Και 
Diodor. xiv. 94, Θρασυβουλος μὲν δὴ, μάλα δοχῶν 

The latter states that Thraasybu- ανὴρ αγαθὸς εἶναι, οὕτως ετεέλευ- 
Jus lost twenty-three triremes by τηῆσεν, 
a storm near Losbos—which Χ ὁ- 
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generat of such a proceeding ought not to count for less, 

ecause it was at the same time dictated by the highest 
political prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias 
against Ergoklés (a citizen who served in the Athenian 
fleet on this last expedition), in which the latter is accused 
of gross peculation—insinuations against Thrasybulus, of 
having countenanced the delinquency, though coupled 
with praise of his general character. Even the words as 
they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence; 
but when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the 
death of Thrasybulus, they are entitled to no weight 


at all.1 


The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. 


Agyrrhius 
succeeds 
Thrasy- 
bulus— 
Rhodes still] 
‘holds out 
against the 
Lacedemo- 
niany, 


assembled.2 


1 Tiysiag, cont. Ergo. Or. xxviii. 
8. 9, 
Ergokiés is charged in this ora- 
tion with gross abuse of power, 
oppression towards allies and 
citizens of Athens, and peculation 
for his own profit, during the course 
of the expedition of Thrasybulus; 
who is indirectly accused of con- 
niving at such misconduct, It 
appears that the Athenians, as 
soon as they were informed that 
Thrasyvulus had established the 
toll in the Bosphorus, passed a 
decree that an account should be 
sent home Gf all moneys exacted 
from the various Cities, and that 
the colleagues of Thrasybulus 
should come home to go through 
the andit (8. 5); implying (so far 
a3 we can understand what is thus 
briefly hoticed, that Thrasybulu; 
himself should noé be obliged to 
come home, but might stay on hig 
Wcllespuntine or Asiatic command. 


After the death of the latter, we may conclude 
that the fleet went to Rhodes, its original des- 
tination—though Xenophon does not expressly 
say so; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any 
subsequent Lacedemonian commander appears 
to have become master of the island, in spite of 
the considerable force which they had there 
The Lacedemonians however, on their side, 


Ergoklés, however, probably one 
of these colleagues, resented th.s 
decree as an insult, and advised 
Thrasybulus to seize Byzautium, 
to retain ths fleet, and to marry 
the daughter of the Thracian prince 
Seuthés. It ia also affirmed in the 
oration that the fleet had come 
home in very bad condition (3. 2-4), 
and that the money, Jevied with 
80 much criminal abuge, had been 
either squandered or fraudulently 
appropriated. 

We learn from another oration 
that Ergoklés was condemned to 
death. His property was confis- 
cated, and was said to amount to 
30 talents, though he had becn poor 
before the expedition; but nothing 
like that amount was discovered 
after the sentence of confiscation 
(liy«ias, Om xxx. cont. Philokrat. 
8. 3). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 31, 
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being also much in want of money, Teleutias was obliged 
(in the same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 
to island, levying contributions as he could. 

When the news of the successful proceedings of 
Thrasybulus at Byzantium and the Hellespont, again 
establishing atoll for the profit of Athens, reached Sparta, 
it excited so much anxiety, that Anaxibius, having great 
influence with the Ephors ofthe time, prevailed anaxivius 
on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, is sent to 
in the room of Derkyllidas, who had now been Command ο 
in that post for several years. Having been the lespont in 
officer originally employed to procure the revolt eee ake 
of the place from Athens (in 411 3.c.),? Derkylli- —me 
das had since rendered service not less essential Jrocced- 
in preserving it to Sparta, during the extensive ings—he 
desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. 4¢?U**%, 
But it was supposed, that he ought to have the tolls of 
checked the aggressive plans of Thrasybulus; ‘¥¢ #**4!t 
moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force were 
entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly- 
revived Athenian influence. He was presumed to know 
well those regions, in which he hed once already been 
admiral, at the moment when Nenophon and the Cyreian 
army ἢ τοῦ returned; the harshness, treachery, and corrup- 
tion, whith he displayed in his dealing with that gallant 
body of men, have been already recounted in a tormer 
chapter. With three triremes, and funds for the pay of 
1000 mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly went to 
Abydos. He began his operations with considerable vigour, 
both against Athens and against Pharnabazus. While he 
armed a land-force, which he employed in making incursions 
on the neighbouring cities m the territory of that satrap, 
—he at the same time reinforced his little squadron by 
three triremes out of the harbour ot Abydos, so that he 
became strony enough to seize the merchant-vessels passing 
along the Hellespont to Athens or to her allies.¢ The 
force which ‘Thrasybulus had left at Byzantium to secure 
the strait-revenues, was thus inadequate to its object with- 
out farther addition. 


‘Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 2. * Bee above, Chapter Ixxi, 
2 Thucyd. viii. 61; compare Xe- * Xen. Vellen, iv. 8, δῷ, 33. 


noph, Anab. v. 6, 54, 
02 
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Fortunately, Iphikratés was at this moment disengaged 
The Athc- at Athens, having recently returned from 
nians send Corinth with his body of peltasts, for whom 

phikratés 
wich his doubtless employment was wanted. He was 
peltasteand accordingly sent with 1200 peltasts and eight 
the Hel.  ¢tYiremes, to combat Anaxibius in the Helles- 
lespont.His pont: which now became again the scene of 
eae conflict, ag it had been in the latter years of 
Anaxibius. the Peloponnesian War; the Athenians from 
the European side, the Lacedemonians from the Asiatic. 
At first the warfare consisted of desultory, privateering, 
and money-levying excursions on both sides.1 But at 
length, the watchful genius of Iphikratés discovered op- 
portunity for a successful stratagem. Anaxibius, having 
just drawn the town of Antandrus into his alliance, had 
marched thither for the purpose of leaving a garrison in 
it, with his Lacedemonian and mercenary forces, as well 
as 200 hoplites from Abydos itself. His way lay across 
the mountainous region of Ida, southward to the coast of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium. Accordingly Iphikratés, fore- 
seeing that he would speedily return, crossed over in the 
night. from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush 
on the Jine of return march, at a point where it traversed 
the desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene 
territory, near the gold mines of Kremasté. The triremes 
which carried him across were ordered to gail up the strait 
on the next day, in order that Anaxibius might he apprised 
of it, and might suppose Iphikratés to be employed on his 
ordinary money-levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius 
Defeat ang returned on the next day, without the least. sus- 
oe of poe of any enemy at hand, marching in care- 

paxibius Jess order and with longstretched files, as well 
from the narrowness of the mountain path as from the 
circumstance that he was in the friendly territory of 
Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had unfortunately 
either omitted the morning sacrifice, or taken no pains to 
ascertain that the victims were favourable; so Xenophon 
informs us,? with that constant regard to the divine jud- 


' Xen. Hellen. iv. ἢ, 35, 38, 1, stra λέ εν 
μεν τρώτην bystas διαπέμποντες ἐπο- ? Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 36. Ὁ 'Ava- 
pepouy αὐλοῖς 4... Oru: δυχοίη,, ξιϑιης ἀτεπορεύετο, ὡς μὲν ἐλέγετο, 
ὥσπερ εἰωήει, ἐπ᾿ ἀαργυρολογία, en- οὐδὲ τῶν ἱερῶν γεγενημένων 
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gements and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. Iphikratés having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang 
from his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with the Lacede- 
monians and the mercenaries, as they descended the 
mountain pass into the plain of Kremasté. His appearance 
struck terror and confusion into the whole army; unpre- 
pared in its disorderly army for stedfast resistance—even 
if the minds of the saldiers had been ever so well strung 
—against well-trained peltasts, who were sure to prevail 
over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself, 
the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and 
there remained no other resource for him except to die 
like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer 
to hand to him his shield, he said to those around 
him—“Friends, my honour commands me to die here; but 
do you hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy 
close with us.” Such order was hardly required to deter- 
mine his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one accord 
towafds Abydos; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly 
the approach of the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on 
the spot. No less than twelve Spartan harmosts, those 
who had been expelled from their various governments by 
the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever since 
under Derkyllidas at Abydos, stood with the like courage 
and.shared his fate. Such disdain of life hardly surprises 
us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation 
by flight was “no true preservation” (in the language of 

enophon'), but simply prolongation of life under in- 
tolerable disgrace at home. But what deserves greater 
remark is, that the youth to whom Anaxibfus was tenderly 
attached and who was his constant companion, could not 
endure te leave him, stayed fighting by his side, and 
perished by the same honourable death.? So strong was 
the mutual devotion which this relation between persons 


αὐτῷ axzivy τῇ ἡμέρα, ἀλλὰ 
χαταφρονῆσας, ἦτν διὰ φιλίας τε ἐπο- 
paveto χαὶ ἐς πόλιν φιλια,), χαὶ ὅτι 
ἤχους τῶν ἀκαντωντιον,; τῶν ‘Ter 
κράτην ἀναπεπλευχέναι τὴν ἐπὶ Προι- 
χοννήσου, ἀμελέστερον ENOpE ETE. 

1 See the remarks a few pages 
hack, upon the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the Lacedemonian mora 


by Iphikratés, near Lechreum, page 
174, 

2 Xon. Hellen, iv. & 30, Kar τὰ 
παιδικὰ μέντοι αὐτῷ παρέμεινε, καὶ 
τῶν Λαχεδαιμονίων δὲ τῶν συνεληλυω- 
θοτων &x τῶν πολέων ἁρμοστύρων ὡς 
δωδεχα μαχόμενυι συναπεθανον οἱ 8, 
Gh)us φεύγοντες ἔπιπτον. 
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of the male sex inspired in the ancient Greek mind. 
With these exceptions, no one else made any attempt 
to stand. All fled, and were pursued by Iphikratés as 
far as the gates of Abydos, with the slaughter of 50 
out of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 of the remain- 
ing troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it 


The Athe- 
nians are 
again 

_ masters of 


the Helles- 


pont and 
tho strait 


added to the reputation of Iphikratés, rendered 
the Athenians again masters of the Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont, ensuring both the levy of 
the dues and the transit of their trading-vessels. 
But while the Athenians were thus carrying 


dues. on naval war at Rhodes and the Hellespont, 
they began to experience annoyance nearer home, from 
bigina, 


That 


The island 
of /Evina— 
its past 
history. 


island (within sight as the eyesore of Peireus, 
as Periklés was wont to call it) had been oc- 
cupied fifty years before by a population emi- 
nently hostile to Athens, afterwards conquered 
and expelled by her—at last again captufed in 
the new abode which they had obtained in Laconja—and 
put to death by her order. During the Peloponnesian 
War, Aogina had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as 
outsettlers or kleruchs: all of whom had been driven in 
after the battle of Augospotami. The island was then 
restored by Lysander to the remnant of the former popula- 
tion—as many of them at least as he could find. 


These new A¢ginetans, though doubtless animated by 


The Agine-- 


tans are 
constrained 
by Sparta 
into war 
withaAtheng. 
The Lare- 
dgemornian 
admiral 
Teleutias 
at /Eyina. 
He 1s super- 
seded by 
ilierax. 

His remark- 
able popu- 
larity 
among the 
seamen, 


' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 1. 


associations highly unfavourable to Athens, 
had nevertheless remained not only at peace, 
but also in reciprocal commerce, with her, pntil 
a considerable time after the battle of Knidus 
and the rebuilding of her Long Walls. And so 
they would have continued, oftheir own accord— 
since they could gain but little, and were likely 
to Jose all the security of their traffic, by her 
hostility—had they not been forced to commence 
the war by Eteonikus, the Lacedemonian 
harmost in the island;t one amidst many 
examples of the manner in which the smaller 
(rrecian states were dragged into war, without 
any motive of their own, by the ambition of the 


a ‘ ry , νυ ’ « , 
ὦ, ἧς πάλιν ὁ Exesaxos to τῇ Αἰγίνῃ» 
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greater—hySpartaas well as by Athens.1 With concurrence 
of the Ephors, Eteonikus authorised and encouraged all 
Aéginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on Attica; 
which aggression the Athenians resented, after suffering 
considerable inconvenience, by sending a force of ten 
triremes to block up Avgina from the sea, with a body of 
hoplites under Pamphilus to construct and occupy a per- 
manent fort in the island. This squadron, however, was 
soon driven off (though Pamphilus still continued to 
occupy the fort) by Teleutias, who came to gina on 
hearing of the blockade; having been engaged, with the 
fleet which he commanded at Rhodes, in an expedition 
among the Cyclades forthe purpose of levying contributions. 
He seems to have been now at the term of his year of 
command, and while he was at Avgina, his successor Hierax 
arrived from Sparta on his way to Rhodes to supersede 
him. The fleet was accordingly handed over to Hierax at 
Aégina, while Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. So 
remarkable was his popularity among the seamen, that 
numbers of them accompanied him down to the water- 
edge, gestifying their regret and attachment by crowning 
him with wreaths or pressing his hand. Some, who came 
down too late, when he was already under weigh, cast their 
wreaths on the sea, uttering prayers for his health and 
happiness. ? 


that he issued the letters of 


marque. 


χαὶ ἐπιμιξῖα χρωμένων τὸν rova4zy 
χρόνον τῶν Αἰγινητῶν πρὸς τοὺς 


᾿Αθηναίους, ἐπεὶ φανερῶς χατὰ θάλατ- 
ταν ἐπολεμεῖτο ὁ πόλεμος, ξυνδοξαν 
χαὶ τοῖς ἐφόροις, ἐφίησι ληΐζεσθαι τὸν 
βουλόμενον ἐχ τῆς ᾿Αττιχῆς. 

The meaning of the word πάλιν 
here is not easy to determine, since 
(85 Schneider remarks) not a word 
had been said before about tho 
presence of Eteonikus at A¢gina. 
Porhaps we may explain it by 
supposing that Eteonikus found 
the Eginetans reluctant to engage 
in the war, and that he did not 
like to involve them in it without 
first going to Sparta to consult the 
Hphors. lt was on coming back 
to Aigina (πάλιν) from Sparta, after 
having obtained the consent of the 
Ephors (ξυνδοξαν καὶ τοῖς ἐφόροις), 


Schneider's note explaine τὸν πρό- 
σθεν ypovovincorrectly, in my judge- 
nent, 

‘Compare Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 8; 
Thucyd. 111.18. The old #ginctan 
antipathy against Athens, when 
thus again instigated, continued 
for a considorable time, A year 
or two afterwards, when the philo- 
sopher Plato was taken to Aiginga 
to be sold as a slave, it was death 
to any Athenian to land in the 
island (Aristidés, Or. xlvi. p. 384; 
p. 806 Dindorf; Diogends Laert. 
iii. 19; Piutarch, Dion. c. 5). 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 8, Ὁ δὲ Ts. 
Asutiag, μαχαριώτατα δὴ ἀπέπλευσεν 
οἴχαδε, ἄσ. . 

This description of the scene a 
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Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining 


B.C. 388, fleet which Teleutias had brought from that is- 
Hierax land, left his subordinate Gorgépas as harmost 
proceeds to at Agina with twelve triremes; a force which 
leaving protected the island completely, and caused the 
Gorgopasat fortified post occupied by the Athenians under 
Passage of Pamphilus to be itself blocked up, insomuch 
the Lace- that after an interval of four months, a special 
Antalkidas decree was passed at Athens to send a numerous 
to Asia. = gquadron and fetch away the garrison. As the 


ginetan privateers, aided by the squadron of Gorgépas, 
now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put i equipment under Eunomus 
as a guard-squadron against Agina. But Gorgdpas and 
his squadron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort 
Antalkidas, the new Lacedemonian admiral sent to Asia 
chiefly for the purpose of again negotiating with Tiribazus. 
On returning back, after landing Antalkides at Ephesus, 
Gorgépas fell in with Eunomus, whose pursuit however 
he escaped, landing at A‘gina just before sunset. The 
Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time yntil he 
saw the Lacedemonian seamen out of their vess€ls and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light 
to prevent his ships from parting company. But Gorgépas, 
causing his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re- 
embarked and pursued; keeping on the track by means of 
the light, and taking care not to betray himself either by 
the noise of oars or by the chant of the Keleustés, Eunomus 
had no suspicion of the accompanying enemy. Just after 


the departure of Teleutias (for 
whom, as well as for his brother 
Agesilaus, Xenophon always mant- 
feats a marked sympathy) is extreme- 
ly interesting. The reflection tuo, 
with which Xenophon follows it 
up, deserves notice—“I know well 
that in these incidents I am not 
recounting any outlay of money, 
or danger incurred, or memorable 
stratagem. But by Zeus, it does 
seem to me worth a man’s while 
to reflect, by what sort of conduct 
Teleutias created such dispositions 
in his soldiers. This is a true 
man's achievement, more precious 


thau any outlay or any danger.” 

What Xenopbon here glances at 
in the case of Teleutias, is the 
scheme worked out in detail in 
the romance of the Cyropadia (τὸ 
eMehovtwy apysiv—the exercising 
command in such manner as to 
have willing and obedient sub- 
jects)~and touched upon indirectly 
in various of his other compost 
tions—the Hiero, the @conomicus, 
and portions of the Memorabilia. 
The idéal of government, as it 
presented itself to Xenophon, waa 
the paternal despotism, or some- 
thing like it, 
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he had touched land near Cape Zéstér in Attica, when his 
men were in the act of disembarking, Gorgépas gave sig- 
nal by trumpet to attack. After a short action by moon- 
light, four of the Athenian squadron were captured, and 
carried off to Augina; with the remainder, Eunomus esca- 
ped to Peirseus.} 


This victory, rendering both Gorgdépas and the Mgi- 
netans confident, laid them open to astratagem gorpanas 
skilfully planned by the Athenian Chabrias. is surprised 
That officer, who seems to have been dismissed i",8ins, 
from Corinth as Iphikratés had been before him, and slain, 
was now about to conduct a force of ten triremes >Y,the 
and 500 peltasts to the aid of Evagoras; to whom Chabrias ; 
the Athenians were thus paying their debt of #0 806 
gratitude, though they could ill spare any of Evaxoras 
their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over 1" Cyprus. 
from Peireus at night, landed’without being perceived in a 
desert place of the coast of gina, and planted himself in 
ambush with his peltasts at some little distance inland ofthe 
Herakleion ortemple of Heraklés, amidst hollow ground suit- 
able forconcealment. He had before made arrangement with 
another squadron and a body of hoplites under Deme- 
netus; who arrived at day-break and landed in Agina at 
a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon 
as their arrival became known, Gorgopas hastened out of 
the city to repel them, with all the troops he could collect, 
Afginetans as well as marines out of the ships of war—and 
eight Spartans who happened to be his companions in the 
island. In their τ μα: from the city to attack the new 
comers, they had to pass near the Herakleion, and therefore 
near the troops in ambush; who, as soon as Gorgépas and 
those about him had gone by, rose up suddenly and attacked 
them in the rear. The stratagem succeeded not less com- 
pletely than that of Iphikratés at Abydos against Anaxibius. 
Gorg6épas and the Spartans near him were slain, the rest 
were defeated, and compelled to flee with considerable 
loss back to the city.2 


After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voy- 
age to Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side 
οἵ Aigina, that Demenetus also was sent to the Hellespont 


4 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 6-10, ? Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 12, 13, 
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to reinforce Iphikratés. For some time indeed, the Lace- 
deemonian ships at Agina did nothing. Eteonikus, who was 


The Lace- sent as successor to Gorgépas,! could neither 
demonian persuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, 
seamen at . . . . 
ZEgina since he had no funds, while their pay was in 
unpaid and arrears; so that Athens with her coast and her 
ed. Teleu- trading-vessels remained altogether unmolested. 
tias is sent At length the Lacedemonians were obliged 
thither to ° : . 

conciliate to send again to Adgina Teleutias, the most 
them. popular and best-beloved of all their com- 


manders, whom the seamen welcomed with the utmost 
delight. Addressing them under the influence of this first 
impression, immediately after he had offered sacrifice, he 
told them plainly that he had brought with him no money, 
but that he had come to put them in the way of procuring 
it; that he should himself touch nothing until they were 
amply provided, and should require of them to bear no 
more hardship or fatigue than he went through himself; 
that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger as well as toil, in 
the cause of duty; that it became valiant men to seek their 
pay, not by cringing to any one, but by their own swords 
at the cost of enemies. And he engaged to find them the 
means of doing this, provided they would now again mani- 
fest the excellent qualities which he knew them by expe- 
rience to possess.? 

This address completely won over the seamen, who 
received it with shouts of applause; desiring Teleutias to 
give his orders forthwith, and promising ready obedience. 
“Well (said he), now go and get your suppers, as you were 
intending to do; and then come immediately on ship-board, 
bringing with you provisions for one day. Advance me 
thus much out of your own means, that we may, by the 
will of the gods, make an opportune voyage.” 3 


χαιρῷ ἀφιξόμενοι. 
Schneider doubts whether the 


1 So we may conclude from Xen. 
Hellen. v. 1, 13; Demmenetua is 


found at the Hellespont, v. 1, 26. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 14-17. 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18. Ἄγετε, 
ὦ ἄνδρες, Seinvygats pev, ἅπερ χαὶ 
ὡς ἐμέλλετε' προπαράσχετε δὲ pene 
μιᾶς ἡμέρας σῖτον; ἔπειτα be ἧἦχετε 
ετὶ τὰς sang αὑτιχα μάλα, ὅτις 
πλεὐσωμεν,) ἔνθα ὕεος hehe, εν» 


words προπαράσχετε ὁέ μοι are cor- 
rect. But they seem to mo to hear 
avery pertinent meaning. Teleu- 
tias had no money; yet it was 
necessary for his purpose that the 
scamen should come furnished with 
one day's provision beforehand. 
Accordingly he is obliged to ask 
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In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the 
men would probably have refused to go onboard, g,aaen ana 
had he told them beforehand his intention of successful 
sailing with his twelve triremes straight into Aitack of 
the harbour of Peireus. At first sight, the upon the 
enterprise seemed insane, for there werctriremes Peir#us. 
in it more than sufficient to overwhelm him. But he cal- 
culated on finding them all unprepared, with seamen as 
well as officers in their lodgings asliore, so that he could 
not onlystrike terror and do damage, but even realize half 
an hour’s plunder before preparations could be made to 
resist him. Such was the security which now reigned there, 
especially since the death of Gorgépas, that no one dreamt 
of an attack. The harbour was open, as it had been forty 
years before, when Brasidas (in the third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War) attempted the like enterprise from the 
port of Megara. Even then, at the maximum of the Athe- 
nian naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply 
because every one considered it to be impossible; and it 
only failed because the assailants became terrified and flin- 
ched in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of 
gina, without telling any one whither he was unprepared 
going. Rowing leisurely, and allowing his men 974 une 
alternate repose on their oars, he found himself conation 
betore morning within half a mile of Peirzus, of Perens 
where he waited until day was just dawning, gains nch_ 
and then led his squadron straight into the plunder, 
harbour. Everything turned out as he expect- away in. 
ed; there was not the least idea of being attack- *afety. 
ed, nor the least preparation for defence. Not a single 
{rireme was manned or in fighting condition, but several 
were moored without their crews, together with merchant- 
vessels, loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the 
captains of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and 
disable them; but by no means to damage the beaks of 
their own ships by trying to disable the merdchant-ships. 
Hven at that carly hour, many Athenians were abroad, and 
the arrival of the nex pectad assailants struck every one 
with surprise and consternation. Loud and vague cries 


them to get provision for them- dissatisfied from not having re- 
selves, or to lend if, as it were, te ceived their pay. 
him; though they were already so λ Thucyd. ii, 04, 
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transmitted the news through all Peirsus, and from Pei- 
reus up to Athens, where it was believed that their har- 
bour was actually taken. Every man having run home for 
his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetuously 
down thither, with one accord—hoplites as well as hor- 
semen. But before such succours could arrive, Teleutias 
had full time to do considerable mischief. His seamen 
boarded the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men 
and the portable goods which they found aboard. Some 
even jumped ashore on the quay (called the Deigma), laid 
hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom 
they saw near, and carried them away captive. Various 
smaller vessels with their entire cargoes were also towed 
away; and even three or four triremes. With all these 
Teleutias sailed safely out of Peirzus, sending some of his 
squadron to escort the prizes to Aigina, while he himself 
with the remainder sailed southward along the coast. As 
he was seen to come out of Peirwus, his triremes were 
mistaken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so that he 
thus captured several fishing-boats, and passage-boats 
coming with passengers from the islands to Athens— 
together with some merchantmen carrying corn and 
oe goods, at Sunium. All were carried safely into 
ina. t 

- The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted 
He is en- and executed without the loss of a man, procur- 
abled to ρᾷ for him a plentiful booty, of which probably 
pay his 5, ; : 
seamen— not the least valuable portion consisted in the 
activity of men seized as captives. When sold at gina, 
great loss 1t yielded so large a return that he was enabled 
then inet to pay down at once a month’s pay to his sea- 
niancom- Men; who became more attached ‘to him than 
merce, ever, and kept the triremes in animated and 
active service under his orders.2,) Admonished by painful 
experience, indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless 
careful both in guarding and in closing Peirwus; as.they 
had become forty wears before after the unsuccessful attack 
of Brasidas. But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they 
suffered an extent of damage from the indefatigable Teleu- 
tias, and from the Aiginetan privateers, quite sufficient to 
make them weary of the war.? 


' Xen. Hellen. ν. 1, 18-22. 7 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 29. 
2 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 24, Even ten years after this, how- 
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We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the 
war must have been a heavy financial burthen 4 σ. 387. 
upon the Athenians, from 395 8.0. downward to Financial 
387 5.5. How they made good the cost, without condition 
any contributory allies, or any foreign support, The Thed- 
except what Konon obtained during one year ‘kon. 
from Pharnabazus—we are not informed. On the revival 
of the democracy in 403 s.c., the poverty of the city, both 
public and private, had been very great, owing to the long 
previous war, ending with the loss of all Athenian pro- 
perty abroad. Ata period about three .years afterwards, 
it seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely 
for the tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as 
her subject allies, but also for debts due to the Beotians 
on account of damage done; that they were too poor to 
perform in full the religious sacrifices prescribed. for the 
year, and were obliged to omit some even of the more an- 
cient; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
of repair.t Even the pay to those citizens who attended 
the public assemblies and sat as Dikasts in the dikasteries 
—pay essential to the working of the democracy—was 
restored only by degrecs; beginning first at one obolus, 
and not restored to three oboli, at which it had stood 
before the capture, until after an interval of some years.? 
10 was at this time too that the Theéric Board, or Pay- 
masters for the general expenses of public worship and 
sacrifice, was first established; and when we read how 
mygh the Athenians wereembarrassed for the means of 
celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably 
great necessity for the formation of some such ofhce. The 
disbursements connected with this object had been admi- 
nistered, before 403 B.c., not by any special Board, but by 
the Hellenotamie, or treasurers of the tribute collected 
from the allies, who were not renewed after 403 n.c., as 
the Athenian empire had ceased to exist.2 A portion of 


ever, when the Lacedemonian 
harmost Sphodrias marched from 
Thospie by night to surpriso Peif- 
rvus, it waa without gates on the 
landsido --- ἀπύλωτος — or at least 
without any such gates as would 
rosist an assault (Aen. Hellen. v. 
4, 20). 

1 Lystas. Oeat. xxx. cont. Niko- 
machum, 6. 21-30. 


I trust thie Oration so far as the 
matter of fact, that in the preceding: 
year, some ancient sacrifices had 
been omitted from state-poverty; 
but the manner in which the spoaker 
makes this fact tell againat Niko. 
machus, may or may not be just. 

2 Ariatophan. Eoclesias. 300-310, 

* See tho Inacription No. 147, in 
Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptt. Grecor. 
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the money disbursed by the Theéric Board for the religious 
festivals, was aiiploved in the distribution of two oboli per 
head, called the diobely, to all present citizens, and actually 
received by all—not merely by the poor, but by persons in 
easy circumstances also.!| This distribution was made at 
several festivals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, 
for the purpase of enabling the citizens to obtain places at 
the theatrical representations in honour of Dionysus; but 
we do not know either the number of festivals, or the 
amount of the total sum. It was, in principle, a natural 
corollary of the religious idea connected with the festival; 
not simply because the comfort and recreation of each 
citizen, individually taken, was promoted by his being 
enabled to attend the festival—but because the collective 
effect of the ceremony, in honouring and propitiating the 
god, was believed to depend in part upon a multitudmous 
attendance and livcly manifestations.2 Gradually, how- 
ever, this distribution of Thedric or festival money came 
to be pushed to an abusive and mischievous excess, which 
is brought before our notice forty years afterwards, during 
the political career of Demosthenés. Until that time, we 
have no materials for speaking of it; and what I here notice 
is simply the first creation of the Thedric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and 
Direct pro- for paying her 4roops sent as well to Beotia 


pets: as to Corinth, must have been derived mainly 
ἄρον from direct assessments on property, called 
eisphore. And some such assessments we find alluged 


to generally as having taken place during these years; 
though we know no details either as to frequency or 
amount, But the restitutiqn of the Long Walls and of 


- Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, ii. 7. p. 179, 180, ‘Engl. 
trans]l.—and Schémann, Antigq. Jur, 
Publ. Grae, 8, 77. τ. 320. 

1 Demosthenés, Philippic. iv. p. 
141,92 43; Demosth. Orat, xliv. cont. 
Leocharem, Ὁ. 1091. 9, 4%. 

2 It is common to represent the 
festivals at Athena as if it were so 
many stratagems for feeding poor 
citizens at the public expense. But 
the primitive idea and sentiment 
of the Grecian reliyious festival — 
the satisfaction tg the god de- 


pendent upon multitudinous spec- 
tators sympathising, and enjoying 
themselves together (apptya nats) 
~—ia much anterior to the develup- 
ment of democracy at Athens. 5en 
the old oracles in Demosthen. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 531, s. 66; Homer, 
Hymn. Apollin. 147; K. F. Herr- 
mann, Gottesdienstlich, Alterthii- 
mer der Griechen, 5. 8. 

> fee such direct assessments on 
property alluded to in = various 
speeches of Lynias, Orat. xix. De 
Bonig Aristopban. δ. 31, 45, 63; 
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the fortifications of Peirseus by Konon, was an assistance 
not less valuable to the finances of Athens than to her 


Orat. xxvii. cont. Epikratem, s. 11; 
Orat. xxix. cont. Philokrat. s. 14. 

Boeckh (in his Public Econ. of 
Athens, iv. 4. p. 498, Engl. tranal., 
which passage stands unaltcred in 
the second cdition of the German 
original, p. 642) affirms that a pro- 
position for the assessmeut of a 
direct property-tax of one-fortioth, 
or 24 per cent., was made about 
this time by acitizen named Euri- 
pidés, who announced it as in- 
tended to produce 50 talents; that 
the proposition was at first enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the Atho- 
nians, and procured for its author 
unbounded popularity; but that ho 
was presently cried down and dis- 
graced, because on farther exami- 
nation the measure proved unsatis- 
factory aud empty talk. 

Sievors also (Geschichte von 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Man- 
tineia, pp. 160, 101) adopts the 
same view as Boeckh, that this 
was a real proposition of a pro- 
perty-tax of 2', per cent. made by 
Euripidés. After having alleged 
that the Athenians in these times 
supplied their treasury by the most 
unscrupulous injustico in confis- 
cating the property of rich citizens 
—referting as proof to passages in 
the orators, none of which estab- 
lishes his conclusion—Sievers goas 
on to say—“But that these vialences 
did not suffice, is shown by the 
fact that the people caught with 
greedy impatience at other mea- 
sures, Thusa nowacheme of finance, 
which however was presently dis- 
covered to be insufficient or in- 
applicable, excited at first the most 
extravagant joy.” Hoe adds in a 
noto: “The scheme proceeded from 
Kuripidés; it was ἃ property-tax 
of 2', per cent. Seo Aristophan. 
Ukklosiaz, 823; Boeckh, Staats- 


haush. fi. p. 27. 

In my judgement, the assertion 
here made by Boeckh and Sievers 
rests upon no sufficient ground. 
The passage of Aristophanés does 
not warrant us in concluding 
anything at all about a proposi- 
tion for ἃ property-tax, It is as 
follows :'— 

To δ' ἔναγχος οὐχ ἅπαντες ἡμεϊς 

ὥμνυμεν 

Τάλαντ' ἔσεσθαι πενταχόσια τῇ πόλει 

Τῆς τεσσαραχοστῆς, 7, ἐπόρισ᾽ 

Εὐριπίδης; 

Κεὐθὺς χατεχρύσου πᾶς ἀνὴρ Εὐρι- 

πιδγη)γ" 

"re δὴ δ᾽ ἀνασχοπουμέγοις ἐφαίνετο 

Ὃ Διὸς Κόρινθος, καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμ’ 

οὐκ ἤρχεσεν, 

Πάλιν χατεπίττου πᾶς ἀνὴρ Εὐρι- 

ntony. 

What this “new financial scheme” 
(so Sievers properly calls it) was, 
which the poet here alludes to— 
wo have no means of determining. 
Put I venture to express my de- 
cided conviction that it cannot 
have been a property-tax, The 
terms in which it is described 
forbid that supposition. It was a 
schome which seemed at first sight 
exceedingly promising and gainful 
to the city, and procured for its 
author very great popularity; but 
which on farther examination, 
proved to be mero empty boasting 
(ὁ Διὸς Κογινθος). How can this be 
said about any motion for a pro- 
perty-tax? That any financier 
should ever havo gained oxtru- 
ordinary popularity by proposin 
a property-tax, is altogether in- 
conceivable, And 8 proposition ta 
raisu the immense sum of 600 talents 
(which Schémann estimates as the 
probable aggroyate charge of the 
whole peace-establishment of 
Athens, Antig. Jur. Public. Greece, 
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political power. That excellent harbour, commodious as 
a mercantile centre, and now again safe for the residence 


8. 78. p. 313) at one blow by an 
assessment upon property! It would 
be as much as any financier could 
do to bear up against the tremen- 
dous tnpopularity of such a propo- 
sition; and to induce the assembly 
even to listen to him, were the 
necessity ever so pressing. How 
odious are propositions for direct 
taxation, we may know without 
recurring to the specific evidence 
respecting Athens; but if any man 
requires such specific evidence, he 
may find it abundantly in the Phi- 
lippics and Olynthiacs of Demos- 
thenés. On one occasion (De 
Symmoriis, Or. xiv. 5. 33, p. 185) 
that orator alludes toa proposition 
for raising 500 talents by direct 
property-tax as something extra- 
vagant, which the Athenians would 
not endure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover—unpovpularity apart— 
the motion for a property-tax could 
gcarcely procure credit for a finan- 
cier, because it is of all ideas the 
most simple and obvious. Any 
man can suggest such a scheme, 
But to pass for an acceptable 
financier, you must propose some 
measure which promises gain to 
the state without such undisguised 
pressure upon individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing delusive 
in a property-tax—nothing which 
l»oks gainful at first sight, and 
then turns out on farther examina- 
tion (as7axezouptsets) to be false 
or uncertain. it may indeed he 
more or less evaded, but this can 
only be known after it has been 
assessed, and when payment is 
actually called for, 

Upon these grounds, I maintain 
that the tass2659%.9t7, propesed by 
fiuripidds was not a property-tax. 
What it was, Ido not pretend to 
aay; but τεσσχρχκυστῆ may have 


many other meanings; it might 
mean a duty of 2'% per cent. upon 
imports or exports, or upon the 
produce of the mines of Laureion; 
or it might mean a cheap coinage 
or base money, something in the 
nature of the Chian τεσσαραχοσταί 
(Thucyd. viii. 100). All that the 
passage really teaches us, is, that 
some financial proposition was 
made by Euripidés which at first 
secmed likely to be lucrative, but 
would not stand an attentive 
examination. It is not even 
certain that FEuripidés promised 
a receipt of 500 talents; this sum 
is only giventousas acomic exag- 
geration of that which foolish men 
ut first fancied. Boeckh in more 
than one place reasons (erroneous- 
ly, in my judgement) as if this 
600 talents was areal and trust- 
worthy estimate, and equal to 2%, 
pér cent. upon the taxable property 
of the Athenians. He says tiv. 8, 
p- 520, Kngl. transl.) that “Euri- 
pidés assumed 49 the basis of his 
proposal for levying a property- 
tax, a taxable capital of 20,000 
talents”"—and that “hig proposition 
of δ.» was cahuluted to produce 
500 talents. No such conclusion 
can be fairly drawn from Aristo- 
phanés. 

Again, Boeckh infers from 
another passage in the same play 
of the same author, that a small 
direct property-tax of one fiva- 
hundredth part had been recently 
imposed. After a speech from one 
of the old women, calling upon 
8 young man to follow her, the 
young man replies (vy. 1000) -- 

"AAA οὐχ ἀνάγκη μηῦστιν, εἰ μὴ 

τῷ, ἐμῶν 

Τὴ, πειταχοσιόστην χατέθηχας τῇῷ 

πόλει, 


Boeckh himeolf admits (iv. 8. p.620) 
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of metics and the importations of merchants, became 
speedily a scene of animated commerce, as we have seen it 
when surprised by Teleutias. The number of metics, or 
free resident non-citizens, became also again large, as it 
had been before the time of her reverses, and mluding a 
number of miscellaneous non-Hellenic persons, from Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Syria.1 Both the port-duties, and the value 
of fixed property at Athens, was thus augmented so as in 
part to countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these 
costs, continued from year to year, and combined with the 
damage done by Auginetan privateers, were seriously felt, 
and contributed to dispose the Athenians to peace. 

In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not only 
on the decline, but had become seriously menacing. After 
going from A’gina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and 
sending back Gorgopas with the A¢ginetan squadron, An- 


that this passage is very obscure, of Praxagora. It is a comic case 


and so I think every one will find 
it. Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by 
it that he altered ἐμὼν into ἐτῶν, 
Without presuming to a-sign the 
meaning of the passage, I merely 
contend that it cannot be held to 
justity the affirmation, as a matter 
of historical fact, that oa property- 
tax of ',,, had recently been levied 
at Athens, shortly before the roa- 
presentation of the Ekklesiazuse®, 

1 caunot refrain here from noti- 
cing another inference drawn by 
Sievers from a third passage in 
this same play—the Hkklesiazusm 
(Greschichte Griechenlands vom 
Ende des Pelop. Kriegs bis zur 
Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 191), 
He gays—“How melancholy is the 
pic'ure of Athenian popular life, 
which is presented to us by tha 
Ekklesiazusm and the eccond Plu- 
tus, ten or twelve years after the 
rcatoration ofthe democracy! What 
an impressive seriousness (welch 
ein orschiitternder Ernst) is ox- 
pressed in the speech of Praxagora |" 
(v. 174 seqq.). 

I confess that I find neither 
soriouaness, nor genuine and trust- 
worthy colouring, in this speech 
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made out for the purpose of show- 
ing that the women wore more fit 
to govern Athens than the men, 
and setting forth the alleged follies 
of the men in terms of broad and 
general disparagement. The whole 
play is, throughout, thorough farce 
and full of Aristophanic humour. 
And it is surely preposterous to 
treat what is put into the mouth 
of Praxagora, the leading feminine 
character, as if it wore historical 
evidence as to the actual condition 
or management of Athens. [Let 
any one follow the speech of Praxa- 
gora into the proposition of re- 
form which sho is made to submit, 
and ho will then see the aheurdity 
of citing her discourse as if it were 


an harnngue in Thucydidés. His- 
tory is indeed strangely trans- 


farmed by thus turning comic wit 
into serious matter of evidence; 
and no history has euffered so 
much from the proceeding as that 
of Athens. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 1, 19-24; 
compare vii. 3, 38, 4; Xenoph. Do 
Vectigalibus, chapters i. ii. iii., de. ; 
Xenoph. De Repub. Athen’ i. 17. 


EP 
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talkidas had placed the remainder of his fleet under his 
B.0. 887. secretary Nikolochus, with orders to proceed 
Antalkidags ἴο the Hellespont for the relief of Abydos. He 


goes up himself landed, and repaired to Tiribazus, by 
Tiribazue Whom he was conducted up to the court of 
to Susa~ Susa. Here he renewed the propositions for 


his success the pacification of Greece—on principles of 
Persian universal autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic 
brings’ «Greeks as subject absolutely to the Persian 
down the king—which he had tried in vain to carry 
poaceackea through two years before. Though the Spar- 
* for by tans generally were odious to Artaxerxés, An- 
aber uy talkidas behaved with so much dexterity! as 
the Great to gain the royal favour personally, while all the 
pare We influence of Tiribazus was employed to second 
Sparta in” his political views. At length they succeeded 
his vame. in prevailing upon the King formally to 
adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against any Greeks 
who should refuse to accede to it, empowering the Spartans 
to enforce it everywhere as his allies and under his sanc- 
tion. In order to remove one who would have proved a 
great impediment to this measure, the King was farther 
induced to invite the satrap Pharnabazus up to court, and 
to honour him with his daughter in marriage; leaving the 
satrapy of Daskylium under the temporary administration 
of Ariobarzanes, a personal friend and guest of Antalkidas. ? 
Thus armed against all contingencies, Antulkidas and Tiri- 
bazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor in 
the spring of 387 B.c., not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified by the King’s seal but commanding ample means 
to carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full forces 
of Persia, twenty additional triremes were on their way 
from Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the 


despot Dionysius to the aid of the Lacedsemonians.3 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus 
with his fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by 
the Athenians under Iphikrates; who, with thirty-two 
sail, were occupying the European side of the Helles- 
pont. He immediately repaired to Abydos by land, and 
took an early opportunity of stealing out by night with 


»Fiutarch, Artaxerx. c, 22. 7 Xen. Hellen. νυ, 1, 28, 
3 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 24—27. 
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his fleet up the strait towards the Propontis; 
the rumour that he was about to attack 
Chalkédon, in concert with a party in the 
town. But he stopped at Perkoté, and lay 
hid in that ‘harbour until he saw the Athenian 
fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon 
the false scent laid out) pass by towards Pro- 
konnésus. The strait being now clear, Antalki- 
das sailed down it again to mect the Syracu- 
gan and Italian ships, which he safely joined. 
Such junction, with a view to which his re- 
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spreading 


Antalkidas 
in com- 
mand of 
the Lacede- 
monian and 
Syracusan 
fleets in the 
Helles- 
pont, with 
Persian 
aid. His 
SUCCEBSES 
against the 
Athenians. 


cent manoeuvre had been devised, rendered him more 
thun a match for his enemies. He had further the good 
fortune to capture a detached Athenian squadron of eight 
triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian citizen 
of that name) was conducting from Thrace to join the 
main Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, addi- 
tional reinforcements also reached Antalkidas from the 
zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that 
he found himself at the head of no less than eighty trire- 
mes, besides a still greater number which were under pre- 
paration in the various ports of Jonia.t 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the 


Hellespont since the battle of Agospotami, 
was so much superior to anythinf that could 
be brought to meet it, and mdicated so strongly 
the full force of Persia operating in the interests 
of Sparta—that the Athenians began to fear a 


Dietress 
and digscuu- 
rugement 
of Athens— 
anxiety of 
the anti- 
Spartan 


allies for 


repetition of the same calamitous suffering 
peace, 


which they had already undergone from Lysan- 
der. A portion of such hardship they at once began to 
taste. Nota single merchant-ship reached them from the 
Euxine, all being seized and detained by Antalkidas; so 
that their main supply of imported corn was thus cut off. 
Moreover, in the present encouraging state of affairs, the 
Aiginetan privateers became doubly active in harassing 
the coasting trade of Attica; and this combination, of 
actual hardship with prospective alarm, created a para- 
mount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without 
Athens, the other allies would have no chance of success 
through their own forces; while the Argeians also, hitherto 


2 Diodor. xv. ὃ. These triremaas 
were empluyed in the ensuing 


year for the prosecution of the war 
against Evagoras, 


r 
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the most obstinate, had become on their own account 
desirous of peace, being afraid of repeated Lacedsemonian 
invasions of their territory. That Sparta should press for 
a peace, when the terms of it were suggested by herself, 
is not wonderful. Even to her, triumphant as her position 
now seemed, the war was a heavy burden.! 

Such was the general state of feeling in the Grecian 
nc, 387. world, he Tiribazus summoned the contend- 
Tiribazns ing parties into his presence, probably at Sardis, 
summons to hear the terms of the convention which had 
them ail to just come down from Susa. He produced the 


Sardis to a. 
hear the — original edict, and having first publicly exhibited 
cen hag the regal seal, read aloud as follows:— 

been sent “King Artaxerxés thinks it just that the 


vown ey, cities in Asia, and the islands of Klazomenx 
King. and Cyprus, sha]l belong to him. He thinks it 
Terms of just also, to leave all the other Hellenic cities 
the conven- autonomons, both small and great—except 
the δα θα Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are to 
of Antal- belong to Athens, as they did originally. 
ἜΛΗΒΕ: Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, 
I will make war upon them, along with those who are of 
the same mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and 
with money.”? 

Instructions were ‘given to all the deputies to report. 
Conapess the terms of the edict to their respective cities, 
at Sparta and to meet again at Sparta for acceptance or 
for accept. rejection. When the time of meeting arrived,3 
rejection. all the cities inspite of their repugnance to the 
Al partis, abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks and partly 
Thebans at also to the second condition, nevertheless felt 
rst accept themselves overruled by superior force and gave 
πες οι ἕν ἃ reluctant consent. On taking the oaths, how- 
the Boo. ever, the Thebans tried indirectly to make good 

“men an exception in their own case, by claiming to 
take the oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on 
behalf of the Beeotian cities generally; a demand which 
Agesilaus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as ΕΜ 

J 


cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the sma 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 28, 29, third, as in tha correspondence 
7 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 3). between Pausanins and Xetrxos 
In this document there is the (Thucyd. i. 128, 129). 

same introduction of the first per- § Jiodor. xiv. 110. 


ron immediately following the 
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cities were pronounced to be autonomous as well as the 
great, When the Theban deputy replied that he could not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, 


Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult his 


countrymen. 


“You may tell them (said he) that if they 


do not comply, they will be shut out from the treaty.” 
It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced 


this peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes 
in so humiliating a dilemma. Antipathy towards 
the Thebans was one of his strongest sentiments, 
and he exulted in the hope that they would 
persist in their refusal; so that he would thus 
be enabled to bring an overwhelming force to 
crush their isolated city. So eagerly did he 
thirst for the expected triumph, that immedia- 
tely on the departure of the Theban deputies, 
and before their answer could possibly have been 
obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, 
offered the border sacrifice, and led the Spartan 
force out as far as Tegea. Froin that city he 
not only despatched messengers in all directions 
to hasten the arrival of the Periceki, but also 
sent. forth the officers called xendyi to the cities 
of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster and bring 


Agesilaus 
refuses ta 
allow the 
Theban 
reserve, 
and 
requires un- 
conditional 
acceptance. 
His eager- 
ness, from 
hatred of 
Thebes, to 
get into a 
war with 
them 
sinsrle- 
handed. 
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Thebans 
are obliged 
to accept | 
uncen- 
ditionally. 


together the respective contingents. But in spite of all 
injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. 
Before he started from Tegea, the Theban deputies return- 
ed with the intimation that they were prepared to take 
the oath for Thebes alone, recoynising the other Baotian 
cities as autonomous. Agesilaus al the Spartans were 
thus obliged to be satisfied with the minor triumph, in 
itself very serious and considerable, of having degraded 
Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her from 
the Beotian cities. ! 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness 
of Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, 
deserves especial notice; for it will be found to explain 
much of the misconduct of Sparta and her officers during 
the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus to 
exact. The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn 


1 Xen. Hellen. y. 1, $2, 83, 
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from Corinth; and the Corinthian government might pro- 


bably think that the terms of the peace, leaving 


ra bia their city autonomous, permitted them to retain 
eos or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discre- 
away their tion. But it was not so that Agesilaus constru- 
ee ed the peace; and his construction, right or 
The philo- Wrong, was backed by the power of enforcement. 
Argeian |= He sent to inform both Argeians and Corin- 
20 into thians, that if theauxiliaries were not withdrawn, 
exile: the he would march his army forthwith into both 


philo-Laco- 
nian Corin- 
thians are 
restored. 


territories. No resistance could be offered to 
his peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired 
from Corinth; and the vehement philo-Argeian 
Corinthians—especially those who had been concerned in 
the massacre at the festival of the Eukleia—retired at the 
sametimeintovoluntary exile, thinking themselves no longer 
safe in the town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly 
at Athens, ' wherethey were most hospitably received, ‘Those 
Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in con- 
cert with the Lacedzemonian garrison at Lecheum and 
Sikyon, had been engaged in bitter hostility against their 
countrymen in Corinth—were immediately readmitted into 
the city. According to Xenophon, their readmission was 
pronounced by the spontaneous voice of the Corinthian 
citizens.2, But we shall he more correct in affirming, that. 
it was procured by the same intimidating summons from 
δέει ΝΕ which had extorted the disinissal of the Argei- 
aus.’ The restoration of the exiles from Lecheum on the 
present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the 
Athenian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the 
close of the Peloponnesian War—or than that of the 
Phliasian exiles was, two or three years afterwards.‘ 


thian and Theban exiles should be 
restored. The Corinthian exiles 
had been actively co-operating 
with Agesilaus against Corinth. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34; Demo- 
sthen. adv. Leptin. c. 13. p. 475. 

7 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34. Oe δ' 
ἄλλοι πολίταν ἔχοντες χατεδέχοντο 


ποὺς πρυσῆεν φεύγοντας. 

2 Such is in fact the version of 
the story in Xenophon's Encomium 
upon Agesilaus (ii. 21), where it 
jis made a matter of honour to the 
latter, that he would not consent 
to peaca, except with a compulsory 
Clause (7047x092) that the Corin- 


Of Theban exiles we have heard 
nothing; but it is very probable 
that there were several serving 
with Agestlaus~and also pretty 
certain that he would insist upou 
their restoration. 

. * Xen. Hellen, v. 2, 8. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 


FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 


Tne peace or convention! which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better de- 
scribed than in a brief remark and reply which we find 
cited in Plutarch. “Alas for Hellas (observed some.one to 
Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians medising !"—“Nay 
(replied the Spartan king), say rather the Medes (Persians) 
laconising.”? 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. 


Both were pertectly true. The convention Peace or 


convention 


emanated from a separate partnership between 
Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited 
by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it 
was exactly calculated to meet the Persian king’s 
purposes and wishes—as we learn even from the 


of Antal- 
kidas. Its 
import and 
cheracter, 
Separate 
partnership 
between 
Sparta and 
Persia. 


He Cea Xenophon. While Sparta and 
ersia were both great gainers, no other Grecian state 
gained anything, as the convention was originally framed. 
But after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity 
of conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article 
providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be 
restored to her.4 This addition scems to have been first 
made in the abortive negotiations which form the subject 
of the discourse already mentioned, pronounced by Ando- 


Τὶ goes by both names; Xeno- 
phon more commonly speaks of ἢ 
elpnvyn—Isokratas, of αἱ συνθῆχαι, 

Though we say the peaco of 
Antalkidas, the Greek authors say 
ἢ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ανταλχίδου εἰρήνη: 1 do not 
observe that they ever phrase it 
with the genitive caso ᾿Ανταλχίξου 
simply, without a preposition. 


2 Plutarch, Artaxerxds; co. 22 
(compare Plutarch, Agesil. 6. 23; 
and his Apophtheg. Lacon, p. 218 
B). Ὃ μὲν γὰρ ᾿᾽λγησιδαος, πρὸς 
τὸν εἰπόντα.--ΦὋτῦ τῆς 'Ελλάδος, ὅπου 
μυδίζουσιν ἡμῖν οἱ Λάχωνες! ow... 
Μᾶλλον, εἶπεν, οἱ Μῆδοι λαχωνίζουσι. 

7 Xon. Hellen. iv, 8, 14. 

ὁ Tho restoration of these threo 
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kidés. It was continued afterwards and inserted in the 
final decree which Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down 
in the King’s name from Susa; and it doubtless somewhat 
contributed to facilitate the adherence of Athens, though 
the united forces of Sparta and Persia had become so 
overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means 
of standing out, even if the supplementary article had been 
omitted. Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did 
secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, conjointly 
with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. It 
is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes, 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, they were interested merely 
in the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss 
and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, 
origin, and transmission of the convention, even 
apart from its substance. It was a fiat issued 
from the court of Susa; as such it was osten- 
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Degrada- 
tion in the 
form of the 


convention . . ἢ 
—a fiat tatiously proclaimed and “sent down” from 
drawn up, thence to Greece. Its authority was derived 


issued ,and 
enforced by 
Persia upon 
Greece, 


from the King’s seal, and its sanction from his 
concluding threat, that he would make war 
against all recusants. It was brought down by 
the satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him 
aloud, and heard with submission by the assembled Grecian 
envoys, after he had called their special attention to the 
regal seal. 2 


islands forms the basis of histori- 
cal truth in the assertion of Iso- 
kratés, that the Lacedwmoniana 
were so subdued by the defeat of 
Knidus, as to come and tender 
maritime empire to Athens—(zs4eis 
τῇ, αὐλὴ) Swaeetas) Orat. vii. 
(Areopagit.)s. 74; Or. ix (Evagor.) 
4. 83. But the assertion is truce 
respecting a later time; for the 
Lacedwmonians really did make 
this proposition to Athens after 
they had heen enfeebled and hu- 
miliated by the battle of Leuktra; 
but not before (Xenopb. Hellen. 
vii. 1, 3). 
1 Diodor. xiv. 111, 


2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 3, 31. Ὥστ᾽ 
ἐπεὶ nasryyeres ὁ Tiptdatag παρεῖ- 
ναὶ τοὺς βουλομένους ἡπακη ἢ- 
σαι; Re βασπιλτὺς signs καταπέμ- 
ποι) ταχέως πᾶντες παρεγένοντο. 
Ἐπεὶ Ge ξυνῆλδο,, ἐπιδείξας o 
Τιριβαξος τὰ fagiiews ση- 
μεῖα, a πγίγωσχε τὰ γιζριμμενυ, 
εἶχε δὲ wos: 

᾿Αρταξέρξης ἡασιλεὺς νομίζει διί- 
χαιον,) τὰς pes ἐν τῇ σία πόλεις 
ἑαυτοῦ εἴγαι, καὶ τῷ, νήσω, Βλαζο- 
μένας χιὶ Rursov τὰς δὲ ἄλλας 
᾿Ελληλδας πολεῖς χαὶ μινγρὰς χαὶ 
μεϊάλας, αὐτονομὴὺς εἶναι, wey 
Δημιὴῦ»γ, χαὶ “Ἵμῆρο χαὶ Σκύρου, 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient 
president of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit 
at the hands of the Persian king, and which she now not 
only set the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee and champion 
against all opponents; preparing to enforce it at the point 
of the sword against any recusant state, whether party to 
it or not. Such was the convention which was now inscribed 
on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the temples 
of the Grecian cities;! nay even in the common sanctuaries 
—the Olympic, Pythian, and others—the great foci and 
rallying points of Pan-hellenic sentiment. ‘Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very face of it 
a peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy 
of Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an 
act of obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, 
to all Pan-hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and 
insult.? Effacing altogether the idea of an independent 
Hellenic world, bound together and regulated by the self- 
acting forces and common syinpathies of its own members 


ταύτας δὲ, ὥσπερ τὸ anyting, eters 
᾿Αθηναίω. ἱὉποτεροι δὲ τοῦτην τῇ» 
εἰρήνην μὴ δέχονται, τοῦτοις ἐγὼ 
πο)ελησω, μετὰ τῶν» ταὐτὰ ὅου- 
λομέγων, χαὶ rely χαὶ χατὰ θάλασ- 
σαν, χσὶ ναυσὶ χαὶ χρήμασιν. 

Ἵ Tsokratéa, Or. rv. (Panegyr.) 8. 
211, Καὶ ταῦτας ἡμὰς rvayxacey 
ithe Persian king) ev στήλαις λιθὶ- 
WOLG ἀναγράψαντας Ev τοὶς χόιϊινοις 
τῶν ἱερῶν ἀναβεῖναι, πολὺ χάλλιοι 
προπαῖο» τῶν ἐν ταῖς μάναις γιγνο- 
μεν. 

The Oratio Fanegyrica of 180- 
kratés (published about 380 B.c,, 
seven years afterwards) from which 
I here copy, is the best evidence 
of the feelings with which an in- 
telligent and patriotic Greck 
luoked upon this treaty at the 
time; when it was yet recent, but 
when there had been full time to 
se0 how the Lacodmmonians carried 
it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive, were 
published later, and represent the 
feelings of after-time.: 


Another contempouary, Plato in 
his Menexenus (c. 17. p. 245 D), 
stigmatises severely “the base and 
unholy act (αἰσχρὸν xal avasioy Ep- 
Yov) of surrendering Greeks to the 
foreigner,” and asserts that the 
Athenians resolutely refused to 
sanction it. This is a sufficient 
mark of his opinion respecting 
the peace of Antalkidas. 

2 Isokrat. Or. iv, (Panegyr.) δ. 
207. “A χρὴ: ἀναιρεῖν, καὶ μηδεμίαν 
fav ἡμέραν, νομίζοντες προστάγε- 
ματακχαὶ οὐ συνθήκας εἶναι, de. 
(5. 213), Aleysov ἡμᾶς ὅλης τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος ὑβδριϊζομένης, μιηῶς- 
μια ποιήσασῆαιν χηινὴν τιμωρίαν, ke, 

The word προστάγματα exactly 
corresponds with an expression of 
Xenophon (put in the mouth of 
Autoklés the Athenian envoy at 
Sparta), respecting the dictation 
of the peace of Antalkidas by 
Artaxerxésa—Kai ὅτε piv βασιλεὺς 
προσέταττεν αὐτονόμους τὰς nd- 
λεις εἶναι, 4, (Xon. Hellen. vi, 8, 
9). 
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—even the words of the convention proclaimed it as an act 
of intrusive foreign power, and erected the Barbarian King 
into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences; a guardian! 
who cared for the peace of Greece more than the Greeks 
themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it was 
tantamount to that symbol of submission—the cession of 
earth and water—which had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of Artaxerxés from the ancestors of 
the Spartans and Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta 
and Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so 
cruelly, as to put to death the heralds by whom it was 
brought—stigmatising the AZginetans and others as trai- 
tors to Hellas for complying with it.2 Yet nothing more 
would have been implied in such cession than what stood 
embodied in the inscription on that “colonna infame,” 
which placed the peace of Antalkidas side by side with the 
Pan-hellenic glories and ornaments at Olympia. 


! Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 
205. Ναίτοι πῶς οὐ yey διαλύειν 
ταῦτας τὰς ὁλο) ογίας, εξ Ws ToT], 
Gola yeyouss, wate ὁ μὲν βάρβαρος 
κήδεται τῆς ED) ἀδος χαὶ φλαξ τῆς 
εἰρή,,ης ἐπτὶν, ἡμῶν δέ τινὲς εἰσιν οἱ 
λυμαινόμενοι καὶ χαχῶς τονοῦντες 
αὐτὴν; 

The word employed by Photius 
in his abstract of Theopompus 
(whether it be the expressfon of 
Theopompus himself, we cannot 
be certain—see Fragm. 111, od. 
Didot), to designate the position 
taken by Artuxcrxés in reference 
to this peace, is—zq εἰρήνην ἣν 
“οἷς Ἕλλησι, ἐβράβευσς, -π μοι 
implies the peremptory decision of 
an official judge, analogous to 
another passage (139) of the Pane- 
ayr. Orat. of Isokratés—Ni, δ᾽ 
extivgs (Artaxerxés) ἐστι, ὁ διηι- 
χῶὼν τὰ τῶν 'Ελλγηνων καὶ μονὴν οὐχ 
επιστάϊμηυς ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι χαθιστάς. 
Πλὴν yap τούτον τί τῶν ἄλλω, ὑπό- 
λοιπόν ἐστιν; 05 χαὶ τοῦ πολέμου 
γώριως ἐγένετο, χαὶ τῇ, tip ἡνὴν 
ἐπρυτάνευσε, χαὶ τῶν παρόντων 
TAL PATO ἐκιστάτης χαθέστηχεν; 

1 icrodot., vi. 49. χατηγορεο, Al- 


γιυνγτέων τὰ πετοιήχοιεν, προδόντες 
τὴ ᾿Ελλάδα. 

3 Tsokratés, Orat. xii. (Panathen.) 
8. 112—114. 

Plutarch (Agesil. co. 23; Arta- 
xerxés, 6. 21, 22) expresses himself 
in terms of bitter and well-merited 
indignation of this peace—‘if 
indeed (says he) we are to call 
this ignominy and betrayal of 
Greece by the name of peace, 
which brought with it as much 
infamy as the most disastrous war.” 
Sparta (he says) lost her headehip 
by her defeat at Leuktra, but her 
honour had been Jost before, by 
the convention of Antalkidas. 

It is in vain however that Plu- 
tarch tries to exonerate Ayesilaus 
from any share in the peace, Froin 
the narrative (in Xenophon'’s Hol- 
lenica, v. 1. 33) of his conduct at 
the taking of the oaths, wa see 
that he espoused it most warmly. 
Xenophon (in the Enecomium of 
Agesilaus, vil. 7) takes credit to 
Agesilaus for boing μισοπέρσης, 
which was true, from the year 
B.C, 393 to B.c. 394. Hut in 3.σ, 
387, at the time of the peace of 
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Great must have been the change wrought by the 


intermediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible 
president of Greece—in her own estimation 
even more than in that of others '—had so lost 
all Pan-hellenic conscience and dignity, as to 
descend into an obsequious minister, procuring 
and enforcing a Persian mandate for political 
objects of her own. How insane would such 
an anticipation have appeared to Aischylus, or 
the audience who heard the Perse! to Herodotus 
or Thucydidés! to Periklés and Archidamus! 
nay, even to Kallikratidas or Lysander! It was 


Gradual 
loss of Pan- 
hellenic 
dignity, 
and in- 
creased 
submission 
towards 
Persia as a 
means of 
purchasing 
Persian 
help—on 
the part of 
Sparta. 


the last consummation of a series of previous political sins, 
invoking more and more the intervention of Persia to aid 


her against her Grecian enemies. 


Her first application to the Great King for this pur- 


pose dates from the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and is prefaced by an apology, 
little less than humiliating, from King Archi- 
damus; who, not unconscious of the sort of 
treason which he was meditating, pleads that 
Sparta, when the Athenians are conspiring 


Her first 
application 
before the 
Pelopon- 
nesian war; 
subsequent 
applica- 
tions. 


against her, ought not to be blamed for asking from 
forcigners as well as from Greeks aid for her own preser- 
vation.?. From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were 
dispatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were 


Antalkidas, he had become μισο- 
Q732i0¢; his hatred of Persia had 
given place to ‘hatred of Thebes. 

See also a vigorous passage of 
Justin (viii, 4), denouncing the 
disgraceful position of the Groek 
cities at a later time in calling in 
Philip of Macedon as arbiter; a 
passage not leas applicable to tho 
peace of Antalkidas; and perhaps 
borrowed from Theopompus. 

§ Compare the language in which 
the Ionians, on their revolt from 
Darius king of Persia about 600 
B.6., had implored the aid of Sparta 
(Herodot. v. 49). Ta xatyxovra yap 
tote ταῦτα' ᾿ἰώνων παῖδας δούλους 
εἶναι ἀντ᾽ ἐλευήέρων-- ὄνειδης χαὶ 
ἄλγος μέγιστον μὲν αὐτοῖσι ἡμῖν, 


ἔτι Es τῶν λοιπῶν ὑμῖν, ὅσῳ 
προεστέχτε τῆς Ελλάδος. 

How atriking is the contrast 
between these words and the peace 
of Antalkidas! and what would 
have been the feelings of Uerodo- 
tus himself if he could have heard 
of the latter event! 

* Thucyd. i. 82. Kay τούτῳ xai 
τὰ ἡμέτερα αὐτῶν εξαρτύεσθαι ξυμ- 
μάγων TE πρυσαγωγῇ χαὶ Ελλήνων 
χαὶ βαρβάρων, εἴ ποθέν τινα ἣ 
ναυτιχοῦ ἢ χρημάτων δύναμιν 
προσληψόμεθα, (ἀνεπίφθονον δὲ, 
ὅσοι ὥσπερ χαὶ ἡμεῖς ὑτ' ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἐπιβουλευόμεῆχ, μὴ Βλληνας μόνον 
ἀλλὰ καὶ βαρβάρους προσλαβόν- 
τὰς διασωθῆναι), &c. Compare also 
Plato, Menexenua, c. 14, p. 243 B. 
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seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to 
death. The rest reached their destination, but talked in 
so confused a way, and contradicted each other so much, 
that the Persian court, unable to understand what they 
meant,! sent Artaphernés with letters to Sparta (in the 
seventh year of the war) complaining of such stupidity, 
and asking for clearer information. Artaphernés fell into 
the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion on the Strymon, 
and was conveyed to Athens; where he was treated with 
great politeness, and sent back (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more 
important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into 
friendly communication with the Great King; which was 
only prevented by the fact that Artaxerxés Longimanus 
just then died. Here we see the fatal practice, generated 
by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta 
as an importunate solicitor—and partially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were 
instructed to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 
Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention 


Bo. tie. until the year of the great Athenian disasters 
Activepart- beforeSyracuse. Elate with the hopes arising 
ner D out of that event, the Persians required no soli- 
Spur aad citations but were quite as eager to tender in- 
Persia terference for their own purposes, as Sparta was 
yeas to invite them for hers. How ready Sparta was 
after tle to purchase their aid by the surrender of the 
thenian ee en Νὰ : " 
αἰ ἀνε: 8 Νὰ Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any 


at Syracuse. stipulations in their favour, has been recounted 
San οὐ ἰπ δ preceding chapter.2, She had not now the 
follow her excuse—for it stands only as an excuse and 
example. not as a justification—of self-defence against 
aggression from Athens, which Archidamus had produced 
at the beginning of the war. Even then it was only a 
colourable excuse, not borne out -by the reality of the 
case; but now, the avowed as well as the real object was 
something quite different—not to repel, but to crush, 


' Thucyd. fi. 7, 67; iv. 80, nation among the Athenians of his 
2 Sec Ch. LXXV. time, about this surrender of the 
ComparetheexpressionsofDemo- Asiatic Greeke by Sparta~and his 
sthenés (cont. Aristukrat. ο. 33. p. oration De Rhodior. Libertate, c. 
466) attesting the prevalent indig- 13. p. 199, where he seta the peace 
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Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even of pre- 
tended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un- 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen; a price 
which Archidamus at the beginning of the war would 
certainly never have endured the thoughts of paying, 
notwithstanding the then formidable power of Athens. 
Tlere, too, we find Athens following the example; and 
consenting, in hopes of procuring Persian aid, to the like 
sacrifice, though the bargain was never consummated. It 
is true that she was then contending for her existence. 
Nevertheless the facts afford melancholy proof how much 
the sentiment of Pan-hellenic independence became 
enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine 
conflict terminated by the battle of AS gospotami.! 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and 
Persia would doubtless have been fulfilled, and 
the Asiatic Greeks would have passed at once 
under the dominion of the Jatter—had not an 
entirely new train of circumstances arisen out 
of the very peculiar position and designs of 
Cyrus. That young prince did all in his’ power 
to gain the affections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries 
for his ambitious speculations; in which specu- 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks 
took part, compromising themselves irrevocably 
against Artaxerxés, and still more against Tis- 
saphernés. Sparta thus became unintentionally the enemy 
of Persia, and found herself compelled to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against herhostility with which they were 
threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, not merely 


How Fparta 
became 
hostile to 
Persia after 
the battle 
of gos- 
petami. 
The Persian 
force aids 
Aghens 
against her, 
and breaks 
up her 
maritime 
empire. 


of Kallias, made by Athens with 
Pergia in 449 B.C, in contrast with 
the peace of Antalkidas, contracted 
under the auspices of Sparta. 

' This is strikingly set forth by 
Tsokratés, Or. xii, (Panathen) s. 
167—175. In this passage, how- 
over, he distiibutes his blame tao 
equally between Sparta andAtliens, 
whereas the blame bt longs of right 
to the former, in far greater pro- 
portion, Sparta not only began 
the practice of invoking the Groat 
King, and purchasing his aid by 
disgiacoful concessions—but she 


also carried it, at the pence of 
Antalkidas, to a more extreme 
point of selfishness and subser- 
vience. Athens is guilty of follow- 
ing the bad example of her rival, 
but to a less extent, and under 
greater excuse on the plea of 
nacessity, 

Isokratés says in another place 
of this discourse, respecting the 
Various acts of wrong-doing 
towsids the general interests of 
Hellas—iniGzxréey τοὺς μὲν ἡμετέ- 
ρους ὀφψφιμαθεὶς αὐτῶν yeysvype- 
νους, Δυχεδαιμοίους δὲ τὰ μὲν 
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from the unbounded empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian world, but from the presence of the renowned 
Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian 
military strength which they brought home from their 
retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the 
ministry of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even 
sacrifices at Aulis, takes-up the sceptre of Agamemnon, 
and contemplates large schemes of aggression against the 
Great King. Here however the Persians play against her 
the same game which she had invoked them to assist in 
playing against Athens. Their flcet, which fifteen years 
before she had invited for her own purposes, is now brought 
in against herself, and with far more effect, since her 
empire was more odious as well as more oppressive than 
the Athenian. It is now Athens and her allies who call 
in Persian aid; without any direct engagement, indeed, to 
surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that after 
the battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of 
ihe Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them 
with Athens,! and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras—yet nevertheless indirectly paving the way for 
that consummation. If Athens and her allies here render 
themselves culpable of an abnegation of Pan-hellenic senti- 
ment, we may remark, as before, that they act under the 
pressure of stronger necessities than could ever be pleaded 
by Sparta; and that they might employ on their own behalf, 
with much greater truth, the excuse of self-preservation 
preterred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less 
No excuse Yeal place than in regard to the mission of An- 
for the sub- talkidas. Sparta was at that time so powerful, 


servience of shoo : 
Spartato even after the loss of her maritime empire, that 


the Per, the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of 
was proe each’ other and held together only by common 


bablyafraid terror, could hardly stand on the defensive 
of a revived : . 

Athenian against her, and would probably have been dis- 
empire. united by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she‘have necded even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 


Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great 


πρώτας, 24s μόνους εἐξαμχρ- passage befure referred to. 
τοῦτος (Panath. 6. 103;. Which ts ' Cornelius Nepos, Conon. ¢, 5, 
much nearer the truth than the 
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measure by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of 
the revived Long Walls and re-fortified Peireus, and 
springing at once to the fancy, that anew Athenian empire, 
such as had existed forty years before, waS about to start 
into life; a fancy little likely to be realised, since the very 
peculiar circumstances which had created the first Athe- 
nian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred from 
maritime empire herself, the first object with Sparta was, 
to shut out Athens from the like; the next, to put down 
all partial federations or political combinations, and to 
enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum of political 
isolation; in order that there might nowhere exist a power 
capable of resisting herself, the strongest of all individual 
states. As ἃ means to this end, which was no less in the 
interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior sub- 
serviences to the Great King—betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner—and volunteered to medise in order that the 
Persians might repay her by laconisiny.t To ensure fully 
the obedience of all the satraps, who had more than once 
manitested dissentient views of their own, Antalkidas 
procured and brought down a formal order signed and 
sealed at Susa; and Sparta undertook, without shame or 
scruple, to enforce the same order—“the convention sent 
down by the King”—upon all her countrymen; thus con- 
verting them into the subjects, and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxés. Such an act of treason 
to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and 
destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Per- 
sian king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards 
put to death, and that too by the Spartans themselves.? 
Unhappily it formed a precedent for the future, and was 
closely copied afterwards by Thebes;3 foreboding but too 
clearly the short career which Grecian political independ- 
ence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the 
magnanimous answer sent by the Athenians? to the offers 


!Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. * Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 35. 
145. Kat τῷ βιρβάρῳ τῷ τῆς ᾿Ασίας * Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 33—39. 
χρυτηῦντι σημπράττουσι (the Lace- 4 Herodot. viii. 148. 
damonians) ὅπως ὡς μεγίστην ap- The explanation which the Athe- 


χὴν» ἕξουσιν. niana give to tke Spartan envoys, 
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of Mardonius in 479 z.c., refusing, in the midst of ruin 
present and prospective, all temptation to betray the 
sanctity of Pan-hellenic fellowship—that senti- 
men¥which had been during the two following 


generations the predominant inspiration of 


Hellenism 
betrayed to 
the enemy, 


ἘΠ τ Athens, and had also been. powerful, though 
nia tA ae always less powerful, at Sparta—was now, in 
ing states. the former, overlaid by more pressing ap- 
Evidence —_prehensions, and in the latter completely ex- 
lenic inde- tinguished. Now it was to the leading states 
pendence that Greece had to look, for holding up the 


destined io 
last much 
longer. 


great banner of Pan-hellenic independence; 
from the smaller states nothing more could 
be required than that they should adhere to and 
defend it, when upheld.!| But so soon as Sparta was seen 
to solicit and entorce, and Athens to accept (even under 
constraint), the proclamation under the King’s hand and 
seal brought down by Antalkidas—that banner was no 
longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
lite. The grand idea represented by it—of collective self- 
determining Hellenism—was left to dwell in the bosoms 
of individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from 
Promise of its form and warranty, and with reference to its 


universal substance, we shall find that though its first 
autonomy : : : - : ; 
—popular article was unequivocally disgraccful, its last 
to the @re- was at least popular as a promise to the ear. 
how carried Universal autonomy, to each city, small or 
out. great, was dear to Grecian political instinct. 
of the reasons and feelings which sentiments, and comprehensive 
dictated their answerof refusal to principles, on which it becomes 


Sparta to modal her public con- 
duct—as altogether differont from 


Alexander (viii. 144), are not less 
impressive than the answ/r itself. 


Bat whoever would duly feel 
and appreciate the treason of the 
Spartans in soliciting the conven- 
tion of Antalkidas, should read in 
contyast with it that speech which 
their envoys address to the Athe- 
niana, in order to induce the latter 
to stand out against the tempta- 
tions of Mardonius (viii. 142). 

‘The sixth oration (called Ar- 
chidamus) of Isokratés sets forth 
emphatically the magnanimous 


the simple considerations of pra- 
dence and security which are suit- 
able to humbler states Jike Co- 
rinth, Epidaurus, or Philius 
(Archidamus, s, 105, 10%, 110). 

Cuntrast these lofty pretensions. 
with the dishonourable realfties of 
the convention of Antalkidas not 
thrust upon Sparta by auperior 
force, but both originally snod 
out, and finally enforced, by her 
for her own political ends. 
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I have already remarked more than once that the ex- 
aggerated force of this desire was the chief cause of the 
short duration of Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the 
powers of life, to the separate parts, it left no vital force 
or integrity to the whole; especially, it robbed both each 
and all of the power of self-defence against foreign 
assailants, Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modi- 
fications, which Grecian political instinct was far from 
recognising, it produced a great preponderance of mischief. 
Although therefore this item of the convention was in its 
promise acceptable and popular—and although we shall 
find it hereafter invoked as a protection in various indi- 
vidual cases of injustice—we must inquire how it was 
carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether 
it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this 
inquiry. The Lacedemonians, as “presidents 
(guarantees or executors) of the peace, sent 
down by the King,”! undertook the duty of 
execution; aud we shall see that from the begin- 


The Spar- 
tans never 
intended to 
grant, nor 
ever really 


‘ β ᾿ : ranted 
ning they meant nothing sincerely. They did General 
not even attempt any sincere and steady com- autonomy. 

They usec 


pliance with the honest, though  undis- 


: an eee : ὃ the promiso 
tinguishing, political instinct of the Greek 


as ἃ mcans 


A : ofincreased 
mind; much less did they seek to grant as power to 
much as was really good, and to withhold the themselves. 


remainder. They defined autonomy in such manner, and 
meted it out in sucht portions, as suited their own political 
interests and purposes. The promise made by the con- 
vention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look back 
to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they 
sent to Athens to require general autonomy throughout 
Greece, we shall find that the word had then a distinct 


Comparo also Isokratés, Or. xii. 


Λαχεδαιμόνιοι, πολὺ ἐπιχυδέ- 
(Panathen.) 5. 169-172, about the 


ἢ . 5 - . 3 
OTi9Ht ἐγένοντο Ex τῆς ἐπ “Av- 


dissension of the leading Grecian 
states, and its baneful effocts. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 36. 

"Ev δὲ τῷ πολέμῳ μᾷλλον ἀντιῤῥό- 
τῶς τοῖς ἐναντίοις πράττοντες of 


VOL. IX. 


ταλχίδου εἰρήνης χαλουμένης᾽ πρὸο- 
στάται γὰρ γενόμενοι τῆς ὑπὸ 
βασιλέως καταπεμφθείσης εἰ- 
ρήνης; καὶ τὴν αὐτονομίαν ταῖς mde 
Asor πράττοντες, &c. 


Q 
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and serious import; demanding that the cities held in 
dependence by Athens should be left free, which freedom 
Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the close 
of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a far 
harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace of 
Antalkidas) there were no large bodiesofsubjects to be 
emancipated, except,the allies of Sparta herself, to whom 
it was by no means intended to apply. So that in fact, 
what was promised, as well as what was realised, even by 
the most specious item of this disgraceful convention, 
was—‘“that cities should enjoy autonomy, not for their 
own comfort and in their own way, but for Lacedemonian 
convenience:” a significant phrase (employed by Periklés, 1 
in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian war) which 
forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace of Antalkidas and the 
battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the two first applica- 
Immediate {1008 of the newly-proclaimed autonomy, made 
‘point made by the Lacedemonians, were to extort from the 
᾿ἈΒΔΊΒΗΙ Corinthian government the dismissal of its Ar- 

yorinth and ὃ ae 
Thebes—  gelan auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to 
isolation of renounce her ancient presidency of the Boeotian 
10. 8. . . . 
federation. The latter especially was an object 
which they had long had at heart;? and by both, their as- 
cendency in Greece was much increased.. Athens too—ter- 
rified by the new development of Persian force as well as 
partially bribed by the restoration of her threc islands, into 
an acceptance of the peace—was thus robbed of her Theban 
and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing the Spar- 
tan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, it 
will be convenient to turn for a short time to the proceed- 
ings of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of 
Artaxerxés and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Per- 
sians, under ἃ native prince named Amyrteus, ‘To the 


'Thuecyd, i. 144. Nos δὲ τούτοις τοῖς Λαχεδαιμονίοις ἐπιτὴη- 
(to the Lacedemonian envoys) δείως αὐτονγνημεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ 


ἀποχρινάμξειοι ἀποπέμψωρε,, .... αὐτοῖς ἑκάστοις, ὡς βούλην- 
τὰς 62 πόλεις ὅτι αὐτονύμους BHT I4- ται. 
ev, el χαὶ αὐτονόμους ἔχοντες 2 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 36. οὗπερ 


. Φ G 2 - ~ es ᾿ 
εσπεισάμεθα, χαὶ ὁτὰ, χἀχεῖνοι ταῖς πάλαι ἐπεθύμουν. 
αὑτῶν ἀπκοδῶσι πόλεσι μὴ σφίσι 
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Grecian leaders who accompanied Cyrus in his expedition 
against his brother, this revolt was well known 
to have much incensed the Persians; so that 
Klearchus, in the conversation which took 
place after the death of Cyrus about accom- 
modation with Artaxerxés, intimated that the jeconquer 
Ten Thcusand could lend him effectual aid Esypt. 

in reconquering Egypt. It was not merely these Greeks 
who were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but 
also the various Persians and other subjects who had lent 
assistance to him; all of whom made submission and tried 
to conciliate Artaxerxés, except Tamos, who had command- 
ed the fleet of Cyrus on the coasts both of Tonia and of 
Kilikia, Such was the alarm of T'amos when Tissaphernés 
came down in full power to the coast, that he fled with his 
fleet and treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from King 
Psammetichus, to whom he had rendered valuable service. 
This traitor, however, having so valuable a deposit brought 
to him, forgot everything else in his avidity to make it 
sure, and put to death Tamos with all his children.2, About 
395 B.c., we find Nephereus king of Egypt lending aid to 
the Lacedemonian fleet against Artaxerxés.3 Two years 
afterwards (392-390 n.c.), during the years immediately 
succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of Phar- 
nabazus across the Atgean to Peloponnesus—we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustés 
in strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt.‘ 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king 


Persian 
affairs—un- 
availing 
efforts of 
the Great 
King to 


Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 18, 

It would appear that the revolt 
of Egypt from Persia must date 
hetween 414--411 3B.c.; but this 
point is obscure. Soe Boeckh, 
Manetho und dio Hundstern-Pe- 
riode, pp. 3/8, 368, Berlin 1°45; and 
Tey, Fata et Conditio Asyypti sub 
Imperio Persarum, p 55, 

M. Rehdantz, Vite Tphicratis, 
Vimothei, et Chabria, p, 210, places 
the revolt rather earlier, about 
414 p.c.; and Mr. Fynes Clinton 
(Fasti Hellen. Appendix, ch, 18, 
p. 317) countenances the samo 
date. 

ἃ Diodor. xiv, 36, 


This Psammetichus is presumed 
by Loy (in his Dissertation above 
cited, p. 20) to be the same person 
as Amyrtwus the Saite in the list 
of Manetho, undera different name. 
Tt is also possible, however, that 
he may have been king over part 
of Kgypt, contemporaneous with 
Amyrtrwus, 

5 Diodor, xiv, 79. 

* This is the chronology laid 
down by M. Rehdantz (Vite Iphi- 
cratis, Chabriw, et Timothei, Epi- 
metr. ii. pp. 241, 242) on very pro- 
bable grounds, principally from 
Isokratés, Orat. 1v. (Panegyr.) 8. 
161, 162. : 


Q 2 
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Akoris is found between 390-380 3.c.,! sending aid to Eva- 
goras in Cyprus against the same enemy. And in spite of 
farther efforts made afterwards by Artaxerxés to reconquer 
Egypt, the native kings in that country maintained their 
independence for about sixty years in all, until the reign 
of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy—of means inferior, yet of 


qualities much superior, to any of these Egyp- 


Evagoraa , Ἢ : ὲ 
despot of | tians-—who occupied the chief attention of the 
Salamis in Persians immediately after the peace of Antal- 
Cyprus. 


_kidas: Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 
Respecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his 
death for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son and successor Nikoklés, by the contem- 
porary Isokratés. Allowing as we must do for exaggera- 
tion aud partiality, even the trustworthy features of the 
picture are sufficiently mteresting. 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gens 
Descent of Called the Teukrida, which numbered among 
Evagoras— its ancestors the splendid legendary names of 


comanon — Teukrus, Telamon, and Alakus; taking its de- 
island of parture, through them, from the divine name of 
Cyprus. Zeus. It was believed that the archer Teukrus, 


after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name 
on the eastern coast of Cyprus.2. As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, 
the Greek and Phenician elements were found in near 
contact, though in very different proportions. Of the nine 
or ten separate city communities, which divided among 
them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all de- 
ee upon one or other of them—seven pags for Hel- 
enic, the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; 
three for Pheenician—Paplhos, Amathus, and Kitium. 


' Diotor. xv. 2, 3. 

2 Isokratées, Or. Hi, (Nikokl) 5. 
50; Or. ix. (Evagoras) “5. 21; Pau. 
ranias, i1, 24, 4; Diodor. xiv. 93. 

The historian Thespompus, when 
entering upon the history of hva- 
goras, seems to have related many 
legendary tales respecting the 
(trcek Gentes in Cyprus, and to 


have representad Agamemnon him- 
ΒΓ an ultimately migrating to it 
(Theopompus, Frag. 11, ed. 
Wichers; and ed. Didot. ap. Vho- 
tinny. 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus 
was shown at Salamis in Cyprus, 
Here the Epigram of Aristotle, 
Anthology. i. 8, 122, 
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Probably, however, there was in each a mixture of Greek 
and Phonician population, in different proportions.1 Each 
was ruled by its own separate prince or despot, Greek or 
Phonician. The Greek immigrations, (though their exact 
date cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in date 
than the Phosnician. At the time of the lonic revolt (s.c. 
496), the preponderance was on the side of Hellenism; yet 
with considerable intermixture of Oriental custom. Hel- 
lenism was however greatly crushed by the Persian recon- 
Mee of the revolters, accomplished through the aid of the 
*heenicians? on the opposite continent. And though doubt- 
less the victories of Kimon and the Athenians (470-450 
B.¢.) partially revived it, yet Periklés, in his pacification 
with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus as 
well as Egypt;3 so that the Grecian element in the former, 
receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more 
and more subordinate to the Phoenician. 
It was somewhere about this time that the reigning 
princes of Salamis, who at the time of the Jonic revolt had 
been (rreeks of the Teukrid Gens, were supplanted and 


δ Movers, in his very learned in- 
vestigations respecting the Phani- 
cians (vol. iif. ch. δι p, 203-221 seq.s, 
attempts to establich the existence 
ofan ancient population inCyprus, 
called Kitians; once cxtended aver 
the island, and of which the town 
called Kitium was the remnant. 
He supposes thei to have been a 
portion of the Canaanitish papu- 
lation, anterior to the Jawish occu- 
pation of Palestine. The Pikeni- 
cian colonies in Cyprus he reckons 
as of later date, superadded to, 
and depressing these satives, He 
supposes the Kilikian population 
to baye been in early times Ca- 
naanitish aleo. Kugel (Kyproa, 
vel. i. p. 166) inclines to adimit the 
same hypothesis as highly probable. 

Tho sixth century B.c. (from 600 
downwards) appears to have been 
very unfavourable to tho Phani- 
cians, bringing upon Tyre severe 
pressure from the Chaldiwans, as it 
brought captivity apon the Jows. 
During the same period, the Grecian 


commerce with Eqypt was greatly 
extended, expecially by the reign 
of the Phil-Hellenic Amasis, who 
acquired possession of Cyprus. 
Much of the Grecian immigration 
into Cyprus probably took place 
at thistime; we know of one body 
of settlers invited by Philokyprus 
to Soli, under the assistance of the 
Athenian Solan (Movers, ἢ. 244 8eq.). 

3 Herodot. ν. 108, 

Compare the description given 
by Herodotus of the costume and 
arms of the Cypriota in the arma- 
ment of Xerxes —half Oriental (vii. 
90). The 5alaminians used chariots 
of war in battle (v. 113); as the 
Carthaginians did, before they 
learnt the art of training elephants 
(Diodor. xvi. 80; Plutarch, Timo- 
leon, ¢. 27). 

δ Seo Chap. XLV. of thia History. 

“One of these princes however 
ia mentioned as bearing the Phani- 
cian name of Siromus (Herod. νυ, 
104). 
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dethroned by a Phoznician exile who gained their confidence 
and made himself despot in their place.1 To ensure his 
own sceptre, this usurper did vi pre, an his 
power to multiply and strengthen the Phosni- 
cian population, as well as to discourage and 


Greek 
princes of 
Salamis are 


dis ο8- 4 ° Ω 

Beet ον by a degrade the Hellenic. The same policy was 
Phenician not only continued by his successor at Salamis, 
dynasty. 


but seems also to have been imitated in several 
of the other towns; insomuch that during most part of the 
Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly dis-hellenised. 
The Greeks in the island were harshly oppressed; new 
Greek visiters and merchants were kept off by the most 
repulsive treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel 
mutilations of the body which were habitually employed 
as penalties by the Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, 
music, poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on the 
decline.? 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in 
which the youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at 
Salamis was passed, he manifested at an early 
age so much energy both of mind and body, and 


Evagoras 
dethrones 
the Phwni- 
cian, and 


becomes. 180 much power of winning popularity, that he 
9 
Salamis, became at once a marked man both among 


wc. 411-419. Greeks and Phoenicians. It was about this time 
that the Phoenician despot was slain, through a conspiracy 


1 We may gather this by putting ation of Lysias against Andokidés, 


together Hlerndot. iv. 162; v. 10t- 
114; with Isokratés, Or. iv. (liva- 
yoras) 8. 22. 

2 Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) 8. 25, 
03, 58, 

Παρχλαβὼ, Yap (Evagoras) 772 
modes ἐκϑδεβαρἠχρωμενην, παὶ 
Goa τὴν τῷ, Φοιοίχω, ἀργη, VT 
τούς “λγνας προπδεχομέντ), ute 
Tepid, ἐπισταμέ sy», ELD 
χρωμένη», οὔτε λιμένα κεκτημένην, KC. 

[Πρὶν μὲ; γὰρ λαβεῖν) Εὐχγοραν τὴ 
ἀρχὴ, οὕτως ἀπρουοίστως χαὶ γαλε- 
τὼς εἶχ», wate χαὶ τῶ; ἀρχοντον 
TONG ἐνόμιϊον εἶναι βελτίστους οἵ 
πιγες ὠμόοτατα πρὸς τοὺς Ἔλ- 
ληνὰς διαχείμενοι τυγλχάνοιε,», 
hu. 

This last passage receives ra- 
snarkable illustration from the or- 


wv a 
QT. 


in which he alludes to the visit 
of the latter to Cyprus--uica δὲ 
ταῦτα ἔπλευσε); ὡς τῷ Κιτιέων βασι- 
dea, χαὶ προδιδοὺς ληφϑεις br’ αὐτοῦ 
ein. χαὶ οὐ pone τοῦ θάνατην ἔφο- 
βεῖτο 2304 τὰ χαῇ ἡμέραν αἰχίσματα, 
οἰυμενἡς τὰ ἀχρωτήρια Gwe 
τὸς ἀπησμηβηπεσῆαι (5. 38) ὃς 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p 288) 
impugos the general correctness 
of this narrative of Iqokratia, Ho 
produces no adequate reasons, 
nor do £ myself see any, for this 
contradiction, 

Not only Konon, but also his 
friend Nikophemus, had a wife and 
family at Cyprus, besides another 
family in Athens (.ysias, De Bonis 
Aristophanis, Or, xix. κα. 38). 
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formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named Abdémon, who got 
ossession of his sceptre.t The usurper, mistrustful of 
tis position and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous 
persons who might be capable of doing him mischief, tried 
to seize Evagoras; but the latter escaped and passed over 
to Soli in Kilikia. Though thus to all appearance a a 
less exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, while 
the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and rapa- 
city, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footing. He cross- 
ed over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined 
band of about fifty followers—obtained secret: admission 
by a postern gate of Salamis—and assaulted Abdémon by 
night in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number 
of guards, this enterprise was conducted with such extra- 
ordinary daring and judgement, that Abdémon perished, 
and Evagoras became despot in his place.? 
The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to 
seat Evagoras unopposed on the throne, amidst apte ana 
a population always accustomed to princely beneticent 


2 ae overnment 
government; while among the Salaminian a Eva. 
Greeks he was still farther endeared by his sors. 


Teukrid descenv.2 His conduct fully justified the expecta- 
tions entertained. Not merely did he refrain from 
bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification 
of personal appetite; abstinences remarkable enough in 
any Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of gold, 
and the more remarkable in Evayoras, since he had the 
susceptible temperament of a Greek, though his great 
mental force always kept it under due control.4 But he 


1 Theopompus (Fr.111) calls Ab- 
démon a Kitian; Diodorus (xiv. 98) 
calla hima Tyrian, Movers (p. 205) 


Vit. Zenon. 8. 6). 
Ὁ Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evagoras) 
5. 29-56; also Or. iii. (Nikokl.) 8. 


tainks that both aro correct, and 
that he was a Katian living at Tyre, 
who had migrated from Salamis 
during tho Athenian preponderance 
there. There were Kitians, not 
natives of the town of Kitium, but 
belonging to the ancient popula- 
tion of the island, living in the 
various towns of Cyprus; and there 
were also Kitians mentioned as 
resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert. 


33; Theopomp. Fragm. 111, ed. 
Wichers and ed. Didot; Diodor. 
χὶν. 98, " 

The two latter mention the name, 
Audymon or Abdémon, which Iso- 
kratés does not specify. 

δ Isokratés, Or. iii. (Nikoklés, 
8, 33, 

* Isokrat. Or. ix. 8, δ8, ἥγυυμενος 
τῷ ἠδονῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ATopsvos ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν, dc. 
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was also careful in inquiring into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel infliction 
by which an Oriental prince displayed his energy.! His 
government was at the same time ela popular and con- 
ciliating, as well towards the multitude as towards indi- 
viduals. Indefatigable in his own personal supervision, 
he examined everything for himself, shaped out his own 
line of policy, and kept watch over its execution.2 He 
was foremost in all effort and in all danger. Maintaining 
undisturbed security, he gradually doubled the wealth, 
commerce, industry, and military force of the city, while 
his own popularity and renown went on increasing. 
Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in 
Salamis and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which 


iis anxiety the Phenician despots of the last fifty years 


to revive 
Hellenism had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. 
dl For aid in this scheme, he seems to have 


he looks to 
the aid of 


eeu turned his thoughts to Athens, with which 


᾿ city he was connected as ἃ 'Teukrid, by gentile 
and legendary sympathies—and which was then only just 
ceasing to be the great naval power of the d¢gean. For 
though we cannot exactly make out the date at which 
Evagoras began to reign, we may conclude it to have been 
about 411 or 110 8.0. It seems to have been shortly after 
that period that he was visited by Andokidés the Athe- 
nian;? moreover he must have been a prince not merely 
established, but powerful, when he ventured to harbour 
Konon in 105 π.0., after the battle of Agospotami. He 
invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and 


'Tsokr. Or. ix. 51, οὐδένα piv with exactly similar mutilationa, 


ἀδιχῶν, τοὺς δὲ χρηστοὺς τιμῶν, χαὶ 
σφοῦρα μὲ; ἀπάντι;» ἄργων, νομι- 
pws δὲ τοὺς ἐξαμχρταήοντας 
χολάλων (8. δ8)--ῶς 0 μόνο», τῇ 
auto πόλι) πλείονος ἀξία, ἐποὶγ 18} 
αλλὰ χαὶ τῶν τόπον ζλον, tas περιέ- 
YNTA Wy v7,I60, ἐπὶ πραότητα 
καὶ μετριότητα προήγαγεν, ἄο.: 
compare ἃ. 81. 

These epithets, lawful punish- 
ment, mild dealing, &c., cannot he 
fully understood except in contrast 
with the mutilations alluded to 
by Lysias, in the passage cited in 
ἃ note of my preceding page; also 


mentioned by Xenophon as syate- 
matically inflicted upon offenders 
by Cyrus the younger (Xenoph., 
Anabaa. i. 9, 13). Οὐδεὶς yao ἡμῶ"» 
(says Isokratés about the Persians) 
οἤτως αἰκίζεται τοὺς οἰχέτας, ὡς 
ἐχεῖνον τοὺς ἐλευθέρους πκυλάζυυσι"»-- 
Or. iv. (Paneg.) 142. 

7 Isokratés, Or. ix, (Evag.) #. 
50-5t;, 

The language of the encomiast, 
though exaggerated, must doubt- 
less be founded in truth, as the 
result showa, 

* Luysias cont. Andokid. s, 28. 
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other parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of Soli 
had done under the auspices of Solon,! a century and a 
half before. He took especial pains to revive and improve 
Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual ten- 
dencies. His encouragement was so successfully adminis- 
tered, that in a few years, without constraint or violence, 
the face of Salamis was changed. The gentleness and 
sociability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became 
again predominant; with great influence of example over 
all the other towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years 
earlier, Athens might perhaps have availed Relations 
herself of the opening to turn her ambition of Evagorad- 

° . . Ww h 8 
eastward, in oe to that disastrous during the 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But closing πος 
coming as he did only at that later moment Peloponné. 
when she was hard pressed to keep up even a sian war. 
defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness than 
by her strength. During those closing years of the war. 
when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the A‘gean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of 
contest between two rival money-levying fleets—many 
outsettlers from Athens, who had acquired property in the 
islands, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, 
found themselves insecure in every way, and were tempted 
to change their abodes. Finally, by the defeat of acgos- 
potami (8.6. 405), all such out-settlers as then remained 
were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Greece), or 
in some other locality. To such persons, not less than to 
the Athenian admiral Konon with his small remnant of 
Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the pro- 
claimed invitations of Evagoras ould present a harbour 
of refuge nowhere olse to be found. Accordingly we learn 
that numerous settlers of the best character, from different 
parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis.2 Many Athenian 
women, during the years of destitution and suffering which 
preceded as well as followed the battle of ASgospotami, 
were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 

' Plutarch, Solon, σα. 26, Aristoph. Bon,)s. 38-46; and Diodor. 


2 Isokratas, Or. ix. (Fvag.) κς. δ. κχὶν, 98. 
Cle compare Lysias, Ur. xix. (De 
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city; while throughout the wide range of the Lacedemo- 
nian empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Harmosts 
and Dekarchies had no other retreat on the whole so safe 
and tempting. ‘The extensive plain of Salamis afforded 
lands for many colonists. On what conditions, indeed, 
they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct of 
Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless 


Evagoras . paid his tribute regularly, and took no steps 
sg sa calculated to offend the Persian king. But ag 
sians—he his power increased, his ambition increased also. 


receives aid 
both from 
"Athens and 
from Egypt 
—he is at 
firat very 
succeasful, 


We find him towards the year 390 s.c., engaged 
in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, 
but with Amathus and Kitium in his own island, 
By what steps, or at what precise period, this 
war began, we cannot determine. At the time 


τὸ capture of the battle of Knidus (394 Β.0.) Evagoras not 
Tyre. only paid his tribute, but was mainly instru- 


mental in getting the Persian fleet placed under Konon 
to act against the Lacedamonians, himself serving aboaru.- 
It was in fact (if we may believe Isokratés) to the extra- 
ordinary energy, ability, and power, displayed by him on 


'Ysokratés, lc, παιξοποιεῖσηχι δὲ 
ποὺς τλείστους αὐτῶν γυναῖχας Pape 
Δάνοντες παρ ἡμῶν, ke. 

For the extreme distress of Athe- 
nian women during these trying 
times, consult the statement in 
XMenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Andokidés is ac- 
cused of having carried out a 
young woman of citizen family— 
his own cuusin, and daughter of 
an Athenian named Aristeidi’s—to 
Cypras, and there to bave sold her 
to the despot of Kitiam for a cargo 
of wheat. But being threatened 
with prosecution fur this act be- 
fore the Athenian Dikastory, he 
atole her away again and brought 
her back to Athens, in which act 
however he was detected by the 
prince, and punished with imprison- 
raent from which be had the good 
fortune to escape. (Plutarch, Vit. 
X. ται, p. $34; Photius, Cod. 201; 


the meayre 


Tzetzes, Chiliad. vi. 367.) 

How much there may be of truth 
in this accusation, we have no 
means ofdetermining. But itillue- 
trates the way in which Athenian 
maidens, who had no dowry δὲ 
home, were provided fur by their 
relatives elaewhere. Probably An- 
dokidés took this young womau 
out, under the ongagement to find 
a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. 
Instead of doing this, he soid her 
for his own profit to the harem of 
the prince; or at least is accused 
of having so sold her. 

2 Thua much appears even from 
nbstract of Ktesias, 
given by Photius (Ktesia Persica, 
c. 63, p. &0, ed. Bahr.) 

Roth Ktesias and Theopompus 
(Fr. itt. ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) 
recounted the causes which brought 
about the war between the Persian 
king and Evaygora 
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that occasion in the service of Artaxerxés himself, that 
the jealousy and alarm of the Jatter against him are to be 
ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very mo- 
ment when he was .protiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to 
manceuvre against him and torced him into the war in 
self-defence.t Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite 
of the disparity of strength, with such courage and effi- 
ciency, that he at first gained marked successes. Seconded 
by his son Pnytagoras, he not only worsted and humbled 
Amathus, Kitium, and Soli—which cities, under the prince 
Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxés—but also equipped a large 
fleet, attacked the Pheenicians on the mainiand with se 
much vigour as even to take the great city of Tyre; pre- 
vailing moreover upon some of the Kilikian towns to 
declare against the Persians.2- He received powerful aid 
from Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, 
as well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the 
Athenians.? Beginning apparently about 390 z.c., the war 
against a ee lasted something more than ten years, 
costing the Persians great efforts and an immense expen- 
diture of money. ‘Twice did Athens send a squadron to 
his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to 
Konon and his energetic efforts before in the battle of 
Knidus—though she thereby ran every risk of making the 
Persians her enemies. 


The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on 
his hands a war in Greece, it was impossible giruggte of 
for him to concentrate his force agaist the Fvagoras 
prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, ae eee 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the of the Per- 
Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, Sher the 
the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together peace of 
such a fleet in lonia as should overawe Athens “™tkiéas- 


and Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions 


Δ Taokratés, Or, ix. (Ewag.) 6.71, Evagoras). 
78, 74. πρὸς δὲ τοῦτον (Evagoras) Ὁ Jeokr. Or, ix. (Hvag.) 5. 75, 76, 
οὗτως ἐκ πολλδηῦ περιδεὼς ἔσγε Diodor. xiv. 98; Ephorus, Frag. 134, 
(Artaxerxés), ὦστε petal ndo- ed, Didot. 
χων εὖ, πολεμεῖν πρὸς αὐτὸν εἐπεὲ- * Cornelius Nopos, Chabgas, δ. 2; 
χεὶρησε, δίχαια μὲ; od ποιῶν, &c.— Demosthenés adv. Leptinem, p.479, 
ἐπειδὴ ἡνσγχάσθη πολεμεὺὶν (1.6. 8, 86. 
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of that peace that Evagoras should be abandoned;! the 
whole island of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging 
to the Persian king. Though thus cut off from Athens, 
and reduced to no other Grecian aid than such mercenaries 
as he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris of 
Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a 
secret present of money.? But the peace of Antalkidas 
being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were com- 
pletely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic sea- 
board, and were enabled to convey round to Kilikia and 
Cyprus not only their own fleet from Ionia, but also 
additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus 
was thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, 
neither well paid nor well used,3 and therefore not very 
efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and Orontés commanded the 
land force, a large portion of which was trans- 


Evagoras i 
on ported across to Cyprus: the admiral Gaos was 


after a ten 


years’ wir, 
1s reduced, 
but obtains 
an honour- 
able peace, 
mainly 
owing to 
the dispute 
between the 
two satraps 
jointly 
commani- 
ing. 


at the head of the fleet, which held its station 
at Kitium in the south of the island. It was 
here that Evagoras, having previously gained 
a battle on land, attacked them. By extra- 
ordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of 
200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; 
but after a hard-fought contest, in which he 
at first seemed likely to be victorious, he un- 
derwent a complete naval defeat, which disquali- 


fied him from keeping the sea, and enabled the Persians to 
block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.4| Though thus 
reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras defended 


‘ Isokrat, Or. iv. ¢Panegyr.) 4.162 
Εῤαγοραγττῦς εὐ ταῖς συνθήκαις ἐχ- 
Gatos estiv, ἄς. 

We :nust observe, however, that 


Cyprus fast 


king of Persia, 
former peace, so gloriousto Athena, 
conc}uJjed by Perikidrabout 449h.1.,, 
and called the peace of Kallias. 
It was therefvre neither a new 
demand on the part of Artaxerxés, 
nor a ntw concession on the part 
of the Greeks, 


Antalkidas. 


2 Diodor, xv. 2. 

It appears that Artaxerxas had 
counted much upon the aid of 
Hekatomnus for conquering Eva- 
goras (Diodor, xiv. 93). 

About 280 8.c., Isokratéa reckons 
Hekatomnus as being merely de- 
pendent jn name on Persia, and 
ready to revolt openly on the first 
opportunity (Isokratés, Or. iv. 
(Paneg.) a. 1*9). 

? Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) c. 
153, 1%4, 179. 

4 Diodor. xv. 4. 


heen secured to the 
even under the 


at the peace of 
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himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by aid 
from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerxés; so 
that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the 
war was not concluded until ten years after its commence- 
ment.! It cost them on the whole (if we may believe 
Isokratés?) 15,000 talents in money, and such severe lasses 
in men, that Tiribazus acceded to the propositions of Eva- 
goras for peace, consenting to leave him in full possession 
of Salamis, under payment of a stipulated tribute, “like a 
slave to his master.” These last words were required by 
the satrap to be literally inserted in the convention; but 
Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding 
that the tribute should be recognized as paid by “one king 
to another.” Rather than concede this point of honour, he 
even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend 
himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege 
had been yet farther prolonged, by a dispute which broke out 
between the two commanders of the Persian army. Orontés, 
accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
ugainst the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him 


‘Compare Isokratés, Or. iv. 
(Panegyr.} 8. 187, 188—with Iso- 
kratds, Or. ix. (Fvag.) 5. 77. 

The war was not concluded—and 
Tyre as well as much of Kilikia 
waa still in revolt~when Isokratés 
published the Pauegyrical Oration. 
At that timo, Evagoras had main- 
tained the contest six yoars, count- 
ing either from the peace of Antal- 
kidas (387 B.c.) or from his naval! 
defeat about a year or two after- 
wards; for Isokratas docg not mako 
it quite clear from what poiit of 
commencement he reckons the six 
years. 

We know that the war betwoen 
the king of Porsiaand Evagoras had 
begun os carly as 3590 p.c., in which 
year an Athenian flect wag sent to 
assist the latter ΙΧ συμ]. Nallen. 
iv. 8, 24), Both Isokratéa and Dio- 
dorus state that it lasted ten years; 
and T therefore place the conclusion 
of it in 380 or 379 B.c., soon aftor 


the dato of the Panegyrical Oration 
of Isokratés. I dissent on this 
point from Mr. Clinton (see Faati 
Hellentci, ad annos 387-376 B.0., 
and his Appendix, No. 19—where 
the point is discnssed). He sup- 
poses the war to have begun after 
the poace of Antalkidas, and to 
have ended in 3763.0. I agree with 
him in making light of Diodurus, 
but he appears to me on this occa- 
sion to contradict the authority 
of Xenophon—or at least only to 
evade the necessity of contradicting 
him by resorting to an inconvenient 
hyputheasis, and by representing 
the two Athenian expeditions senr 
to aasist kvagoras in Cyprus, urst 
in 390 B.c., next in 388 5,6.) as 
relating to “Hostile measures before 
the war begun” (p. 250), To ine it 
Appears το natural and reason- 
able to iuclude these as a part of 
the war, 
Ὁ Isokratés, Or, ix. 9. 73-76, 
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to be sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole 
commander. But as the besieging army was already 
wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, he cou- 
sented to grant the capitulation, stipulating only for the 
tribute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by 
Tiribazus, for the amendment of the other side. 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his 
besieging enemies, and continued for the remainder of his 
life as tributary prince of Salamis under the Persiaus. 
He was no farther engaged in war, nor was his 
general popularity among the Salaminians dimi- 
nished by the hardships which they had gone 
through along with him.? His prudence calmed 
the rankling antipathy of the Great King, who 


About B.C, 
380 — 379. 
Assassina- 
tion ofEva- 
MOras, a3 
wall as of 


his son : 
Pnyta- would gladly have found a pretext for breaking 
goras, byan the treaty. His children were numerous, and 
ε Ν i : : : 

slave ot lived in harmony as well with him as with each 


Nikokrevn. other. Isokratés specially notices this fact, 
standing as it did in marked contrast with the family-rela- 
tions ot most of the Grecian despots, usually stained with 
jealousies, antipathites, and conflict, often with actual blood- 
shed.3 But he omits to notice the incident whereby Eva- 
goras perished; an incident not in keeping with that 
superhuman good fortune and favour from the Gods, of 
which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as having been 
vouchsafed tu the hero throughout his life.s It was seem- 
ingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his lite and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, befure 
the moment of execution, and forced to seck safety in flight. 
He left behind him a youthtal daughter in his harem, 
under the care of an eunuch (a Greck, born in Elis) named 


> Diodor. xv. 8, 9. 

Tins remarkable anecdote, of 
susceptible (rrecian bonour on the 
part of Evayoras, is noway im- 
probable, and seems safe to admit 
on the authority of Diodoruy. 
Nevertheless, it forms so choice 8 
morsel for a paneyyrical discourse 
euch a4 that of Isokratés, that one 
cannot but think he would have 
mnserted it had it come to hig 
knowledges. His silenco causes 


great surprise—not without some 
suspicion ag tu the truth of the 
story. 

2 Isokratéa, Or. ili. (Nikkoklis) 
8. 4-πὰ paysage Which must be 
more true of Hvagoray than ΟἹ 
Nikokles, 

5 Tunkrat. Or. ix, 5, 88 Comparo 
his Orat, vili. (De Pace) 4. 148. 

4 Tankratéa, ib. 5.55. εὐτυχεέστερο" 
χαὶ ὑτορι,εστερον) ἄς, 
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Thrasydeus; who, full of vindictive sympathy in his 
master’s cause, made known the beauty of the young lady 
both to Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, the most 
distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, 
each unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation 
for being conducted to her chamber by the eunvch: both 


of them were there assassinated by his hand.4 

Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and 
intelligence, remarkably free from the vices yiouies 
usual in Grecian despots, and forming a strong son of Hva- 


contrast in this respect with his contemporary 


goras, be- 
comes des- 


Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply pot of 
stained by crime and violence. Nikoklés, the ®4!a#s- 
son ot Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after him, and showed 
much regard, accompanied by munificent presents, to the 


1TI give this incident, in the 
inain, as it is recounted in the 
fragment ot Theopompny,  pre- 
served ag 8 portion of the abstract 
of that author by Photius (Theo- 
pom. Fr, 111, ed. Wichers and ed, 
Didot), 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) 
and Diodorue (xv, 47) allude to 
the assassination of Kyaygoras by 
the eunuch; but both these authors 
conceive the story differently fram 
Theopompus, Thus Diodorus says 
—Nikoklds the eunuch assassinated 
Evagoras and became “desput of 
Salamis.” This appears to he a 
confusion of Nikoklés with Niko- 
kreon. Nikoklés wag the son of 
ivagoras, and the manner in which 
Jeokratés addresses Him affords thea 
surest proof that Jie had no hand 
in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are—y 
(ἐπίθεσις) τοῦ εὐνηύχον Ebayooa τῷ 
Κυπρίῳ' διὰ 1ὰρ tH τὴν γυναῖχα 
παρελέσῆσι tov υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἀπέχτειγεν 
ὡς ὑβρισμένος. Bo perploxing js 
the passago in its literal sense, 
that M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in 
the note to his tranalation, con- 
ceives ὁ εὐνοῦχος to be ἃ surname 


or sobriquet given to the conspira- 
tor, whose real name was Nikokleés. 
But thissupposition is, in my judge- 
ment, contradicted by the fact, that 
Theopompus marks the samo fact, 
of the assagsin being an eunuch, 
by another word—@8osutaiay τοῦ 
Hwrtaoteroc, ὃς re [{{λεῖ)ς τὸ 
θοὸς, ἂς, 

Tt is evident that Aristotle bad 
heard the story differently from 
Theopomp's, and we haye to choose 
between the two. I prefer the 
version of the latter; which is 
more marked ag well as more in- 
telligible, and which furnishes the 
explanation why Pnytagoras—who 
seems to have been the most ad- 
vanced of the sons, being left in 
command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit 
aid in Egypt—did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to 
Nikoklés, who was evidently (from 
tha representation even of an eulo- 
gist like Teokratés) not a man of 
much energy. The position of this 
ennuch in the family of Nikakreon 
scems to mark the partial preva- 
lonce of Oriental habits. 
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Athenian Isokratés; who compliments him as a pacific and 
well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and arts, 
conversant by personal study with Greek oem ον , and 
above all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence 
of wrong towards person or property, which had so much 
promoted the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city.! 

We now revert from the episode respecting whl ti 


—ainteresting not less from the eminent qualities 


.C, 387-385, : 
Condition of that prince than from the glimpse of Hel- 
Ὁ μος lenism struggling with the Phanician element 
Greeks in Cyprus—to the general consequences of the 


after being peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For 
ransferred 2 : τε τῷ 

to Persia— the first time since the battle of Mykalé in 479 
ete B.c., the Persians were now really masters of all 

iged for Se 

the worse, the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The satraps 
Exposureof Jost no time in confirraing their dominion. In 
the lonian ys . . 
islands all the cities which they suspected, they built 
also. citadels and planted permanent garrisons. In 
some cases, their mistrust or displeasure was carried so 
far as to raze the town altogether.2. And thus these cities, 
having already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to 
the harsh rule of Lacedemonian harmosts and native de- 
cemvirs—were now transferred to masters yet more op- 
pressive and more completely without the pale of Hellenic 
sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong-doing 
towards individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries 
whom the satrap maintained, were probably more rapa- 
cious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees 
required beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and 
beautiful women as inmates of their harems.2 What was 
taken for their convenience admitted néither of recovery 
nor redress; and (srecian women, if not more beautiful 
than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more intel- 
ligent, lively, and seductive—as we may read in the history 
of that Phokzwan lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was 


1Tsokratés, Or. fii. (Nikoklés) 156, 190. Tag te πολτις τὰς ‘Edit 
a, 39-48: Or, ix. (Evagoras) 5. 100. vitas natu χυρίιος πρθιλ τ PS, στε 
Or, xv. (Pormut.) 8. 45, Diodorus τὰς paw Ὑατησικάπτει,), bs δὲ ταῖς 
(xv. 47) places the assassination συρήπηλεις ἐ τειχίζειν, 
of Evagoras in 374 nc. * See Herodot, γί, 9; ix, 76, 

? Isokrates, Or.iv. (Paneg.) s. 142, 
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taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, 
when passing into the hands of Oriental masters, came 
under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, respecting 
the infliction of pain or torture—maxims not only more 
cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little dis- 
tinction between freemen and slaves.t The difference 
between the Greeks and Pheenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed; and doubtless the difference 
between Greeks and Persians was still more .marked. 
While the Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta 
and the Perso-Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a con- 
dition in every respect worse, they were at the same time 
transferred, as reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the 
hands of the Great King against other Greeks—against 
Evagoras in Cyprus—and above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia—Chios, Samos, Rhodes, &c.? 
‘These islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from 
their overwhelming Persian ueighbours, as that from 
which they had been rescued nearly a century before by 
the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire into 
which that Confederacy was transformed. All the tutelary 
combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organized, and so long 
kept up—was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, 
had destroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself 
had gained by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer 
home. The government of Corinth—wrested from the 
party friendly to Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, 


? Isokrat. Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 142. 

Οἷς (to the Asiatic Greoks after 
the peaco of Antalkidas) οὐχ ἐξαρ- 
χεὶῖ δασμολογεῖσθαι καὶ tag ἀχροπό- 
λεις Gpav Ord τῶν ἐχθρῶν κατεγο- 
μένας, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ταῖς χοινοαῖς συμ- 
φοραῖς δεινότερα RASYOVTL τῶν παρ 
ἡμῖν ἀργυρωνήτων" οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἡμὼν 
oytwe αἰχίζεται τοὺς οἰνέτας, ὡς 
ἀχεῖνοι τοὺς ἐλευθέρους κολάζουσιν. 

2 Tsokrat. Or, iv. (Paneg.) 8. 148, 
154, 189, 190, 

How immediately the inland 
kings, Who had acquired possession 
of the continental Grecian cities, 
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aimed at acquiring the islands also 
~—is seen in Herodot. i. 27. Chios 
and Samos, indecd, surrendered 
without resisting, to the first 
Cyrus, when he was master of the 
continental towns, though he had 
no naval force (Herod. i. 145-169). 
Even after the victory of Mykalé, 
the Srartans deemed it impoassiblo 
to. protect these islanders against 
the Persian masters of the conti- 
nent (Herod. ix. 106), Nothing 
except the energy and organisation 
of the Athenians proved that it 
was possible to do so. 
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and now in the hands of the restored Corinthian exiles 


Great 
power 
ained by 
parta 
through the 
peace of 
Antalkidas. 
She be- 
comes prac- 
tically mis- 
tress of 
Corinth, 
and the 
Corinthian 
istbmus. 
Miso- 
Theban 
tendencies 
of Sparta— 
especially 
of Age- 
silaus. 


who were the most devoted partisans of Sparta— 
looked to her for support, aud made her mistress 
of the Isthmus, ejther for offence or for defence. 
She thus gained the means of free action against 
Thebes, the enemy upon whom her attention was 
first directed. Thebes was now the objectofSpar- 
tan antipathy, not less than Athens had formerly 
been; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, 
who had to avenge the insult offered to himself 
at the sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Koroneia. 
He was at the zenith of his political influence; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made 
Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, 
doubly aggressive against Thebes. More pru- 
dent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned him ! that 


his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle in the 
Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organi- 


zation. 


But the warning was despised until it was too 


fully realised in the development of the great military 
genius of Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 
1 have already mentioned that in the solemnity of 


Sparta or- 
ganized 
anti-The- 
ban oligar- 
chies in the 
Beotian 
cities with 
a Spartan 
harmost in 
several. 
Most of 
these cities 
seem to 
have been 
favourable 
to Thebes, 
though Or- 
chomenus 
and Thes- 
pie weres. 
adverse. 


exchanging oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, 
the Thebans had hesitated at first to recognise 
the autonomy of the other Bootian cities; upon 
whieh Agesilaus had manifested a fierce im- 
patience to exclude them from the treaty, and 
to attack them single-handed.? Their timely 
submission balked him in his impulse; but it 
enabled him to enter upon a series of measures 
highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to 
the power of Thebes. 

All the Bootian cities were now proclaimed 
autonomous under the convention. Ag solicitor, 
guarantee, and interpreter, of that convention, 
Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
right of guarding their autonomy against dan- 
gers, actual or contingent, from their previous 


Vorort or presiding city. For this purpose she availed 
herself of this moment of change to organize in each of 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26; Plutarch, Lykurg. ὁ. 13. 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 33. 
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them a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in case 
of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison.! Such an inter- 
nal revolution grew almost naturally out of the situation; 
since the previous leaders, and the predominant sentiment 
in most of the towns, seem to have been favourable to 
Beotian unity, and to the continued presidency of'Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would 
come forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias 
and Theramenés at Athens after the surrender of the city 
to Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather 
invite than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost 
in their town, as a security to themselves against resistance 
from their own ‘citizens as well as against attacks from 
Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured 


conditions of a Lysandrian 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. Ἔν πά- 
σαις Yap ταῖς πόλεσι δυναστεῖαι χα- 
θξιστήχεσαν, ὥσπερ ἐν θήβαις. Ke- 
specting the Beotian city of Ta- 
nagra, he says—Ett γὰρ τότε xai 
τὴν Τανάγραν οἱ περὶ Ὑπατόδωρον, 
φιλον ὄντες τῶν Δαχεδαιμονίων, el- 
yov (v. 4, 49). 

Schneider in his note on the 
former: of these two passages, 
explains the word δυναστεῖαι as 
follows—“Sunt factiones optima- 
tium qui Lacedemoniis favebant, 
cum prasidio et harmost& Laco- 
nico.” This is perfectly just; but 
the words ὥσπερ ἐν Θηβαις seem 
also to require an explanation. 
Theso words allude to the “factio 
optimatium” at Thebes, of whom 
Leontiadés was the chief; who 
betrayed the Kadmeia (the citadel 
of Thebes) to the Lacedsmonian 
troops under Phoebidas in 382 8.c.; 
and who remained masters of 
Thebes, subservient to Sparta and 
upheld by a standing Lacedxmo- 
nian garrison in the Kadmeia, 
until they were overthrown by 
the memorable conspiracy of Pe- 


- each of the Beotian cities. 


Dekarchy. Though most of 
lopidas and Mellon in 379 B.c, It 
ig to this oligarchy under Leon- 
tiadés at Thebes, devoted to Spar- 


‘ tan interests and resting on Spartan 


support—that Xenophon compares 
the governments planted by Sparta, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, in 
What 
ho says, of the government of 
Leontiadés and his colleagues at 
Thebes, is—“that they deliberately 
introduced the Lacedsmonians 
into tho acropolis, and enslaved 
Thebes to them, in order that they 
“might themselves exercise a des- 
potism’ —tov¢g te τῶν πολιτῶν elae- 
γαγόντας εἰς τὴν ἀχρόπολιν αὐτοὺς, 
χαὶ βουληθέντας Δαχεδαιμονίοις τὴ» 
πόλιν δουλεύειν, ὥστε αὐτοὶ τυραν- 
νεῖν (v. 4, 1: compare v. 2, 36). 
This character—conveying ὃ strong 
censure in the mouth of fhe philo- 
Laconian Xenophon—belongs to 
all the governments planted by 
Sparta in the Bootian cities after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and 
indeed to the Dekarchies generally 
which she established throughout 
her empire. 
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the Reeotian cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to 
Thebes—and though Sparta thrust upon them the boon, 
which she called autonomy, from motives of her own, and 
not from their solicitation—yet Orchomenus and Thespie, 
over whom the presidency of Thebes appears to have been 
harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and favourable to 
the Spartan alliance.t These two cities were strongly 
arrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
Bootia. 2 
The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of 
Thebes— the discontinuance of the Beotarchs, with the 
breaking up of all symbols and proceedings of the Beotian 
federation—and the establishment of oligarchies devoted 
to Sparta in the other cities—was doubtless a deep wound 
to the pride of the Thebans. But there was another wound 
still deeper, and this the Lacedwmonians forthwith pro- 
ceeded to inflict—the restoration of Platea. , 
A. melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of 
this town, as’ one of the brightest scenes of 


The Spar, Grecian glory,—and to its brave and faithful 
pistes population, -victims of an exposed position 
conduct of combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, 
Sparta we follow with a sort of repugnance the 
sowards capricious turns of policy which dictated-the 


Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Platzans had thrown them- 
selves upon Sparta to entreat her protection against 
Thebes. The Spartan king Kleomenés had then declined 
the obligation as too distant, and had recommended them 
to ally themselves with Athens.? This recommendation, 
though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise contention 
between Athens and Thebes, was complied with; and the 
alliance, severing Platzea altogether from the Bootian 
confederacy, turned out both advantageous and honourable 
to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At 
that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold 
and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Beotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan 
intervention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re- 
established, after the great prostration as well as disgrace 

41 Xenoph. Memorab.. iii. δ, 2; dor. xv. 32—37; Isokratas, Or, xiv. 


Thucyd. iv. 133; Diodor. xv. 79. (Plataic.) 5. 14, 15. 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 15—20; Dio- * Herodot. vi, 108. 
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which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous 
in the service of Mardonius.! Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her best to break up the Beotian 
federation, and to enrol its various cities as her allies: in 
which project, though doubtless suggested by and conducive 
to her own ambition, she was at that time (460-445 z.c.) per- 
fectly justifiable on Pan-hellenic grounds; seeing that 
Thebes as their former chief had so recently enlisted them 
all in the service of Xerxes, and might be expected to do 
the same again if a second Persian invasion should be 
attempted. Though for a time successful, Athens was 
expelled from Bootia by the defeat of Koroneia; and at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the whole Beotian 
federation (except Plata) was united under Thebes, in 
bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the war, 
even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platea. In the 
third year of the war, King Archidamus, at the head of 
the full Lacedemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; 
which, after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at 
length surrendercd under the extreme pressure of famine; 
yet not before one half of its brave defenders had forced 
their way out over the blockading wall, and escaped to 
Athens, where all the Platzan old men, women, and 
children, had been safely lodged before the siege. By a 
cruel act which stands among the capital iniquities of 
Grecian warfare, the Lacedamonians had put to death all 
the Platean captives, two hundred in number, who fell 
into their hands; the town of Plateza had been razed, and 
its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had remained ever 
since cultivated on Theban account.2 The surviving 
Plateans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by 
the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con- 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skioné was recaptured 
in 420 Bc, that town (vacant by the slaughter of its 
captive citizens) was handed over to the Platzans as a 
residence.? Compelled to evacuate Skiané, they were 
obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war,‘ to return 
to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidas; little dreaming that 

‘Soe Ch, xlv. of this History. (Panegyr.) 8.126; Or. xii. (Panathen.) 


2 Thucyd. iii, 68, ἢ. 101. 
* Thucyd. v. 32; Isokratés, Or. iv. 4 Plutarch, Lysand. ὁ, 14, 
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those who had destroyed their town and their fathers forty 
years before, would now turn round and restore it.1 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible 
Motives of grounds on which the Spartans pretended to 
Sparta in rest it, was not really undertaken either to 
Pee, carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
politic step, guaranteed only the autonomy of ewistiny 
as hikely ‘© towns—or to repair previous injustice, since 
bes from prior destruction had been the deliberate act 
erliens: of themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus—but simply as a step conducive to the 
present political views of Sparta. And towards this object 
it was skilfully devised. It-weakened the Thebans, not 
only by wresting from them what had been, for about forty 
years, a part of their territory and property; but also by 
establishing upon it a permanent stronghold in the occu- 
pation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a 
garrison in Boeotia, with the full consent of the newly- 
established inhabitants. And more.than all, it introduced 
a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, cal- 
culated to prevent the two from hearty cooperation after- 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Platewans 
with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their 
antipathy against 'lhebes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town was an act acceptable to the 
Athenians; at least at first, until they saw the use made 
of it, and the position which Sparta came to occupy in 
reference to Greece generally. Many of the Plateans, 
during their residence at Athens, had intermarried with 
Athenian women,? who now probably accompanied their 
husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kitheron, near the southern bank of the river Asopus. 

Had the Plateans been restored to a real and 
Platewa be- honourable autonomy, such as they enjoyed in 
comes a de- . : Ν δ . 
pendency Alliance with Athens before the f cloponnesian 
andoutpost war, we should have cordially sympathised with 
Maja object the event. But the sequel will prove—and 
of Sparta to their own subsequent statement emphatically 
prevent’ sets forth—that the } dependency of 
Seconetita. y were a mere dependency 
tion of the Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan operations 
een. against Thebes.3 They were a part of the great 


ει Pausanias,:ix. J, 3. 8. 54. 
2 [sokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 3 See the γαῖ, xiv. (called Pla- 
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revolution which the Spartans now brought about in 
Bootia; whereby Thebes was degraded from the 
president of a federation into an isolated autonomous city, 
while the other Beotian cities, who had been before 
members of the federation, were elevated each for itself 
into the like autonomy; or rather (to substitute the real 
truth! in place of Spartan professions) they became enrolled 
and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oligar- 
chical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon 
her for support. That the Thebans should submit to such 
a revolution, and above all, to the sight of Platewa as an 
independent neighbour with a territory abstracted from 
ihemselves—proves how much they felt their own weakness. 
and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of 
their great enemy, in perverting to her own ambition the 
popular lure of universal autonomy held out by the peace 
of Autalkidas. Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans 
waited in hopes of some turn of fortune which would 
enable them to reorganize the Boeotian federation; while 
their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was not the less 
bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part kept 
constant watch to prevent the reunion of Bootia;2 an ob- 
ject in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed 
of Thebes itself,3 through a party of traitors within—as 
wil presently appear. 


taicus) of Isokratés; which is a other sense, 


plaading probably delivered in the 
Athenian assembly by the Platwans 
(after tho second destruction of 
their city) and doubtless founded 
upon their own statements. The 
painful dependence and compulsion 
under which they were held by 
Dparta, is proclaimed in the most 
unequivocal terms (5. 13, 33, 48); 
together with the presence of a 
Spartan harmost and garrison in 
their town (8, 14). 

1 Xenophon says, truly enough, 
that Sparta mado the Bootian 
cities αὐτονόμους ἀπὸ τῶν OnBziwy 
(ν. 1. 80), which she had long de- 
sired to do. Autonomy, in the 
sonse of disconnection from Thebes, 
was ensured to them—but in no 


2 To illustrate the relations of 
Thebes, the other’ Bootian cities, 
and Sparta, between the peace of 
Antalkidas and the seizure of the 
Kadmeia by Sparta (387-3582 3.06.) 
—compare the speech of the 
Akanthian envoys, and that of 
the Theban Le6éntiadés, at Sparta 
(Xenoph., Hellen. v. 2, 16-34). ‘Tpae 
(the Spartans) τῆς μὲν Βοιωτίας 
ἐπιμεληθῆναι, ὅπως μὴ καθ᾽ ἕν ety, ἀό, 
Kai ὑμεῖς γε tote μὲν ἀεὶ προσείχετε 
τὸν νοῦν, πότε ἀχούσεσθς βιαζομένους 
αὐτοὺς (the Thebans) τὴν Βοιωτίαν 
ὑφ᾽ αὐτοῖς εἶναι' νῦν δὲ, ἐπεὶ rade 
πέπραχται, οὐδὲν ὑμᾶς δεῖ Θηβαίους 
φοβεῖσθαι, ἄς, Compare Diodor. 
χν. 20. 

*In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of 
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In these measures regarding Beeotia, we recognise the 


Spartan 
policy at 
this time 
directed by 
the partisan 
spirit of 
Agesilaus, 
opposed by 
his col- 
league Age- 
sipolis. 


vigorous hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of 
Agesilaus. He was at this time the great di- 
rector of Spartan foreign policy, though opposed 
by his more just and moderate colleague King 
Agesipolis,! as well as by a section of the lead- 
ing Spartans; who reproached Agesilaus with 
his project of ruling Greece by means of sub- 
servient local despots or oligarchies in the va- 


rious cities,2 and who contended that the autonomy promi- 
sed by the peace of Antalkidas ought to be left to develope 
itself freely, without any coercive intervention on the part 


of Sparta.3 


Isokratés, 5. 30—we find it stated 
among the accusations against the 
Thebans, that during this period 
(i. e. between the peace of Antal- 
kidas and the seizure of the Kad- 
meia) they became sworn in as 
members of the Spartan alliance 
and as ready to act with Sparta 
Conjointly against Athens. If we 
could admit this as true, we might 
also admit the story of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas serving in 
the Spartan army at Mantineia 
(Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3). But I do 
not see howit can be even partially 
true. If it had been true, I think 
Xenophon could not have failed 
to mention ἐξ: all that he does 
say, tends to contradict it, 

t Diodor. xv. 29. 

2 How currently this reproach 
was advanced against Agesilaus, 
may be seen in more than one 
passage of the Hellenica of Xeno- 
phon; whose narrativo is both so 
partial, and so ill-constructed, that 
the most instructive information 
is dropped only in the way of 
unintentional side wind, where we 
should not naturally look for it. 
Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 16. πολλὼν δὲ 
λεγόντων Λαχεδχιμονίων we ὀλίγων 
ἔνεχεν ἀνθρώπων πόλει (Phiius) an- 
eyfdvorto (Agesilaus) κλέο, πευταχισ-ο 
χιλίων ἀνδρῶν. Again, v. 4, 13, 


(λγησίλαος) εὖ εἰδὼς, ott, εἰ στρα- 
τηγοίη, λέξειαν οἱ πολῖται, ὡς ᾿Αγη- 
sidauc, ὅπως βοηθήσειε τοῖς τυράν- 
VOLS, πράγματα τῇ πόλει παρέχοι, de, 
Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c.24-26, 

3 Diodorus indeed affirms, that 
this was really done, for a short 
time; that the cities which had 
before been dependent allia of 
Sparta were now emancipated and 
left to themselves; that a reaction 
immediately ensued against those 
Dekarchies or oligarchies which 
had hitherto managed the citics in 
the interests of Sparta; that this 
reaction was 80 furious, ag every- 
where tokill, banish, orimpoveria:, 
the principal partisans of Spartan 
supremacy; and that the accumu- 
lated complaints and sufferings of 
these exiles drove the Spartans, 
after having “ondured the peace 
like a heavy burthen” (ὥσπερ βαρὺ 
φόρτιον---χν, 5) for a few months, 
to shake it off, and to re-establish 
by force their own supremacy as 
well as the government of. their 
friends in 411] the various cities. 
In this statement there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable. After 
what we have heard of the Dekar- 
chies under Sparta, no extent of 
violence in the reaction against 
them is incredible, nor can we 
doubt that such reaction would 
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Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace 
which they had themselves imposed, the Lace- 
deemonians took advantage of an early moment 
after’ becoming free from their enemies in 
Beeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority 
over their allies beyond its previous limits. 
Passing in review! the conduct of each during 
the late war, they resolved to make an example 
of the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of po- 
sitive hostility, but of equivocal fidelity, were 
imputed to the Mantineians. ‘They were accused of having 
been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their contin- 
gent altogether, under pretence of a season of religious 
truce; of furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile Ar- 
geians; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected feeling 
towards Sparta—chagrin at every success which she obtain- 
ed—satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse. ? 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, de- 
nouncing all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requi- 
ring that the walls of the city should be demolished, as the 
only security for future penitence and amendment. As 
compliance was refused, they despatched an army, summon- 
ing the allied contingents generally for the purpose of en- 


B.O, 386-385. ᾿ 


Oppressive 
behaviour 
of the Spar- 
tans to- °* 
wards Man- 
tineia. They 
require the 
walls of the 
city to be 
demolished. 


forcing the sentence. 


curry with it some new injustice, 
along with much well-merited 
retribution. Hardly any but Athe- 
nian e1tizens were capable of the 
forbearance displayed by Athens 
both after the Four Hundred and 
after the Thirty. Nevertheless 
I believe that Diodorus is here 
mistaken, and that he has assigned 
to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of Antalkidas, 
those reactionary violences which 
took place in many cities about 
sixteen years subsequently, after 
the battle of Leuktra. For Xeno- 
phon, in recounting what happened 
after the peace of Antalkidas, men- 
tions nothing about any real auto- 
nomy granted by Sparta to her 
various subject allies, and sub- 


They entrusted the command to 


sequently revoked; which he would 
never have omitted to tell us, had 
the fact been so, because it would 
have supplied a plausible apology 
for tho high-handed injustice of 
the Spartans, und would have thus 
lent aid to the current of parti- 
ality which manifests itscif in bis 
history. 

! Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8 Αἰσθό- 
μένοι τοὺς Λαχεδαιμονίους ἐπισχο- 
ποῦντας τοὺς ξυμμάχους, ὁποῖοί τινες 
ἕχαστοι ὃν τῷ πολέμῳ αὐτοῖς ἐγε- 
γένηντο, ἄσ. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. ἃ, 3. He had 
before stated, that the Mantineians 
had really shown themselves plea- 
sed, when the Lacedamonian Mora 
was destroyed near Corinth by 
Iphikratés (iv. 56, 18), 
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King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus excused himself from the 
duty, on the ground that the Mantineians had rendered 
material service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous 
Messenian war which had beset Sparta during the early 
part of his reign. ! 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians 
by ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced 


Agesipolis J : F ᾿ 
blockades the work of blockade by digging a ditch round 
the city, the town; half of his soldiers being kept on 
and forces - . ; 

it to sur- guard, while the rest worked with the spade. 
epeeanteed The ditch being completed, he prepared to erect 
up the river oe ie stag Leet ate ee appre 
Ophis. The that the preceding harvest had heen so goo 
Manti- boas é ͵ 
neians are as to leave a large stock of provision in the 
eae town, and to render the process of starving it 
} . Ἢ Ὁ 
ἘΠΟΙΣ aay out tedious both for Sparta and for her allies, 
into —he tried a more rapid method of accomplish- 
villages. 


ing his object. As the river Ophis, of consider- 
able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the 
middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower 
side;2 thus causing it to inundate the interior of the city 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 3. considerable distance from tho 


2 In 1627, during the Thirty 
Years’ War, the German town of 
Wolfenbiittel was constrained to 
surrender in the same manner, by 
damming up the river Ocker which 
flowed through it: a contrivancs 
of General Count Pappenheim, the 
Austrian besieging commander. 
See Colonel Mitchell’s Lifo of 
Wallenstein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xeno- 
phon of Mantineia as it stood in 
385 B.C,, With tho river Ophis, a 
considerable stream, passing 
through the middle of it, is per- 
fectly clear, Whenthe city, after 
having been now broken up, was 
rebuilt in 370 B.c., the site was so 
far changed that the river no 
longer ran through it. But the 
present course of the river Ophis, 
ag given by excellent modern to- 
pographical examiners, Colonel 
Leake and Kiepert, is at a very 


Mantineia rebuilt in 370 B.c,; the 
situation of which is accurately 
known, since the circuit of its 
walls still remains distinctly 
marked. The Mantineia of 870 
B.C,, therefore, as compared with 
the Mantineia in 385 38.0., must 
have been removed to a consi- 
derable distance—or else the river 
Ophis must have altered its course, 
Colonel Leake supposes that tho 
Ophis had been artificially diverted 
from its course, in order that it 
might be brought through tho 
town of Mantineia; a supposition, 
which ho founds on the words of 
Xenophon—scogwttpwv γενομένων 
ταύτῃ γὲ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, τὸ μὴ διὰ 
τειχῶν ποταμὸν ποιεῖσθαι (Hellen. 
v. 2, 7). But it is very difficult to 
agreo with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexed 
to the VPeloponnesiaca) of the 
Mantinico and Tegeatis, and ob- 
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and threaten the stability of the walls; which seem to have 
been. of no great height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. 
wives) peageets in their application to Athens for aid,! and 
unable to provide extraneous support for their tottering 
towers, the Mantineians were compelled to solicit a capi- 
tulation. But Agesipolis now refused to grant the request, 
except on condition that not only the fortifications of their 
city, but the city itself, should be in great part demolish- 
ed; and that the inhabitants should be re-distributed into 
those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. ‘To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the 
chiefs of the Mantincian democratical govern- Democra- 


ment, yet these latter, conscious that they were fica! ΩῸ ; 
detested both by their own oligarchical opposi- Manti- 


neia—owed 
their lives 
tou the me- 
diation of 
the exiled 
King Pau- 
sanias, 


tion and by the Lacedeamonians, accounted them- 
selves certain of being put todeath. And such 
would assuredly have been their fate, had not 
Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile 
at Tegea), whose good opinion they had always 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesi- 
polis the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on 
condition that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis 
had much difficulty in accomplishing the wishes of his 
father. His Lacedzemonian soldiers were ranged in arms 
on both sides of the gate by which the obnoxious men 
went out; and Xenophon notices it as a signal mark of 
Lacedemonian discipline, that they could keep their spears 
unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus within their 
reach; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifest- 
ed the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly 
difficult to control.2 As at Peirseus before, so here at 


serve the great distance botween 
the river Ophis and Mantineia; 
nor do the words of Xenophon 
seem necessarily.to imply any arti- 
ficial diversion of the river. It 
appears easier to believe that the 
river has changed its course. Sce 
Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. 
ch. xxiv. p. 71; and Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 880; and Ernst Curtius, 


Peloponnesos, p. 239--who still 
howover leaves the point obscure. 

1 Diodor. xv. 5, 

2? Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6. Οἰομένων 
δὲ ἀποθανξῖσθαι τῶν ἀργολιζόντων, 
χαὶ τῶν τοῦ δήμου προστατῶν, ὄιε- 
πράξατο ὁ πατὴρ (see before, v. 2, 
3) napa τοῦ ᾿Αγησιπόλιδος, ἀσφάλειαν 
αὐτοῖς ἔσεσθαι, ἀπαλλαττομένοις ἐκ 
τῆς πόλεως, ἑξήχοντα οὖσι, Καὶ 
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Mantineia again—the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pau- 
sanias is found interfering in the character of mediator to 
soften the ferocity of political antipathies. 


The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the in- 


Mantineia habitants were distributed again into the five 
is pulled constituent villages. Out of four-fifths of the 


distributed Population, each man pulled down his house in 
into five {ῃ6 city, andrebuilt it in the villagenear to which 
me: his property lay. The remaining fifth continu- 
ed to occupy Mantineia as avillage. Hach village was 
placed under oligarchical government and left unfortified. 
Though at first (says Xenophon) the change proved trouble- 
some and odious, yet presently, when men found themselves 
resident upon their landed properties—and still more, 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious 
demavogues—the new situation became more popular than 
the old. The lLacedemonians were still better satisfied. 
Instead of one city of Mantineia, five distinct Arcadian 
villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a separate xenagus (Spartan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and 
the military service of all was henceforward performed 
with the utmost regularity.! 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the 
ancient city Mantineia; one of the most odious 


hended acts of high-handed Spartan despotism. Its true 
Gespotism character is veiled by the partiality of the 
towards historian, who recounts it with a confident assu- 
Mantineia ance, that after the trouble of moving was over, 
partiality the population felt themselves decidedly bet- 
coe tered by the change. Such an assurance is only 


to be credited, on the ground that, being cap- 


ἀμφοτέρωθεν μὲν τῆς ὁδοῦ, ἀρξάμενοι 
ἅπο τῶν πυλῶν, ἔχοντες τὰ δυρατα 
οἱ Λαχεδαιμόνιοι ἔστησαν, θεώμενοι 
ποὺς ἐξιόντας’ RAL μισοῦντες αὐ - 
τοὺς ὅμως ἀπείχοντο αὐτῶν 
ῥᾷον, H οἱ βέλτιστοι τῶν Μαυ- 
τιν έων' χαὶ τοῦτο μεν εἰρήησῆω μέγα 
τεχμηριον πειθαρχίας. 

Ihave remarked more than once, 
and the reader will here observe a 
new example, how completely the 
word fédtiater—which is applied 


to the wealthy or aristocratical 
party in politics, as its equivalent 
is in other languages, by writers 
who sympathise with them~is 
divested of all genuine ethical 
import as to character. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 7. 

He says of this breaking up of 
the city of Mantineia, διῳχίσθη ἢ 
Μαντίνεια τετραχῆ, καθάπερ τὸ ἀρ- 
yaioy ᾧῴχουν. KEphorus (Fr, 188, ed. 
Didot) states that it was distributed 
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tivesundertheGrecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death 
or personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic 
community. That their feelmgs towards the change were 
those of genuine aversion, is shown by their subsequent 
conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as the fear 
of Sparta was removed, they flocked together with unani- 
mous impulse, to re-constitute and re-fortify their dis- 
mantled city.t It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to a civic community 
was the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse—often most unhappily 
averse—to compromise the separate and autonomous 
working of his community by joining in any larger political 
combination, however equitably framed, and however it 
might promise on the whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. 
But still more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of 
breaking up his town into separate villages, and exchan- 
ging the character of a citizen for that of a villager, which 


into the five original villages; and 


but the autonomy which it 
Strabo affirms that there were five 


guaranteed was only the same as 


original constituent villages (viii. 
Ὁ. 837). Hence it is probable that 
Mantineia the city was still left, 
after this διοίχισις, to subsist as 
one of the five unfortified villages ; 
so that Ephorus, Strabo and Xe- 
nophon may be thus made to agree, 
in substance. 

3 This is mentioned by Xenophon 
himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 8). The 
Lacedzmonians, though they re- 
monstrated against it, were at that 
time too much humiliated to inter- 
fere by force and prevent it. The 
reason why they did not interfere 
by force (according to Xenophon) 
was that a general peace had just 
then been sworn, guaranteeing 
autonomy to every distinct town, 
so that the Mantineians under this 
peace had a right to do what they 
did—otpatevery ye μέντοι én’ αὐτοὺ-: 
οὐ δυνατὸν ἐδόχει εἶναι, ex’ adtovo- 
pla τῆς εἰρηνῆς γεγενημένης (vi. 5, 
δ). Of this second peace, Athens 
was the originator and the voucher; 


had been professedly guaranteed 
by the peace of Antalkidas, of 
which Sparta had been the voucher. 
General autonomy, as interpreted 
by Athens, was a different thing 
from general autonomy as it had 
been when interpreted by Sparta. 
Tho Spartans, when they had in 
their own hands both the power of 
interpretation and the power of 
enforcement, did not scruple to 
falsify autonomy so completely as 
to lay siege to Mantineia and 
break up the city by force; while, 
when interpretation and enforce- 
ment had passed to Athens, they 
at once recognised that the treaty 
precluded them from a much legs 
violent measure of interference. 
We may see by this, how tho- 
roughly partial and Philo-l.aconian 
is the account given by Xenophon 
of the διοίχισις of Mantineia; how 
completely he keeps out of view 
the odious side of that proceeding. 
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was nothing less than great social degradation, in the eyes 
of Grecks generally, Spartans not excepted. 1 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against 
Mantineia was, in point of dishonour as well as 


vous πὰ Of privation, one of the severest which could be 
Suerte. inflicted on free Greeks. All the distinctive 
during this glory and superiority of Hellenism—all the in- 
period οὔ tellectual and artistic manifestations—all that 
ency,in there was of literature and philosophy, or of 
ἜΝ the refined and rational sociality—depended upon 
Grecian the city-life of the people. And the influence 
world int? of Sparta, during the period of her empire, was 
est frag- peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, as tend- 
ments. 


ing not only to decompose the federations such 
as Beotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose 
suspected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for 
the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively de- 
pendent upon herself. Athens during her period of 
empire had exercised no such disuniting influence; still 
less Thebes, whom we shall hereafter find coming forward 
wctively to found the new and great cities of Megalopolis 
and Messéné. The imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse 
than those of either Athens or Thebes; including less of 
improving or Pan-hellenic sympathies, and leaning the most 
systematically upon subservient factions in each subordi- 
nate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia just re- 
counted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was welcomed 
at least, if not originally imvited, by the oligarchical party 
of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the 
first object they completely succeeded, and their govern- 
ment probably was more assured in the five villages than 
it would have been in the entire town. In the second, 
nothing prevented them from succeeding except the acci- 
dental intervention of the exile Pausanias; an accident, 
which alone rescued the Spartan name from the additional 
disgrace of a political massacre, over and above the lasting 
odium incurred by the act itself—by breaking up an 


1 See the remarkable sentence of 
the Spartans, in which they reject 
the claim of the Pisatans to pre- 
side over and administer the 
Olympic festival (which had been 


their ancient privilege) becauso 
they were ywpitat and not fit for 
the task (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31): 
compare χωριτιχῶς (Ken. Oyrop. 
iv. 5, 54). 
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anclientautonomous city,which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and, which was so moderate in its democratical 
manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally. 
Thirty years before, when Mantineia had conquered certain 
neighbouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual 
war with Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans 
exacted nothing more than the reduction of the city to its 
original district;? now, they are satisfied with none less 
than the partition of the city into unfortified villages, 
though there had been no actual war preceding. So much 
had Spartan power, as well asSpartan despotic propensity, 
progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokratés, Xenophon, and 


Diodorus? indicates that this severity towards 


The treat- 

Mantineia was only the most stringent among a ment of 
: τς Mantincia 
series of severities, extended by the Lacede- 4,4, only 


monians through their whole confederacy, and 
operating upon all such of its members as gave 
them ground for dissatisfaction or mistrust. 
During the ten years after the surrender of 
Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian 
world both by land and sea, with a power never 
before possessed by any Grecian state; until the 


one among 
@ series of 
other acts 
of oppres- 
sive inter- 
vention, 
committed 
by Sparta 
towards her 
various 
allies, 


battle of Knidus, and the combinatjon of Athens, 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had bro- 
ken up their empire at sea, and much endangered it on 
land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia 
on their side (at the price of the liberty of the Asiatic 
Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile combi- 
nation against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than 
a separation of the Bosotian cities from Thebes,+ and of 
Corinth from Argos—being noway intended to apply to 
the relation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus 
their hands free, the Lacedwemonians applied themselves 
to raise their ascendency on land to the point where it had 
stood before the battle of Knidus, and even to regain as 
much as possible of their empire at sea. To bring back a 


1 Aristot. Polit. vi. 2, 2. 

32. Thucyd. vy. 81, 

* Isokratés, Or, iv. (Panegyr.) 
8. 133, 184, 146, 206; Or. viii. (Do 


Pace) 5. 128; Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 
1-8; Diodor. xv. 6, 9.19, 
4 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 35, 
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dominion such as that of the Lysandrian Harmosts and 
Dekarchieg and to reconstitute a local oligarchy of their 
most devoted partisans, in each of those cities where the 
government had been somewhat liberalised during the 
recent period of war—was their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of 
Return of their fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, 
the philo- now found the season convenient for soliciting 
past = «=Spartan intervention to procure their return. 
the various It was in this manner that a body of exiled po- 
vartigans ΠΟΙ͂ΟΙ leaders from Phlius—whose great merit 
for the pur- it was that the city when under their govern- 
poses of ment had been zealous in service to Sparta, but 

parta-— : 
case of had now become lukewarm or even disaffected 
Phiius. in the hands of their opponents—obtained from 
the Ephors a message, polite in form but authoritative in 
substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring that the 
exiles should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without just cause. ! 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeed- 


ing the peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly 


Competi- ; ‘ 
ton Gt in ascending movement on land, efforts were 
Athens also made to re-establish it at sea. Several of 


with Sparta : 
fae accand: Lue Cyclades and other smaller islands were 


See again rendered tributary. In this latter sphere 
gains however Athens became her competitor. Since 
ground, the peace, and therestoration of Lemnos, Imbros, 


eee and Skyros, combined with the refortified Pei- 


some rudi- rgeus and its Long Walls—Athenian commerce 
ments of a ae 
maritime and naval power had been reviving, though by 
ἴῳ, ΕἾΝΕ slow and humble steps. Like the naval force 
_ ΟΥ̓ England compared with France, the warlike 
marine of Athens rested upon a considerable commercial 
marine, which latter hardly existed at all in Laconia. Sparta 
had no seamen except constrained Helots or paid for- 
eigners;2 while the commerce of Peireus both required 
and maintained a numerous population of this character. 
The harbour of Peireus was convenient in respect of ac- 
commodation, and well-stocked with artisans—while La- 
conia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 


' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8-10. they will appear in a subsequent 
The consequénces of this forced page. 
return are not difficult to foresce; 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 3-12, 
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harbours. Accordingly in this maritime competition, 
Athens, though but the shadow of her former self, started 
at an advantage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of 
the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled to com- 
pete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the ean. To these latter, who 
had no marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself) 
required habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important 
to obtain both access to Peireeus and protection from the 
Athenian triremes against that swarm of pirates, who 
showed themselves after the peace of Antalkidas when 
there was no predominant maritime state: besides which, 
the market of Pcirzus was often supplied with foreign 
corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown by 
the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo.2 A moderate 
tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island 
greater advantages than if paid to Sparta—with at least 
equal protection. Probably the influence of Athens over 
these islanders was farther aided by the fact, that she ad- 
ministered the festivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy 
temple at Delos. We know by inscriptions remaining, 
that large sums were borrowed at interest from the temple 
treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively—Naxos, Andros, Tenos, 
Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic council who dis- 
pensed these loans (or at least the presiding members) were 
Athenians, named annually at Athens.3 Moreover these 
islanders rendered religious homage and attendance at the 
Delian festivals, and were thus brought within the range 
of a central Athenian influence, capable, under favourable 
circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered even 
politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to her- 
self a second maritime confederacy, which we shall pre- 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 7. 
3 lsokratés, Orat. xvii. (Trapezit.) 
, 5. 71. 

7 See the valuable inscription 
called the Marmor Sandvicense, 
which contains the accounts ren- 
dered by the annual Amphiktyons 
at Delos, from 377—373 B.c. 

Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der 


VOL. ΙΧ, 


Athener, vol. ii. p, 214, ed. 1; vol, 
ii. p. 78 seqg., ed. 2nd. 

The list of cities and individu- 
als who borrowed money from the 
temple is given in these accounts, 
together with the amount of in- 
terest either paid by them, or re- 
maining in arrear, 
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sently find to be of considerable moment, though never 
approaching the grandeur of her former empire: so that in 
the year 380 3.c., when Isokratés published his Panegyrical 
Discourse (seven years after tho peace of Antalkidas), 
though her gencral power was still slender compared with 
the overruling might of Sparta,! yet her navy had already 
made such progress, that he claims for her the right of 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he 
strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious 
unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic bar- 
barians.2 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of 
Antalkidas, Sparta became somewhat ashamed 
of having surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to 
Persia; and that King Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a 


Tdeas en- 
tertained 
by some of 
the Spartan 
leaders, of 


pict t the fresh Grecian expedition against Asia, in com- 
Persians pliance with propositions frum some disaffected 
for the 


subjects of Artaxerxés.3 Upon some such pro- 


rescue of . ° : 
ject, currently discussed though never realised, 


the Asiatic 


πε τ Isokratés probably built his Panegyrical Oration, 
cal Dis- | composed in a lofty strain of patriotic eloquence 
course of (350 B.c.), to stimulate both Sparta and Athens 
Isokratés. 


in the cause, and calling on both, as jomt chiefs 


1 This is the description which 
Ienkratés himself gives (Orat. xv. 
(Permutat.) 5. 61) of the state of 
the Grecian world when he 
published his Panegyrical Dis- 
course—Atc Δαγεδσιμόντιοι μὲν 0 42.) 
τῶν ᾿Ελλέήω,νΝ, ἥμεις δὲ ταπεινῶς 
ἐπράττομε., RC. 

2 The Panegyrical Discourse of 
Isokraths, the date of it being 
pretty exactly known, is of great 
value for enabling us to understand 
the period immediatrly succeeding 
the peace of Antalkidss, 

He particularly notices the mul- 
tiplication of pirates, and the 
competition between Athens and 
Sparta about tribute from tho is- 
lands in the Aigean (5. 133). Tis 
Yap ἂν τοιαύτης χαταστάστοως |enr- 
θυμήσειεν, ἐν ὦ χαταπηντισταὶ μὲν 
τὴν θάλπσσαν χατέχυυσι, πελτασταὶ 


δὲ τὰς πόλεις χαταλυμβθβάνοὐσι, δ6. 

eee Καίτοι yon τοὺς φήσει χαὶ 
μὴ διὰ τύχην μεγὰ φρονοῦ τας τοῖς 
HIN ἔργοις ἐσιχειρεῖ», πολὺ PAA) OD 
ἢ τοὺς νησιωτας δασμηληγεῖν, 
OG ἄξιόν ἐστι» ἐλέτι», ὁνῴτας τοῖ}- 
τοὺς μὲν δια σπυνιυτητα τῆς γῆς 
Hon Ἱκωργεῖ) αὐἡαγχαῖζου ἐνους, τοὺς 
δ᾽ ἡπειρτας BU aoa εἰαν τῆς γᾶς 
πὴ μὲ, π)είστην WTS Apyos nepro- 
ρώντας, ἄς., (3 101), 

».. &, ἡμεῖς (Athenians and 
Spartans) οὐδεμία, τοιρμείμχ πτρό- 
νονχυνγἀλλάπερὶ μὲν τῶν Koz) 25 
ὅων viowy αμφισβδητοῦμεν, 
Toate, ἠὲ τὸ πὸ) ἢδης nal τηλιχαῦ»- 
τας τὸ μέγεθος δυνάμεις οὕτως εἰχ 
τῷ δυρβάρῳ παραδεδώγχαμεν. 

Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 
12--uy εἰς νησύδρια ἀποβλέποντας, 
ἄς. 

8 Diodor. xv. 9, 19, 
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of Greece, to suspend dissension at home far a great Pan- 
hellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may 
have entertained, their attention was taken off, about 


382 z.c. by movements in a more remote region of the 


Grecian world, which led to important consequences. 
Since the year 414 3.c. (when the Athenians were en- 


gaged in the siege of Syracuse), we have heard 
nothing either of the kings of Macedonia, or of 
the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula of 
Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that 
year, Athens still retained a portion of her ma- 
ritime empire in those regions. The Platzans 
were still in possession of Ski6né (on the isthmus 
of Palléné) which she had assigned to them; 
while the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded 


State of 
Macedo- 
nia and 
Chalkidiké 
—growth 
of Mace- 
donian 
power 
during the 
last years 
of the Pelo- 
ponnesian 
war, 


by many hired Thracians, and even by Perdik- 
kas king of Macedonia, undertook a fruitless siege to re- 
conquer Amphipolis on the Strymon.! But the fatal 
disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from main- 
taining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire—perhaps earlier; though we 
do not know how. At the same time during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia 
greatly increased in power; partly, we may conceive, from 
the helpless condition of Athens—but still more from the 
abilities and energy of Archelaus, son and successor of 
Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian prin- 


ces seems not to have been settled, sothat disputes 
and bloodshed took place at the death of several 
of them. Moreover there were distinct tribes 
of Macedonians, who, though forming part, 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the 


Perdikkas 
and Arche- 
laus— 
energy and 
ability of 
the latter. 


Temenid princes, nevertheless were immediately subject 


to separate but subordinate princes of their own. 


The 


reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this manner. 
In the first instance, he had stripped his own brother 
Alketas of the crown,? who appears, (so far as we can 


' Thuceyd. vil. 9, 
2 This js attosted by Plato, Gor- 
gias, c, 26. p. 471 A. 
μεταπεμψάμενος, 


+... Ὅς ye (Archelaus son of 
Perdikkas) πρῶτον μὲν τοῦτον σὺ τὸν. 
thy δεσπότὴν χαὶ Astoy (Alketas). 
ὡς 2TOSWIwWs 


δι > 
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make out) to have had the better right to it; next he had 
also expelled his younger brother Philippus from his sub- 
ordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
Sitalkés, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war. t 
On the death of Perdikkas (about 413 3.c.), his eldest or 
only legitimate sonwas a child of seven years old; but his 
natural son? Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous 
ambition. The dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had 
now considerable chance of re-establishing himself on the 
throne: Archelaus, mviting him and his son under pretence 
that he would himself bring about their re-establishment, 
slew them both amidst the intoxication of a banquet. He 
next dispatched the boy, his legitimate brother, by suffo- 
eating him in a well; and through these crimes made 
himself king. His government however was so energetic 
and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of military 
power such as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. 
His troops, military equipments, and fortified places, were 
much increased in numbers; while he also cut straight 

roads of communication between the various portions of his 
territory—a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time.’ 
Besides such improved organization (which unfortunately 
we are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded 


f ᾿ 


τῆν ἀηχὴν ἢ, Περδίχχας αὐτὸν 
αδεϊλετη, We. 

This statement of Plato, that 
Perdikkas expelled his brother 
Alketas from the throne, appears 
not to be arndverted ta hy the 
commentators. Perhaps it may 
help to explain the chronological 
embarragssments connected with the 
reign of Perdikkas, the years of 
wineh are assigned by different 
uuthors, ag 23, 28, 35, 40. 41, S.e 
Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv. 
p. 222 -where he discu-sea tho 
chronology of the Macedonian 
kings also Krebs, Lection. Dio- 
στρα p. 159, 

There are no means of deter- 
raining wien the reign of Perdsk- 
kas began—nor exactly, when 1t 
vudeid. We know from Thucydidés 


that he was king in 433, and in 
414 nc. But the fact of his ac- 
quiring the crown by the expul- 
sion of an older brother, renders 
it less wonderful that the begin- 
ning of his reign should be diffe- 
rently stated by different authors; 
though thease authors seem mostly 
to conceive Perdikkas a« the im- 
mediate successor of Alexander, 
without any notice of Alkctas. 

' Thucyd, t. 57; ii, 97-100. 

2 The mother of Archelaus eas 
a female slave belunging to Al- 
ketas; it is for this reason that 
Plato calls Atketas δεσπότην nat 
Ssing of Archelaus (Plato, Gorgias, 
c. 28. p. 471 AL). 

7 Thucyd. ii. 100. 
ἔτεμε, aC, 


ὁδοὺς εὐθείας 
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a splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of the 
Olympian Zeus and the Muses,! and maintained corre- 
spondence with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He 
prevailed upon the tragic Spas Euripidés and Agathon, 
as well as the epic poet Cherilus, to visit him im Mace- 
donia, where LKuripidés especially was treated’ with 
distinguished favour and munificence,? remaining there 
until his death in 406 or 405 Β.σ.ἁ Archelaus also invited 
Sokratés, who declined the invitation—and pee to have 
shown some favour to Plato.3 He perished in the same 
year as Sokrates (399 3.c.), by a violent death; two Thes- 
salian youths, Krateuas and Hellanokratés, together with 
ὃ Macedonian named Dekamnichus, being his assassins 
during a hunting party. The two first were youths to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises: the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripidés, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, 
in order that he might be flogged for it. Euripidés actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted: but it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamnichus, who had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the affront, found the opportunity 
of taking revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins 
of Archelaus.4 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aris- 
totle, and relating as well to the Macedonian 
king Archelaus as to the Athenian citizen and 
poet Euripidés, illustrate the political contrast 
between Macedonia and Athens. The govern- 


Contrast 

of Mace- 

donia and 
thens. 


1 Arrian, i. 11; Diodor, xvii. 10, 


throne. Diodorus (xiv. 37) repre- 
2 Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, 


c. 7. p. 631 BE, 

5 Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 24; Se- 
neca, de Beneficiis, v. 6; lian, 
V. Ha. xiv. 17. 

* See the statements, unfortuna- 
toly very brief, of Aristotle (Politic. 
v. 8, 10-13), Plato (Alkibiad. ii. 
c. 6. p. 141 D), while mentioning 
the assassination of Archelaus by 
his παιδιχά, represonts the motive 
of the latter ditfereutly from Aris- 
totle, as having been an ambitious 
desire to possess himself of the 


sents Krateuas as having killed 
Archelaus unintentionally in a 
hunting party. 

Καὶ τῆς ᾿Αργελάου δ᾽ ἐπιθέσεως 
Δεχάμνιχος ἡγεμὼν ἐγένετο, παροξύ- 
νων τοὺς ἐπιθεμένους πρῶτος" αἴτιον 
δὲ τῆς ὀργῆς, ὅτι αὐτὸν ἐξέξδωχε 
μαστιγῶσαι Εὐριπίδῃ τῷ ποιητῇ" ὁ 
δὲ Εὐριπίδης ἐχαλέπαινεν εἰπόντος τι 
αὐτοῦ εἰς δυσωδειχν τοῦ στόματος 
(Arist, Pol. 1. ¢.). 

Dekamnichus is cited hy Aris- 
totle a8 one among the examples 
of persons actually scourged ; which 
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ment of the former is one wholly Pe ee on 
the passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. 
The ambition of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for 
acquiring the throne, and to his improved organization of 
the military force of the state afterwards; his admiration 
for the poets and philosophers of Athens makes him sym- 
pathise warmly with Euripidés, and ensure to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites, 
mingling licence with insult, end by drawing upon him 
personal enemies of a formidable character. JL’ Etat, c’est 
moi—stands marked in the whole series of proceedings; 
the personality of the monarch is the determining element. 
Now at Athens, no such element exists. There is, on the 
one hand, no easy way of bringing to bear the ascendency 
of an energetic chief to improve the military organization 
—as Athens found to her cost, when she was afterwards 
assailed by Philip, the successor after some interval, and 
in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But on the 
other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the 
march of public affairs, which is determmed by the 
established law and by the pronounced sentiments of the 
body of citizens. However gross an insult might have 
been offered to Euripidés at Athens, the Dikasts would 
never have sentenced that the offender should be handed 
over to him to be flogged. They would have inflicted 
such measure of punishment as the nature of the wrong, 
and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to require. 
Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, might 
be well- or ill-judged; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public con- 
ceptions entertained of statc-intcrests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any 
man’s personality. To Euripidés—who had throughout 
his whole lifé been the butt of Aristophanés and other 
comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in the 
crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is 
ascribed to Dekamnichus—the contrast must have been 
indeed striking, to have the offender made over to him, 
and the whip placed at his disposal, by order of his new 
patron. And it is little to his honour, that he should have 


proves that Euripidés availed himself of the privilege accorded by 
Archelaus. 
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availed himself of the privilege, by causing the punishment 
to be really administered;—a punishment which he could 


never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of his past 


life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 


Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three 


or four days, after which Orestés son of Arche- 


laus, a child, was placed on the throne, under πο 
the guardianship of Aeropus. The latter how- nian kings 
ever, after about four years, made away with Aevopuss 
his ward, and reigned in his stead for two years. [ausanias, 
He then died of sickness, and was succeeded by Asal eure: 
his son Pausanias; who, after a reign of only tion fre- 

: quent. 


One year, was assassinated and succeeded by 
Amyntas.! This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father 
of Philip and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), 
though akin to the royal family, had been nothing more 
than an attendant of Aeropus,? until he made himself ning 
by putting to death Pausanias.3 He reigned, though wit 
interruptions, twenty-four years (393—369 B.c.); years, for 
the most part, of trouble and humiliation for Macedonia, 
and of occasional exile for himself. The vigorous military 
organization introduced by Archelaus appears to have 
declined; while the frequent dethronements and assas- 
sinations of kings, beginning even with Perdikkas the 
father of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntas, 
unhinged the central authority and disunited the various 
portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally tended 
to ee and could only be held together by a firm 
hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to 


the north, north-east, and north-west, by 
warlike barbarian tribes, Thracian and Il!yrian, 
whose invasions were not unfrequent and often 
formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled 
vosition of the government, the Illyrians poured 
in upon Amyntas during the first year of his 
reign: perhaps they may have been invited by 
other princes of the interior,‘ and at all events 
their coming would operate as a signal for 

1 Diodor. xiv. 84-89. 

2 A‘lian, V. H. xii. 43; Dexippus 
ap. Syncell. p. 263; Justin, vii. 4. 

? Diodor. xiv. 89. ‘Etedkedtqae δὲ 
χαὶ Παυσανίας ὁ τῶν Μαχεδόνω, jae 


σιλεὺς, ἀναιρεθεὶς ὑπὸ 


κατέσχεν ᾿Αμύντας, &c. 


Amyntas is 
expelled 
from Mace- 
donia by 
the Illy- 
rians—ho 
makes over 
much of the 
sea-coast to 
the Olyn- 
thian con- 
federacy. 


"Apiytoy δό- 


hw, ἄρξας ἐνιαυτον" τὴν δὲ βασιλεῖαν 


4 Seo in Thuoyd. iv. 112—the rae 
lations of Arrhibmus, prince of the, 
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malcontents to declare themselves. Amyntas—having 
only acquired the sceptre a few months before by 
assassinating his predecessor, and having little hold on the 
people—was not only unable to aki them, but found 
himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire from 
Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his position, he 
made over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neigh- 
bouring territory—Lower Macedonia or the coast and 
cities round the Thermaic Gulf.t As this cession is re- 
presented to have been made at the moment of his distress 
and expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made 
for some reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which 
Amyntas might well stand in need, at a moment of so much 
exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again 


of the Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the con- 


8,0, 392, 
Chalki- federacy which they gradually aggregated round 
On ὁ their city as acentre. The confederacy seems 
they take to have taken its start from this cession of 
eens Amyntas—or rather, to speak more properly, 
the Mace- from his abdication; for the cession of what he 
donian could not keep was of comparatively little mo- 
the coast, ment, and ΝΑ ταν: see that he trie ὉΠ 
when it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect 
eae away of his flight was, to break up ‘the government 
trou” 708 Lower or maritime Macedonia, and to leave 
Commence. the cities therein situated defenccless against 
ment ofthe the Illyrians, or other invaders from the interior. 
ynthian “ue : 
confede- To these cities, the only chance of security, 
racy. was to throw themselves upon the Greek cities 


on the coast, and to organize in conjunction with the 
latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering 
(so they had proved themselves in their former contentions 
against Athens when at the summit of her power) as well 


Macedonians called Lynkeste in 
the interior country, with the 
Qilyrian invaders—8s.c. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at 
& more recent period in war with 
a prince of the interior named 
Arrhibeus—perhaps the same per- 
son (Aristot. Polit. ν, 8, 11), 

1 Diodor. xiv. 92; xv. 19. ‘Aro- 


Tore δὲ τῇ» ἀρχὴν, ᾿λυνβίοις μὰ» 
τὴ» συνεγγὴς χώραν ἐδωρήσατο, &c. 
Τῷ δήμῳ τῶν Ὀλυνθίων δωρησαμένου 
πολλὴν τῆς ὁμόρηυ χώρας, διὰ τὴν 
ἀπόγνωσιν τῆς ἑαυτοῦ δυναστείας, 46. 
Tho flight of Amyntas, aftor a 
year'a reign, is confirmed by 
Dexippus ap. Syncoll. p. 263. 
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as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These 
Olynthians now put themselves forward—took into their 
alliance and under their protection the smaller towns of 
maritime Macedonia immediately near them—and soon 
extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region—including even Pella, the most 
considerable city of the country.t As they began this en- 
terprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we 
may be sure that it must have. cost them serious efforts, 
not without great danger if they failed. We may also be 
sure that the cities themselves must have been willing, not 
to say eager, coadjutors; just as the islanders and Asiatic 
Greeks clung to Athens at the first formation of the con- 
federacy of ‘Delos. ‘The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less considerable Macedonian 
cities, much less Pella, by force and against the will of the 
inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by 
what steps the confederacy was got together, 
we are not permitted to know. Our information 
(unhappily very brief) comes from the Akan- 
thian envoy Kleigenés, speaking at Sparta about 


Equal and 
liberal prin- 
ciples on 
which the 
confede- 
racy was 


ten years afterwards (s.c. 383), and describing 
in a few words the confederacy as it then stood. 
But there is one circumstance which this wit- 
ness—himself hostile to Olynthus and coming 
to solicit Spartan aid against her—attests 
emphatically; the equal, generous, and brotherly 
principles, upon which the Olynthians framed 
their scheme from the beginning. 


framed 
from the 
beginning. 
Accepted 
willingly 
by the 
Mace- 
donian and 
Greco-Ma- 
cedonian 
cities. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ν, 2, 19--Ὅτι 
μὲν Yap τῶν exit θραχῆς μεγίστη 
πόλις Ὄλυνθος, σγεῶο» πάντες ἐπὶ - 
στασθε. Οὗτοι τῶν πόλεων προση- 
γάγοντη ἔστιν ἃς, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε τοῖς ad- 
τοὶς χρῆσθαι νόμηις χαὶ συμπολιτεύειν" 
ἔπειτα δὲ χαὶ τῶν μειζόνων προπέ- 
λαβὸν τινας. "Ex δὲ τούτου ἐπεχεὶ- 
ρησαν xai τὰς “ἧς Μαχεδονίας πόλεις 
ἐλευθεροὴν ἀπὸ ᾿λμύντου, τοῦ pac. 
λέως Μαχεδόνων. ᾿Επεὶ δὲ εἰσήχου- 
σαν αἱ ἐγγύτατα αὐτῶν, Taya καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὰς nopow καὶ μείζους ἐπορευθντο" 
χαὶ χατολίπομεν ἡμεῖς ἔχοντας ἤδη 
ἄλλας τε πολλὰς, χαὶ [leddav, ἧπερ 


They did not 


μεγίστη τῶν ἐν Μοχεδονίᾳ πολεῶω». 
Καὶ ᾿Αμύνταν δὲ αἰσθανόμεθα ἀποχω- 
ροῦντά te ἐχ τῶν πολέων, χαὶ ὅσον 
οὐχ ἐχπεπτωχότα ἤδη ἐχ πάσης Μα- 
χεδονίας. 

We know from Diodorus that 
Amyntas3 fled the country in des- 
pair, and ceded a Jarge proportion 
at least of Lower Macedonia to 
the Olynthians. Accordingly the 
struggle, between tho latter and 
Amyntas (here alluded to), must 
have taken place when hoa camo 
back and tried to resume his do- 
minion. 
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present themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body 
of dependent allies, but invited each separate city to 
adopt common laws and reciprocal citizenship with 
Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonizn 
cities near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition 
as this, coming from the most powerful of their Grecian 
neighbours, cannot at all surprise us; especially at a time 
when they were exposed to the Illyrian invaders, and when 
Amyntas had fled the country. They had hitherto always 
been subjects :1 their cities had not (like the Greek cities) 
enjoyed each its own separate autonomy within its own 
walls: the offer, now made to them by the Olynthians, was 
one of freedom in exchange for their past subjection under 
the Macedonian kings, combined with a force adequate to 
protect them against Hlyrian and other invaders. Perhaps 
also these various cities—Anthemus, Therma, Chalastra, 
Pella, Alérus, Pydna, &c.—may have contained, among 
the indigenous population, a certain proportion of domi- 
ciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of 
the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 


We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus 
was gladly welcomed by the Macedonian mari- 


The Olyn- . see : : 
thansex- time cities. They were the first who fraternised 
tend their as voluntary partners in the confederacy; which 


racy among 
the Grecian 


the Olynthiaus, having established this basis, 
proceeded to enlarge farther, by making the 


Chalkidic like liberal propositions to the Greek cities in 
ΣΝ neighbourhood. Several of these latter 
beral pro- joined voluntarily; others were afraid to refuse ; 
rhea insomuch that the confederacy came to include 
cities join. ἃ considerable number of Greeks—especiall 
ss Potidaa, situated on the isthmus of Palléne, 
their own and commanding the road of communication 
ἘΚ ΤΠ ΣΙ hetween the cities within Palléné and the con- 
afraid of ἁποῦ. The Olyuthians carried out with scru- 
open re- = pulous sincerity their professed principles of 
sistance. 


equal and intimate partnership, avoiding all 


en roachment or offensive pre-eminence in favour of their 


own city. 


But in spite of this liberal procedure, they 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, J2~t9 τῆς Μαχεδι ίας πολέεις εὐευδεροῦ, ἀπὸ 
ἌἌμωντου, &e.: compare v. 2, 33. 
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found among their Grecian neighbours obstructions which 
they had not experienced from the Macedonian. Each of 
the Grecian cities had been accustomed to its own town- 
autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws 
and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind; all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter 
the Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its 
enlarged security, and its manifest advantages; and there 
were even some who, disdaining every prospective con- 
sideration, refused to change their condition at all except 
at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the 
largest cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chal- 


kidic peninsula, and therefore the least unable 
to stand alone. To these the Olynthians did 
not make application, until they had already 
attracted within their confederacy a consider- 
able number of other Grecian as well as Mace- 
donian cities. They then invited Akanthus and 
Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of 
equal union and fellow-citizenship. The pro- 


Akanthus 
and Apol- 
lonia resist 
the propo- 
sition. 
Olyntbus 
menaces, 
They then 
solicit 
Spartan in- 
tervention 
against her. 


position being declined, they sent a second 
message intimating that, unless it were accepted within a 
certain time, they would enforce it by compulsory measures. 
So powerful already was the military force of the Olynthian 
confederacy, that Akanthus and Apollonia, incompetent 
to resist without foreign aid, dispatched envoys to Sparta 
to set forth the position of affairs in the Chalkidic penin- 
sula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about 5.0. 383, when 
the Spartans, having broken up the city of spcech of 
Mantineia into villages and coerced Phhius, were Klogents 
in the full swing of power over Peloponnesus— shine ἀν ὧν 
and when they had also dissolved the Bueotian 81 Sparta. 
federation, placing harmosts in Platea and Thespiz as 
checks upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian 
Kleigenés, addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans . 
and their allies, drew an alarming picture of the recent 
growth and prospective tendencies of Olynthus, invoking 
the interference of Sparta against that city. The Olynthian 
confederacy (he said) εἰρευῖν comprised many cities, small 
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and great, Greek as well as Macedonian—Amyntas having 
lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present 
great, was growing every day.! The territory, comprising 
a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could sustain anumerous 
population. Wood for ship-building? was close at hand, 
while the numerous harbours of the confederate cities 
ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes would 
be easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus 
augment the military force of Olynthusg even the gold 
mines of Mount Pangzus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. “All that L ngw tell you (such was the 
substance of his speech) is ter of public talk among 
the Olynthian people, who are full of hope and confidence. 
How can you Spartans, who are taking anxious pains to 
prevent the union of the Bootian cities,3 permit the 
aggregation of so much more formidable a power, both by 
land and by sea, as this of Olynthus? Envoys have already 
been sent thither from Athens and Thebes—and the Olyn- 
thians have decreed to send an embassy in return, for 
contracting alliance with those cities; hence your enemies 
will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we 
persist, they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to 
retain our paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city 


4 Xen. Hollen. v. 2, 14. Leg. c, 735. p. 425) possessed 400 


The number of Olynthian troops 
is given in Xenophon as 800 hoplites 
—a far greater number of peltasts 
—and 1000 horsemen, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined 
the confcderacy. [Ἃ has been re- 
marked by Mr. Mitford and others, 
that these numbers, as they here 
stand, must be decidedly smaller 
than the reality, But we have no 
means of correction open to us, 
Mr, Mitford’s suggestion of 6000 
hoplites in place of 860 rests upon 
no authority. 

Demosthenés states that Olynthus 
by herself, and before she had 
hrought all the Chalkidians into 
confederacy (dw Ναλχιδειυν nave 
τῶν εἰς ὃν supnigucows—De Fala, 


horsemen, and acitizen population 
of 6600; no more than this (he says) 
at tho time when the Lacodwmonians 
attacked them. Thehistorical state- 
ments of the great orator, for 8 
time which nearly coincides with 
his own birth, are to be received 
with caution. 

2 Compare Boeckh, Public Eco- 
nomy of Athens, ἢ. δά. 8. 100, 
Eng. Tr. 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 2,16. "Eynyeate 
δὲ xal τοῦς, πὼς eludz, ὑμᾶς τῆς μὲν 
Βοιωτίας ἐπιμεληθῆναι, ὅπως μὴ χαθ᾽ 
ἐν εἴη, πολὺ ὃς μειΐζονος ἀθροιζομένης 
δυνάμεως ἀμελῆσαι, ἄς, 

I translate here the substance of 
the specch, not the exact words, 
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hy ourselves.1 But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we 
shall be under the necessity of joining them—as several 
other cities have already done, from not daring to refuse; 
cities, who would have sent envoys along with us, had they 
not been afraid of offending the Olynthians. These cities, 
if you interfere forthwith, and with a powerful force, will 
now revolt from the new confederacy. But if you postpone 
your interference, and allow time for the confederacy to 
work, their sentiments will soon alter., They will come to 
be knit together in attached unity, by the co-burgership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. - All of 
them will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the 
confederacy-—just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to preserve their 
own property, but also to plunder others. If, by your 
delay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy should 
come into real operation, you will presently find it not so 
much within your power to dissolve.” ? 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in 
more than one respect. Coming from the lips ὦ 
of an enemy, it is the best of all testimonies to ae 
the liberal and comprehensive spirit in which Amyntas 
the Olynthians were acting. They are accused * °?*"* 
—not of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of de- 
prading those around them—but literally, of organizing 
a new partnership on principles too generous and too 
seductive; of gently superseding, instead of violently brea- 
king down, the barriers, between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens 
of each; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, 


1 Xenoph. Hellon. v. 2,14. Ἡμεῖς 
Si, ὦ ἀνᾶρες Λακεδαιμόνιοι, βου) ὁ- 
μεθα μὲν τοῖ: πατρίοις νύμοις γρῆσθσι, 


ἀντισαλὴν, ταχ ἀποστήσονται" εἰ 
μέντοι συγχλεισθγσωνται ταῖς 
τε ἐπιγαμίχις nal ἐγχτύσεσι 


χαὶ αὐτοπολῖται εἶναι" εἰ μέντοι μὴ 
βοηθησει τις, ἀάγχη χαὶ ἡμῖν wer’ 
ἐκείνων γίγνεσθαι. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 18, Δεῖ γε 
μὴν ὑμᾶς καὶ τοῦε eiddvary ws, ἦν 
εἰρήχαμεν δύναμιν μεγάλην οὖσαν, 
οὔπω δυσπάλαιστός τις ἐστιν" αἱ γὰρ 
ἄχουσαι τῶν nohewy τῆς πολιτειας 
ROLVOPVOUTAL, αὗται, ἄν τι ἴδιυσιν 


παρ ἀλληλαις, ἃς ἐψηφισμένοι 
εἰσὶ--χαὶ γνώσονται, ὅτι μετὰ 
τῶν χρατούντων ἔπεσθαι χερ- 
δαλέον ἐστίν, ὥσπερ Ἄρχαδες, 
ὦταν με υμῶν ἴωσι, τὰ τε αὐτῶν 
σωΐουσι, χαὶ τα ἀλλότρια ἀρπάζουσιν 
“ἴσως οὔχεθ᾽ ὁμοίως εὔλυτα 
ἔσται. 
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in which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all with- 
out exception would be gainers. The advantage, both in 
security and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not 
only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front of his 
argument. “Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that 
the confederates may never taste it nor find out how good 
it is; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego 
it.”. By implication, he also admits—and he says nothing 
tending even to raise a doubt—that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share along 
with the rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian polt- 
tical instinct was nevertheless predominant—*We wish to 
preserve our paternal laws, and to be a city by ourselves,” 
Thus nakedly is the objection stated; when the question 
was, not whether Akanthus should lose its freedom and 
become subject to an imperial city lke Athens—but 
whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggregate, cemented by every tie which 
could make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is 
curious to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious 
that this repugnance, though at the moment preponderant, 
was nevertheless essentially transitory, and would give place 
to attachment when the union became to he felt asa reality ; 
and how eagerly he appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clen- 
ching the repugnance, while it lasted. He: a to her, not 
for any beneficial or Pan-hellenic objects, but in the inter- 
ests of her own dominion, which required that the Grecian 
world should be as 1t were, pulverised into minute, selt- 
acting, atoms, without cohesion—so that each city, or each 
village, while protected against subjection to any other, 
should farther be prevented from equal political union or 
fusion with any other; being thus more completely helpless 
and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It wag not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, 
but also from the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, 
that envoys reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. 
It scems that Amyntas, after having abandoned the king- 
dom and made his cession to the Olynthians, had obtained 
some aid from Thessaly and tried to reinstate himself by 
force. In this scheme ie had failed, being defeated by the 
Olynthians. Indeed we find another person named Ar- 
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geeus, mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian sceptre, 
and possessing it for two years. ! 

After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedemonians 
first declared their own readiness to comply 
with the prayer, and to put down Olynthus; 
next, they submitted the same point to the vote 
of the assembled allies.2 Among these latter, 
there was no genuine antipathy against the 
Olynthians, such as that aus had prevailed 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, 
in the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had 
been then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, 
dependent upon her support for authority over their 
fellow-citizens; moreover the recent events in Boaotia and 
at Mantineia had operated as ἃ serious intimidation. 
Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
paramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most 
of the votes, declared for the war,3 and a combined army 
of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent 
was assessed upon each confederate; combined with the 
proviso, now added for the first time, that each might 
furnish money instead of men, at the rate of three Aiginzean 
oboli (half an dAsyineean drachma) for each hophte. A 
cavalry-soldier, to those cities which furnished such, was 
reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts; or pecuniary contribution on 
the same scale. All cities in default were made liable to 
a forfeit of one stater (four drachme) per day, for every 
soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by Sparta.4 


The Lace- 
adzmonians 
and their 
allies vote 
aid to the 
Akanthians 
against 
Olynthus. 


1 Dindor. xiv, 92; xv. 19. 

Demosthenes speaks of Amyntas 
as having been expelled frum his 
kingdum by the Thessalians (cont. 
Aristokrat. τ, 20. p. 657), If this 
be historically correct, it must be 
referred to some subsequent war 
in which he was engaged with the 
Thessalians; perhaps to the time 
when Jason of Phera acquired 
dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 1, 22). 

2 Sen above in this History, Ch, 
xvii, 


> Xen. Hellen. v.2. 20. “Ex τούτου 
μέντοι, πολλοὶ μὲν ξυνηγύρευον stpx- 
τιὰν ποιεῖν, μάλιστα δὲ ot βουλόμενοι 
Λαχεῦδαιμονιοις γυρίζεσθαι, ὅσ, 

4 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 21, 22. 

Diodorus (xv. 31) mentions the 
fact that an hoplite was reckoned 
equivalent to two peltasta, in re- 
ference to a Laced@monian muster- 
roll of a few years afterwards; but 
it must have been equally neces- 
sary to tix the proportion on the 
present occasion. 


Parr II," 
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Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for per- 
sonal service, is the same as 1 have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy 
of Delos under the presidency of Athens.1 It was a 
system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike 
than those of Athens. But in both cases it was favourable 
to the ambition of the leading state; and the tendency 
becomes here manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a 
public resolution, that increased Lacedemonian ascendency 
which had already grown up in practice. 


The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satis- 


Anxiety of faction with the vote just passed, intimated 
the Akan- that the muster of these numerous contingents 
instant ine would occupy some time, and again insisted on 
The Spaz, the necessity of instant intervention, even with 
tan Euda- a small force; before the Olynthians could find 
midasis time to get their plans actually in work or ap- 
against preciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate 
wonthes — Lacedemonian force (they said), if dispatched 
with such forthwith, would not only keep those who had 
force as _ refused to join Olynthus, steady to their refusal, 
got ready. but also induce others, who had joined 


He checks 
the career 
of the 
Olynthians. 


reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Ephors 
appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning to him 
2000 hoplites—Neodamodes (or enfranchised 


Helots), Peri#ki, and Skirite or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that 
they would not let him dclay even to get together the 
whole of this moderate force. He was put in march 
immediately, with such as were ready; while bis brother 
Phebidas was lett behind to collect the remainder and 
follow him. And it seeins that the Akanthians judged 
correctly. For Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 
rapid march, though he was unable to contend against the 
Olynthians in the field, yet induced Potideea to revolt from 
them, and was able to defend those cities, suchas Akanthus 
and Apollonia, which resolutely stood aloof.2 Amyntas 
brought a force to co-operate with him. 


1 See Ch. xlv. of this History, 
2 Men. Hellen. v. ἢ, 24, Diodor. xy. 21 
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The delay in the march of Phebidas was productive 
of consequences no less momentous than un- Phevidas, 


expected. The direct line from Peloponnesus 
to Olynthus lay through the Theban territory; 
a passage which the Thebans,whatever might have 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to 
refuse, though they had contracted an alliance 
with Olynthus,t and though proclamation was 
made that no Theban citizens should join the 
Lacedeemonian force. Eudamidas, having depart- 
ed at amoment’s notice, passed through Boeotia 
without a halt in his way to Thrace. But it was 


brother of 
»Eudamidas, 
remaing 
behind to 
collect 
fresh force, 
and march 
to juin his 
brother in 
Thrace, He 
p2-ses 
through the 
Theban ter- 
ritory and 
near 


known that his brother Pheebidas was presently Thebes. 


to follow; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian party im 
Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso- 
Theban teclinus of Agesilaus, secret orders to 
Phogbidas, that he should cooperate with them in 
any party movement which they might find 
opportunity of executing;? and when he halted 
with his detachment near the gymnasium a little 
way without the walls, they concerted matters 
as well with him as amony themselves. Leon- 
tiadés, Hypatés, and Archias, were the chiefs 
of the party in Thebes favourable to Sparta: a party 
decidedly in mmority, yet still powerful, and at this 
moment so strengthened by the unbounded ascendency of 
the Spartan name, that Leontiadés himself was one of the 
polemarchs of the city, Of the anti-Spartan, or predominant 
sentiment in Thebes,—which included mést of the wealthy 
and active citizens, those who cume successively into 
office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry3>—the leaders 


Conspiracy 
of Leon- 
tiadés and 
the philo- 
Lacountan 
party in 
Thebes, to 
betray the 
town and 
citadel to 
Phobidas, 


'Xon. Hellen. ν. 2, 27-54. 

7 This is tha statement of Dio- 
dorus (xv. 20), and substantially 
that of Plutarch (Apesil. c. 24), 
who intimates that it was the gen- 
eral belief of the time. And iv 
appears to mé more probable than 
the representation of Xenophon-— 
that the first idea arose when Phas- 
hidas wasunderthe walls of Thebes, 
and that the Spartan leader was 
persuaded by Leontiadés to act 
on bia own responsibility. The 
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behaviour of Ayesilaus and of the 
Ephors after fhe fact, is like that 
of persone whe had previously 
contemplated the possibility of it. 
But the original suggestion must 
have come trom tho Theban faction 
themselves. 

Ὁ Plutarch (Do Genio Socratis, 
e. ὅν, p. 478 B.) states that most of 
these generals of cavalry (τῶν ix- 
παρχηχύυτῶν voplwwse) Were after. 
wards in exile with Pelopidas at 
Athens, : 


μὴ 
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were Ismenias and Androkleidés. 
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The former especially, 


the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 


with his rival Leontiadés, 


While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof 


The oppo. 
sing leaders 
— Leon- 
tiadés aud 
Ismenias— 
were both 
Pole- 
marchs. 
Leontiadés 
contrives 
the plot 
and intro- 
duces 
Phebidas 
into the 
Kadmeia. 


into it. 


from Phebidas, Leontiadés assiduously courted 
him and gained his confidence. 
the ‘Thesmophoria,' a religious festival cele- 
brated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecra- 
ted to their exclusive use—Phebidas, affecting 
to have concladed his halt, put himself in march 
to proceed as if towards Thrace; seemingly 
rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going 
The Senate was actually assembled in 
the portico of the agora, and the heat οἵ ἃ 
summer's noon had driven’ every one out of the 


On the day of 


streets, when Leontiadés, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phoehidas, caused. 
him to face about, and conducted the Lacedsemonians 
straight up to the Kadmeia; the gates of which as well 
as those of the town, were opened to his order as Volemarch. 


We have little or no information 
respecting the government of The- 
bes. It would seem to have been 
at this moment a liberalised oli- 
garchy. Vhere was a senate, and 
two Polemarchs (perhaps the Pole- 
roaarchs may have heen mere than 
two in all, though the words of 
Xenophon ratherlead us to suppose 
only two)--and there serving ales to 
have been acivil magistrate, chosen 
by iot (4 yoapistos ἀπγὼ) and 
renewed annually, who-e ofhee 
was marked by his constastly 
having in hia possession the sacred 
spéar of state (<4 ἐτρο. Goeu) aiid 
the city-seudl (Plotarch, De Gen. 
Socr. οι 31. p. 647-K.- ©.). 

At this moment, it must bo re 
colleuted, there were euch 
miheers as Buotarchs, the 
Taced@#monians, enforcing the 
peace of Antalktdasy, liad put ai 
end to the Τρ ταῖρι federation. 


no 
RENNER 


' The rhetor Aristeidés (Or, xix. 
Kleusin p. 402 Cant.; p: 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadueia wag seized 
during the Pythian festival. This 
festival would take place, July or 
August 382 8.c ; near the beginning 
of the third year of the (th) 
Olympiad. See above in thio His- 
tory, Ch. liv. Respecting the year 
and month in which the Pythian 
festival wad held, there is a dyfer- 
ence of opinion among commen- 
tators. 1 agree with those who 
assign Jt to the first quarter of 
the third Olympics year. And the 
date of the march of Phuobhias 
would perfectly harmonies with 
this supposition. 

Xenophon mentions nothing 
abont the Pythian festival as being 
incgurse of celebration when Pha- 
bidas was encamped noar Thebes; 
for it had ne partienlar reference 
to Pirates, 
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There were not only no citizens in the streets, but none 
even in the Kadmeia; no male person being permitted to 
be present at the feminine Thesmophoria; so that Pheebidas 
and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia without the 
smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance—the 
persons of all the assembled Theban women; who served 
as hostages for the quiet submission, however reluctant, 
of the citizens in the town below. Leontiadés handed to 
Phoebidas the key of the gates, and then descended into 
the town, giving orders that na man should go up without 
lus order.! 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the 
occupation of the acropolis by Phoebidas. Before ον πϑοπείαᾶδα 
any deliberation could be taken among the overawes 
senators, Leontiadés came down to resume his ‘he Senate, 
seat. ‘The lochages and armed citizens of his tsmenias: 
party, to whom he had previously given orders, Pejopidas 

᾿ . ane 0 
stood close at hand. “Senators (said he), be not leading 
intimidated by the news that the Spartans are in frends of 

. - ’ ΟΣ 5 
the Kadmeia: for they assure us thattheyhaveno go into 
hostile purpose against any one who does not exile. 
court war agaist them. But 1,as Polemarch, am empower- 
ed by law to seize any onewhose behaviour is manifestly and 
capitally crimmal. Accordingly 1 seize this man Ismenias, 
as the great inflamer of war. Come forward, capitains and 
soldiers, lay hold of him, and carry him off where your 
orders direct.” Ismenias was accordingly seized and 
hurried off as a prisoner to the Nadineia; while the 
senators, thunderstruck and overawed, offered no resistance. 
Such ot them as were partisans of the arrested polemarch, 
and many even of the more neutral members, left the 
Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their lives. 
Three hundred of them, including Androkleidas, Pelopidas, 
Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Atheus: after which the remainder of the Senate, now 
composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing 
anew polemarch in his place. ? 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias 
forms a worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramenés 


nv 3} 


a 
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by Kritias,t twenty-two years before, in the Senate of 
Phebidas Athens under the Thirty. Terror-striking in it- 
in the Kad- self,itwas probably accompanied by similar deeds 
terrar and of force against others of the same party. The 
submission gudden explosion and complete success of the 
at Thebes... conspiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief 
himself, the most irresistible of all conspirators—the pres- 
ence of Pheebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a compliant Sen- 
ate in the town—the seizure or flight of Ismenias and all 
his leading partisans—were more than sufficient to crush 
all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens; whose first 
anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and daughters 
from the custody of the Lacedemonians in the Kadmeia. 
Having such a-price to offer, Leontiadés would extort sub- 
mission the more easily, and would probably procure a 
vote of the people ratifying the new régime, the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis. 
Having accomplished the first settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without dclay to Sparta, to make known the 
fact that “order reigned” αἱ, Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the 
Mixed fecl. revolution at Thebes had been received at 
ee ον Sparta with the greatest surprise, as well as 
great im- With a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. 
portance of Nverywhere throughout Greece, probably, it 
Hon se excited a greater sensation than any event since 
Spartan the battle of c<Egospotani. Tried by the re- 
interests. cognised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pre- 
tence. It was even worse than the surprise of Vlatwa by 
the Thebans before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted 
of the partial excuse that war was at any rate impending; 
whereas in this case, the ‘Thebans had neither done nor 
threatened anything to violate the peace of Antalkidas. 
It stood condemned by the indiynant sentiment of all 
Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo-Laconian 
Xenophon? himself. Hut it was at the same time an im- 
mense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved: 
with pre-eminent skill and success; and Pheebidas might 
well claim to have struck for Sparta the most important 
blow since A{gospotami, relieving her from one of her two 
really formidable enemies. 

1Xen. Hellen. ii. 8. See abnvo “ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 1. 
in thig History, Ch. Inv. 8 It is curious that Xenophon, 
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Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he 


became the object of wrath and condemnation, 
both with the Ephors and the citizens generally. 
Every one was glad to throw upon him the 
odium of the procceding, and to denounce him 
as having acted without orders. Even the 
Ephors, who had secretly authorized him before- 
hand to cooperate generally with the faction at 
Thebes, having doubtless never given any 


Displeasure 
at Sparta 
more pre- 
tended than 
real, 
against 
Phrebidas: 
Agesilaus 
defends 
him. 


specific instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Ages- 
ilaus alone stood forward in his defence, contending that 
the only question was, whether his proceeding at Thebes 
had been injurious or beneficial to Sparta. If the former, 
he merited punishment; if the latter, it was always lawful 
to render service, even impromptu and without previous 
orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. 


For every man at Sparta felt how alvantageous 
the act was in itself; and felt it still more, when 
Leontiadés reached the city, humble in solici- 
tation as well as profuse in pruiise. In his 
speech addressed to the assembled Ephors and 
Senate, he first reminded them how hostile 
Thebes had hitherto been to them, under Is- 
menias and the party just put down—and how 
constantly they had been in jealous alarm, lest 
Thebes should reconstitute by force the Baotian 
federation. “Now (added he) your fears may be 
at an end: only take as good care to uphold our 


Loeontiadés 
at Sparta— 
his humble 
protesta- 
tions and 
assurances 
—the 
Ephors de- 
cide that 
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government, as we shall take to obey your orders. 


For 


the future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a 
short dispatch, to get every service which you require.” ! 


treating Phabidas as a man more 
warm-hearted than wise, speaks of 
‘him as if ho had rendered no real 
sérvice to S#&rta by the capture 
of the Kadmoia (vy, ἃ. 35). The 
explanation of this is, that Xeno- 
phon wrote Ins history at a later 
period, afterthe defear at Leuktra 
and the downfall of Sparta; which 
downfall was brought about by 
the reaction against her overween- 
ing and oppressive dominion, 
especially aftor the capture of tho 


Kadmeia—or (in the’ pious creed 
of Xenophon) by the displeasure 
of the gods, which such iniquity 
drew down upon her (v. 4, 1). In 
thia way, therefore, it is made 
out that Pheebidas had not acted 
With true wisdom, and that he bad 
done his country more harm than 
good; a criticism which we may 
bo sure that no man advanced, at 
the time of the capture itself, or 
during tho three years after it. 
‘Xen. Uellen, v, 2, 34. 
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It was resolved by the Lacedemonians, at the instance of 
Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to 
uphold Leontiadés with his colleagues in the government 
of Thebes, and to pnt Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they 
at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
Greece, passed a vote of censure on Phiebidas, disiniasoll 
him from his command, and even condemned him to a fine. 
The fine, however, most probably was never exacted; for 
we shall see by the conduct of Sphodrias atterwards that 
the displeasure against Phobidas, if at first genuine, was 
certainly ot no long continuance. 

That the Laced:zemonians should at the same time 


condemn Pheebidas and retain the Kadmeia— 


The Lace- Ory τ 
demomans has been noted as a gross contradiction. Never- 
cause Is- = theless we ought not to forget, that had they 


menias 0 


πὰρ ἰδῇ evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontta- 
and put to 


ὅδ ἢ" dés at Thebes, which had compromised itself 
Iniquity of for Sparta as well as for its own aggrandize- 
this pro- nent, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 
ceeding, nm ; = . 

he like excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged 
in respect to their treatinent of Ismenias; whom they put 
upon his trial at Thebes, before a court consisting of three 
Laacedemonian commissioners, and one from each alhed 
city. He was accused, probably by Leontiadés and his 
other enemies, of having entered into friendship and con- 
spiracy with the Persian king to the detriment of Greece 
—of having partaken in the Persian funds brought into 
Greece by Timokratés the Rhodian—and of being the 
real author of that war which had disturbed Greece from 
395 B.c. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an une 
availing defence, hewas condemned and executed, Had this 
doom been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists 


Kai oys's ye (4ays Leontiadés to 
the Lacedemonian Ephors) to-g 
χε. GEL MEGTENYETE THI γοῦν, πόσει 
“χη ες ῥιχζομενηυς 297094 
βοιωτια, ὑφ 


tana ganerally against Phobidag 
(γυλετ ὡς ἔγυντας τῷ Otay, but 
not the fine, which fy certithed hy 
Diodorus (xv. 90)@ by Plutarch 
yy) i, (Polopidas, « 6, wud De Genlo 
Socratis, p. 476 4), and Cornelius 
Nepos (Palopid, c. 1). 

1Xen. Hollen. ¥.2, 45; Plutarch, 
De Gonio Sacratis, p. 676 A. Pla- 


Tie 
αὐτοῖς εἴναν' 
ere} τῆς τεπράχται, οὐἶκ ἡμὰς ὅτι 
νη ηλος φωλεισθαι" “η)8πτπι 
ὑμῖ, μιχρὰ ταυτάλη. wate «εὐτιθτι 
τάντα τηχττισῆχι, παν, ὁ ἡ δέτπηι- 


4}} 


τῶν, ὥσπερ Tus, ὑμῶν, οὔτω χαὶ 
υμε'ς Fier, επιρεησῆε, 

Xenophon mentions the dis. 
pletsure othe Ephoraand thus par- 


tarch in another place (Pelopid. 
&. 5) represacnts Jamoulad as having 
been conveyed to Sparta and trfed 
thers, 
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as 8 consequence of their intestine victory, it would have 
been too much in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to 
call for any special remark., But there is something pe- 
culiarly revolting in the prostitution of judicial solemnity 
and Pan-hellenic pretence, which the Lacedzemonians here 
committed, Whey could have no possible right to try Is- 
menias as ἃ criminal at all; still less to try him as a crim- 
inal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian king 
-—when they had themselves, only five years before, acted 
not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money trom one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in lke manner by anuther—and 
for the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The 
real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge 
themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 345 3.c. But 
the mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, 
and the impudence of punishing in him as treason that 
same foreign alliance with which they had ostentatiously 
identified themselves, lends a deeper cnormity to the whole 
procecding. 

Leontiadés and his partisans were thus established as 


rulers in Thebes, with a Lacedwemonian garrison 
in the Kadmeia to sustain them and execute 
their orders. The once-haughty Thebes was 
enrolled as a member of the Lacedemonian con- 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute 
her Olynthian expedition with redoubled vigour. 
Kudamidas and Amyntas, though they repressed 
the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, had 
not been strong enough to put it down: so that 
a larger force was necessary, and the agyregate 
often thousand men, which had been previously 
decreed, was put into instant requisition, to be 
commanded by Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. 


Vigorous 
action of 
the Spar- 
tans 
Against 
Olynthue— 
Teleutias is 
sent thera 
with alarge 
force, in- 
cluding a 
conaider- 
able The- 
ban con- 
tingent. 
Derdas co- 
operates 
with bim. 


The new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon 
on his march at the head of this large army, which com- 
prised many Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished 
by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. 
He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging 
upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of 
recovering the Macedonian cities which had joined the 
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Olynthians—and also to Derdas, prince of the district of 
Upper Macedonia, called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation 
against that insolent city, which would speedily extend her 
dominion (he contended) from the maritime region to the 
interior, unless she were put down. ! 

Though the Lacedemonians were masters everywhere 
and had their hands free—though Teleutias was 


B.C. 382. 

Strenuous ἂν Competent officer with powerful forces—and 
resttauce though Derdas joined with 100 excellent Mace- 
Olynthians Gonian horse—yet the conquest of Olynthus was 
lense ug: fOund no easy enterprise.2 The Ulynthian cav- 
their alry, in particular, was numerous and efficient. 
vavalry. Unable as they were to make head against Ve- 


leutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in 
a desultory engagement which took place near the city 
gates they defeated the Lacedamonian and Theban cavalry, 
threw even the infantry into confusion, and were on the 
point of gaining a complete victory, had not Derdas with 
his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion which 
forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutiay, remaining master of the field, continued to rav- 
age the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which 
however the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him.3 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained va- 


πισ, 341, rious partial deteats, especially one near Apol- 
Teleutias lonia trom Derdas. They were more and more 
fete ee = confined to their walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
cessful and became confident and heyan to despise them. 
eee Under these dispositions on his part, a body of 
ovescon-  OUlynthian cavalry showed themzelves one morn- 
peens, ing, passed the river near their city, and ad- 


tustain- &@ 
térrible cde- 
feat from 
the Olyn- 
thians 
under thea 
walls of 
their city. 


' Xen. Hellen, v. 2. 25, 
2 Demosthenés (De Fala. Lag. ὁ, 
75, ». 425) apeans With proper com- 


vauced in calm array towards the Lacedemonian 
- camp, Indignant at such an appearance of 
daring, Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the 
peltasts to disperse them; upon which the 
Olynthians slowly retreated, while the peltasts 
leading as to tha tenor and reault 


of the war, If we had no other 
information than his, we should 


tinendation of the brave resistance 
made by the Olynthians sgainat 
the grout furca of Sparta, But hit 
GXpreski0ns are altogether mis- 


be led) to imagine that the Ulyn- 
thiang had been victorions, and 
the Lacednamuniangs baffled, 

* Xenoph, Hellen. y. ἡ, 40-44, 
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rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians 
see that half the peltasts had crossed it than they sud- 
denly turned, charged them vigorously, and put them to 
flight with the loss of their ¢ommander Tlemonidas and a 
hundred others. All this passed in sight of Teleutias, who 
completely lost his temper. Scizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around 
him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltasts, and 
horsemen, to advance also. But the Olynthians, again re- 
treating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers, ascending 
the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed close 
up to the walls.1| Here however they were received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in doce: 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably 
from more than one gate at once, and charged them first 
with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lace- 
dgemonians and ae allies, disturbed and distressed by 
the first, were unable to stand against the compact charge 
of the last; Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost 
ranks, was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight 
of all around. The whole besieging force dispersed and 
fled in different directions—to Akauthus, to Spartélus, to 
Potidma, to Apollonia. So vigorous and effective was the 
purseait by the Olynthians, that the loss of the fugitives 
was immense. The whole army was im fact ruined; for 
probably many of the allies who escaped became discour- 
aged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might 
have deterred the Lacedxmonians from farther, ποὺ 
proceedings, and saved Olynthus. But now, 4 yosinotia 
they were so completely masters everywhere is sent to 
else, that they thought only of repairing the ΟΣ ΣΝ Ὰ 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstra- with a rem- 
tion. Their king Agesipolis was placed at the f7rejment. 
head of an expedition on the largest scale; and of a 
his name called forth eager cooperation, bothin f°" 
men and money, from the allies. He marched with thirty 


'YThucyd, i, @3—-with the Scho- ὅτι rep ὄφελος ἦν τούτου τοῦ atpe 
liagt. TRIUITUS. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 4--6. πσμ- Diodorus (xy. 21) statos the loge 
πλήθεις ἀπέχτειναν ἀνθρώπους χαὶ at 1200 unten, 


κ: 
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Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia; be- 
sides a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Pericki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and 
from strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise 
through poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan 
citizens to go through the arduous Lykurgean training.! 
Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated to greater 
exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements in his march through 
Macedonia, tv present himself before Olynthus with an 
overwhelming force, and to confine the citizens within their 
walls. He then completed the ravage of their territory, 
which had been begun by Teleutias; and even took Toréné 
by storm. But the extreme heat of the summer weather 
presently brought upon him a fever, which proved fatal in 
a week’s time; although he had caused himself to be car- 
ried tor repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, near 
the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was im- 
mersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary sulemnities. ? 

Polybiadés, who sueceeded Agexipolis in the com- 
mand, prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour; and 
the Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well 
as from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits 
ws to be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged 
to break up their own federation, and to enrol them- 
selves as sworn members of the Lacedemonian confederacy, 


and thua lost their qualification 
and their trajning; but iich citizens 
sometimes paid them queta for 
them, and enabled tham by «ach 
aid te continue their traluing as 


i Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 4. Ti4)iak 
δὲ αὐτῷ χαὶ τῶ, “τριοΐνεων εὐτλοντοὶ 
καλοὶ χαγαθοΐ ἠχορηνδηυὴ, χαὶ Teens 
τῶν TOO SUE RAD, χαὶ νοῆοι 


"we Σιαρτιατῶῦ, pada εὐτιδεις τε 


καὶ τῶι be τῇ πόλει χύλω 49% 
ἄπειροι, . 

The phrase--fé.0. two tonginuy, 
—iw illugtrated by « passage from 
Phylarchus in Athenwsus, vi. yp, 
271 (referred to by Belne der an 
hig note here) 1. have already 
‘tated that the political franchisn 
of a Spartan cstiven depended 
upon his being able to furnish 
constantly hia quota to the public 
mesy-table, Many of the poor 
families became nuable to do this, 


SUeTnGtGt, toveust, planer, &©., 
Aa COMPANiuns of their own sons. 
The two νον df Xenophon were 
educated at Spurta (Diog, Laért. 
ii, 54), and would thus ba ξένοι 
THe "Een, 220 Guns toe Uf ether 
of thom waa now ofd enough, he 
might probably have baen one 
among the volunteers to accom. 
pany Agesipulis 

7 Xen, Yellen. v. 3, 38; Pausan, 
if. G, 9. 
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with its obligations of service to Sparta.1 The Olyn- 


thian union being dissolved, the component 
(Jrecian cities were enrolled severally as allies 
of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace- 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring 
Grecian protector, and passed again under the 
dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confed- 
eracy, and the reconstitution of maritime Mace- 
donia, were signal misfortunes to the Grecian 
world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
iischievously or more unwarrantably employed. 
That a powerful Grecian contederacy should be 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border 
region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic 
tribes—-was an incident of signa] benefit to the 


B.C. 379. 
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Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a bul- 


wark to Greece against the neighbouring Mace- 
donians and Thracians, at whose expense its 
conquests, if it made any, would have been 
achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbours—that the principles 
of her confederacy were of the most equal, 
generous, and seducing character—that she 


Great mia- 
clief dane 
by Sparta 
to Greece 
hy thus 

crushing 

Olynthus. 


employed 


nosgreater compulsion than was requisite to surmount 
an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy—and that 
the very towns who obeyed-this instinct would have 
become sensible themselves, in a very short time, of 
the benefits conferred by the confederacy on each and 
every one—these are facts certified by the urgency of the 
reluctant Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave 
no interval for the confederacy to make its working felt. 
Nothing but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed 
this liberal and beneficent promise; nothing but the acci- 
dent, that auring the three years from 382 to 479 R.c., she 
was at the maximum of her power and had her hands quite 
free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a 
few months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia 
was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous 
a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus—-as we shall find illustrated 


Xun, Hellen. v.38, 28; Diodar. xv. 23, 23, 
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by the fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined 
interfering in Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities 
against Jason of Phere. Had the Olynthian confederacy 
been left to its natural working, it might well have united 
all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious action, so 
as to keep the sea-coast in possession of a confederacy of 
free and self-determining communities, confining the Mace- 
donian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in her 
extraneous force, alike irresistible and imauspicious, to 
defeat these tendencies; and to frustrate that salutary 
change—from fractional autonomy and isolated action into 
integral and equal autonomy with collective action—which 
Olynthus was labouring to bring about. She gave the 
victory to Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis 
upon which his son Phihp afterwards rose, to reduce not 
only Olynthus, but Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major 
part of the Grecian world. to one common level of sub- 
jection. Many of those Akanthians, who spurned the boon 
of equal partnership and free commumon with Greeks and 
neighbours, hved to discover how impotent were thetr own 
separate walls as a bulwark against Macedonian neighbours; 
and to see themselves confounded in that common servitude 
which the imprudence of their fathers had entailed upon 
them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta had surrendered 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia: by crushing the OlyntHian 
confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian Greeks 
to the Macedonian princes. Never aguin did the oppor- 
tunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
(sulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the 
nec, 360. Luaced.emomans were carrying on, under Agesi- 


Interven- eee ΠΡΟ, deren Pet a Pe Be Tae 
cee laus, another intervention within Peloponnesus, 


Sparta against the eity of Phlius, It has already been 
isle δι ΜΕ mentioned that certain exiles of this city had 
of Phhas. recently been recalled, at the express command 
‘ttiasian Of Sparta. The ruling party in Phlius had at 
wovern- the same time passed a vote to restore the con- 
ee fiscated property of these exiles: reimbursing 


ayoured by : τ 
Ageripol«, out of the public treasury, to those who had 


io irae purchased ut, the price which they had paid— 
ilaua. and reserving all disputed points for judicial 
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decision. The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, 
to profer complaint that they could obtain no just 
restitution of their property; that the tribunals of the 
city were in the hands of their opponents, many of them 
directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of appealing to any extraneous and impartial 
authority; and that there were even in the city itself 
many who thought them wronged. Such allegations were 
probably more or less founded in truth. At the same 
time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogatiny the independence 
of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phiiasians that they 
assed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The 
ρος insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for 
strengthening their complaints at Sparta; and as a farther 
oroof of anti-Spartan fecling, as well as of high-handed 
injustice, in the Phitasian rulers.?- Their cause was warmly 
espoused by Agesilaus, who lad personal relations of 
hospitality with some of the exiles; while αἴ appears that 
his colleague king Agesipolis was on good terms with the 
ruling party at Phlius-—-had received from ‘them zealous 
aid, both in men and money, for his Olynthian expedition 
—and had publicly thanked them for their devotion to 
Sparta? The Phhasian government, emboldened by the 
proclaimed testimonial of wAgesipols, certifying their 
fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and 
that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told ratheragainst them in the mind of Agesilaus; pursuant 
to that jealousy which usually prevailed hetween the two 
Spartan kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, 
from many who deprecated hostilities against a city of 
2000 citizens, for the profit of a handful of exiles—he 
not. only seconded .the proclamation of war against 
Phlius by the Ephors, but also touk the command of the 
army.‘ 
The army being mustered,-and the border sacrifices 
favourable, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity 
towards Phlius; dismissing those Phhasian envoys, who 


' Xen. Hollen, v. 2, τὸ, αὐτὸν γρύματα ἐς τὴν στρατιὰν ἔδο- 
Xen. Hellen, ν, 3, γὺ, 31. 5 gry, ἄς, 
> Xen. Hellen, v. 3,10, ἢ Φ)ι.- ‘Xen. Hellon, v. 5, 12, 13; Pla. 


σίων πόλις, ἑπαινεδεῖσα piv ὑπὸ τοῦ turch, Agesil. co. 24; Diodor xv. 
ΛΑγησιπόλιϑως, Go τι πολλὰ χαὶ ταγεὼς 20, 
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met him on the road and bribed or entreated him to desist, 


with the harsh reply that the government had already 
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marches an 
army 
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duces the 
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deceived Sparta once, and that. he would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 
of the acropolis. This being refused, he marched 
to the city, and blocked it up by a wall of 
circumvallation, The besieged detended them- 
selves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
under a citizen named Delphion; who, with a 
scleet troop of 300, maintained constant guard 
at every point, and even aunoyed the besiegers 
by frequent sallies. By pubhe decree, every, 
citizen was put upon halt-allowance of bread, 
so that the stege was prolonged to donble the 
time which Agesilitus, trom the information of 


the exiles as to the existing stock of pro- 
visions, had supposed to he possible. Gradually, however, 
famine made itself felt: descrtions from within increased, 


among those who were favourable, or not decide lly averse, 
to the exiles: desertions, which Agesilaus touk care to 


encourage by an ample supply of food, and by corolment 
as Vhhasian emigrants on the Spartan side, At Jenoth, 
after about a yoar’s blockade.! the provisions within were 
exhausted, so that the besieged were forced to entreat per- 
mussion from Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and 
hey for terms. Avesilause granted their request. Dut 
being at the same time indignant that they submitted to 
Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask the Ephors that 
the terms might be referred to his dictation. Meanwhile 
he redoubled his watel over the city; in spite of which, 
Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, con- 
trived tu escape at this last hour. Phlius was now com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion to Agestiaus, who named 
a Couneil of One Hundred thalf from the exiles, half from 
those within the ον} vested with absolute powers of life 
and death over all the ertizens, and authorized to trate a 
constitution fur the future government of the city. Until 

ΧΩ, Hedlen. vw. 3, 2%. but tie pretimipary treatmen? and 

Rae τὰ τὸ cont Breyer nS Coinplaints of the Phivwsan axidoa, 
One year there fern wall be ae mach 
pa we can pllow fer the blockade 
--porhips more than we gu@ght te 
allow, 


My ET OT TERE κα emt eh χαὶ 
Φ,171. τ᾿! 

Thit general expreasion othe 
matters relative to Phira4,7 com- 


prises te merely tha blockade, 
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this should be done, he left a garrison in the acropolis, 
with assured pay for six months. ! 

Had Agesipolis-hbeen alive, perhaps the Phliasians 
might have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent 
Hukatontarchy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,’ 
conducted themselves, we tc not know. But the pre- 
sumptions are all unfavourable, seeing that their situation 
as well as their power was analogous to that of the Thirty 
at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies clsewhere. 

‘The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiadés, and of 
Phlius to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place a.c. 379, 
nearly at the same time. 


‘Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 17--26. φιλεταιρεία or partisan-attachment 
2 The panegyrist of Agesilaus, οὐ his hero (Xenogh. Agesil. ἢ, 
finds hittle to commend in theese 1), 


Phlvasian prucecdiugs, except th 
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~ CHAPTER LAAVIT. 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE 
LACED-EMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT 
SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 B.C, 


Ar the beginning of 379 n.c., the empire of the Lacedz- 


B.C. 379. monians on land had reached a pitch never 
Great as- — before paralleled. On the sea, them fleet was 
cendency of but moderately powerful, and they soom to have 
mparta on a? te ᾿ Ε : ad 

and in held divided empire with Athens over the 
Mee: smaller islinds; while the larger islands (so far 


as we can make out) were independent of both, But the 
whole of inland Greece, both within and without Pelopon- 
nesus—except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the more 
powerful Thessalian cities—was now enrolled in the con- 
federacy dependent on Sparta. Her oecupation of Thebes, 
by a Spartan yarrison and an oligarchy of,local partisans, 
appeared to place her empire beyond all chance of success- 
ful attack; while the victorions close of the war against 
Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating sense of her 
far-reaching power. Ifer allres too -- governed as they were 
in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested ouSpartia--were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object 
Spavtieds of the same mingled fear and hatred (the first 
now fvared preponderant) as had been felt towards imperial 


asthe great Athens filty years befure, when she was desige 
despot of & 


Greece— nated as the “despot city.”! And this sentiment 
her Ou: was farther aggravated by the recent peace of 
federacy ἢ ς oO 

with the  Antalkidas, in every sense the work of Sparta: 
Persian which she bad first proenred, and afterwards 


king, atl . . Ἶ 
with ἢ... carried into execution. That peace was 4185 


κὰν of graceful enough as being dictated by the king 
Syracuze. ee é Bo ae ae ν ἘΜ 
of Persia, enforced in his name, and surrendering 


‘Thucyd. j. 121, rates τὰν "0,2. 
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to him al) the Asiatic Greeks. But it became yet more 
disgtaceful when the universal autonomy which it promised 
was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing better 
than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised 
to every city, but in violation of alltheacknowledged canons 
of right dealing between city and city—the most flagrant 
was, her recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at 
Thebes. Efler subversion (in alliance with, and partly for 
the benefit of, Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free 
Olynthian confederacy was hardly less offensive to every 
(jreck of large or Pan-hellenic patriotism. She appeared 
as the confederate of the Persian king on one side, of 
Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of the Syracusan 
despot Dionysius on a third—as betraying the independence 
of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
wiy of her own harmosts and partisah oligarchies, 
Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out 
incontestably as the head of Girecce. No man 
dared to call im question her headship, or to 
provoke resistance against it. The tone of pa- 
triofic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment 
ig manifested intwo eminent residents at Athens 
—Javsias and Isokrates. Of these two rhetors, 
the former composed an oration which he publicly read at 
Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olympiad, 
we, 351, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In this 
oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the 
ery of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, 
partly from the despot Dionysius of Syracuse.! He calls 


Strongcom- 
plaint of 
the rhetor 
Lyvias, ex- 
pressed at 
the Olympic 
festival of 
S84 HC, 


tUyxias, Frag. τας, xxxiii. 
(Olympie > ed. Bekker ap. Do onys. 


¢ Ω « . - . ~ 
ἢ We ayy, τ AGATH ITO THA. 


Hal. πάτο. de γᾶ, p. 520-024, 
RKeisk, 

vee ee OGY οὕτως αἰσγπῶς δια- 
χοιμ τ τ tye Via kata, nal reads μεν 
αὐτῆς Geta ὑπὴ τῷ λαράχρως, τηλλας 
δὲ πυλεῖς ὑπὸ τυραννῶν ἀναστάτηυς 
LETH TP ST. 
‘Osuiues γὰρ τοὺς χιυδὸ- 
νης καὶ μιγάλνυς val παντακύθεν 
περιαττήχοτας, Επίστασῆε δὲ, ὅτι 


VOR, iX. 


Wwassye, τῶν ὃς γρηματων pace- 
λες τααῖχς τὰ δὲ τῶ, TE Whew 
σωματα,τῶων ἡ χπανᾶχθχιδυνα- 
meverv γὺς δὲ πο)λὰς wht us χῇ- 
χτῆταις πολλὰς ὃ ὁ τυρχννῆς τῆς 
Σιχελίας. «νον oa 

wee ee Ὥστε ἄξιου-- τοὺς pays. 
VOUG μιμεῖσῃαι, οἱ τοὺς μὲν βυρβδηνυς 
ἐπεοίνδαν, τῆς ἀλλοτρίας ἐπιθυμοῦντας, 
τῆς σφετέρας αὐτῶν ἐστερῆσθαι τοὺς 
δὲ τυράννους εξελάσαντες,) χοινὴν 
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upon all Greeks to lay aside hostility and jealousies one 
with the other, and to unite in making head against these 
two really formidable enemies, as their ancestors had pre- 
viously done, with equal zeal for putting down despots and 
for repelling the toreigner. He notes the number of 
Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, whose 
creat wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite number 
of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was superior to 
anything ewhich the Greeks could muster; while the 
strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Recognising the Lacedeemonians as chiefs of 
(treece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the fire to extend itself from one city to 
another. They ought to look upon the misfortunes of 
those cities which had been destroyed, both by the Per- 
slans and by Dionysius, as coming home to themselves; not 
to wait patiently, until the two hostile powers had united 
their forces to attack the centre of Greece, which yet 
remained independent. 

Of the two cominon enemies—Artaxerxés and Diony- 
Demonstra- sius—whom Jysias thus denounces, the latter 
tion against’ had sent to this very Olympic festival a splen- 


the Syra- : ‘ ὰ cas 

Δ. did ΤΠ ποῦγν, or legation to offer solemn sucrifice 

ae in his name; together with several chariots to 
λ , 7 

at that | contend in the race, and some excellent rhap- 

festival, sodes to recite poems composed by himself. 

ἅτασι tye ἐλευθερὶυ γατόστησα), eoncert and dividing it between 


Yaupatia ὃς Δαχευχιμ νης ram, them (gee Ephori Fragm. 141, ed. 


κἀλιπτα, τοῦ POTS Puy pots sat, 
χαμένη τη he aig renee 
ρῷσι ᾽ Hf 08S Φ,τε: Ths ‘Laar- 
ta, AC, 

wee «Ὁ Tes ἡ ἐπι MIE OS 
τοῦ TISGITOS ὅτ, τί" 4 [4G ἀλλην 
τοίας Get τὰς τῶ, ἀπολύσω σης 
L5G 2% Nt Se see οὐἰχιιας 4545 
αὐχλεῖναὶγ ἕως ἃ, ἐπ αὐτοὺς ss 
σι δηιλκεις ἀμποτεηον, (Of Arta- 
ΧΟΥΧῸ and Dian βμι 1 5) ἐν Geass, 1.0Ὰ 
iw. ete ἐξόστι, tae τούτων ἢ 721) 
“ο)λῆῶ σαι, 

Ephorus appears to have afficimed 
that there was @ plan concerted be- 
tween the Persian king and Dsn- 


nysius, for attacking Greece in 


Didot), The assertion ig made hy tha 
rhetor Ariustendes, and the allusion 
to Ephorusis here preserved by tho 
Kebolmaat on Aristeidas (who how- 
uver id mistaken, in referring it to 
Dionysius the yutenger). Ariumteidis 
ascribes the frustration of this 
attack to the valour of two Athe- 
nian generally, Iphikratées and Timo- 
theus; the former of whom captured 
the fleet of Dianysins, while the 
latter defeated the Lacedwmonian 
fleet at Leonkas, But thesa avonta 
happened in 373-572 ας, when the 
power of Dionysius wee not so 
formidahic or agareasive ag it had 
beenb twaen s87-3%3 bL.c,; moreover 
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The Syracusan legation, headed by Thearidés, brother of 
Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestraents and lodged in 
a tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold 
and purple; such probably as had not been seen since the 
ostentatious display made by Alkibiadcs! in the ninetieth 
Olympiad (s.c. 420), While instigating the spectators pres- 
ent to exert themselves as Greeks for the liberation of 
their fellow-Greeks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias exhorted 
them to begin forthwith their hostile demonstration against 
the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 
which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the spec- 
tucle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears 
that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted 
upon.? Some persons assailed the tents, but were probably 
restrained by the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 


the ships of Dionysius taken by 
Iphikratas wereonly ten in namber, 
“a small squadron. Aristcidés ap- 
pears to me to have misconccived 
tho date to which the ἀνα τοῦ of 
phorus really referred. 

1 See Prouda-Andokidds cont. Al- 
kibiad, αὶ 30; and Ch. lv. of this 
History. 

3. Pionys. Hal. Judie. de Lysia, 
p. G19, Daoduor. xiv. 108, doses τινας 
TOP MATH διαρμπάϊει, Tag σχηνᾶς. 

Dionysius does not specify the 
date of this oration of ΤΥ εἶδα, bat 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 98 
~--,C, 38&8--the year before the peace 
of Antalkidag, On this point 1 
venture to depart from himy and 
assign it to Olympiad 99, or 354 
B.C., three yenrs after the peace, 
the rather as hig Olympic chrono- 
logy appears not clear, as may be 
been by comparing xv. 7 with xiv. 
109. 

1. The year ΒΒ Bc. was ἃ yoar 
of war, in which Sparta with her 
allies on one side-and Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, and Arygos, on the 
other--were carrying on strenuous 
hoatilities. The war would hinder 
the four last-mentioned states from 
sending any public legation to 
sacrifice at the Olympic festival. 


Lysias,as anAthenian metic, could 
hardly have gone there at all; but 
he certainly could not have gone 
there to make a public and bold 
oratorical demonstration. 

2. The language of Ly 585 implies 
that the speech was delivered after 
the ecssion of the Asiatic Grecks 
to Persia—demy πολλὰ use αὐτῆς 
(Ελλάδος) ὄντα ὑπὸ τῷ Fre 32pm, ἄρ. 
This is quite pertinent after the 
peace of Antalhidas; but not at 
all admissible before that peace. 
The came may be said about the 
phrase --19 yoo abhetsias δεῖ πὰς 
τῶν ατηγωλύτων Taesesas νομίζειν, 
ahd ocvtixe; Which must be referred 
to the recent suljection af the 
Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of 
the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Jionysius. 

3. In ΔΒ u.c.—when Athens and 
#0 large a portion of the greater 
cities of Greece were at war with 
Sparta and therefoure contesting 
her headship--Lysias would hardly 
have publicly talked of the Spar- 
tans as ἡγεμόνες τῶν “Ἑλλγνων, οὐχ 
ἀδιχως. χαὶ διὰ τὴ, ἐμφύτην ἀρετὴν 
χαι διὰ tae πρὴς τῶν σολξβμον ἐπι- 
otruny. This remark is made also 
by Sievers (Geschich, Griech. bis 
zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 138). 
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Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech 
of Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and 
sympathies which agitated the Olympic crowd in 8.0. 384, 
This was the first Olympic festival after the peace of An- 
talkidas; a festival memorable, not only because it again 
brought thither Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, and 
Argeians, who must have been prevented by the preceding 
war from coming either in z.c. 385 or in 5.0. 392—but also 
as it exhibited the visitors and Theéries from the Asiatic 
Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed over 
by Sparta to the Persians—and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 
had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hard- 
ship of their new lot, and against Sparta as having be- 
trayed them; complaints, which would call forth genuine 
sympathy in the Athenians, Thebans, and all others who 
had submitted reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. 
There was thus a large body of sentiment prepared to 
respond to the declamations of uysias. And many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on 
the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful 
assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian world 
was on fire! at both sides; that Asiaties, Italians, and Si- 
cilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxés and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in 
great danger. 

It is casy to see how much such feeling of grief and 
shaine would tend to raise antipathy agamst 
Sparta. Lysias, in that portion of his speech 
which we possess, disguises his censure against 
her under the forms of surprise. Dut Tsokrateés, who com- 
posed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
nay perhaps have been read at the next Olympte festival 
of ac. 380), speaks out more planly. He denounces the 


Vanegsrical 
oratton of 
Pagohrates, 


Lacedeemoulans as trnitors 


Nor would he have deelaimed so 
erdently aganat the Peryian king, 
wt atime when Athens wera still 
notdespairing of Persian aid against 
Nparta 

On thea grounds (a4 well us on 
wshere whicn I shall «tate when I 


to the general security and 


recutnt the Iiatory of Dionysius), 
it apprars to me that this orate 
of Lysias is unsuitable to nc, 388 
~—but porfectly suitable τὸ G84 b.c, 

' Lyaas, Urat @lymp. Frag. 
γαλήμῖν THe Ῥιλλάδαᾳ περιλρώσιν, 
dc. 
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freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well 
as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities—all in the interest of their own 
selfish ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and 
self-acting Hellenic world was every day becoming con- 
tracted into a narrower space, when the presiding city 
Sparta assisted Artaxerxés, Amyntas, and Dionysius to 
absorb it—and herself undertook unjust aggressions 
against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlins, and Mantineia.! 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokratés, 
would be sufficient to show the measure which 
intelligent contemporaries took, both of the 
state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, 
during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
Antalkidas (387--379 x.c.). But the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon is still more emphatic in 
his condemnation of Sparta. Having described her trium- 
phant and seemingly unassailable position atter the sub- 
jugation ofOlynthus and Phlius, he proceeds to say 2--- could 
produce numerous other incidents, bothinandout of Greece, 
to prove that the gods take careful note of impious men 
and of evil-doers; but the events which 1 am now about to 
relate are quite suflicient. The Lacedemonians, who had 
sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated their 


Censure 
upon Sparta 
pronounced 
by the 
philo-Laco- 
nian Xeno- 
phon. 


' Taokrates, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 5. 
145, 146. compare his Orat. witli. 
(De Pace) 9. 122; and Diodor. xv. 
23, 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent 
twenty triremes to join the Lace- 
damoniangs at the Hellespont, a 
few months before the peace of 
Antalkidas (Xenophon, Hellen. v. 
1, 26). 

2 Xon. Hellen. v. 4, 1. [odd 
μὲν ove ἄν τις ἔχοι χαὶ ἄλλα λέγειν, 
χαὶ ᾿ξλληνιχὰ χαὶ βαρβαριχά, ὡς 
Heat οὔτε τῶν ἀπεβοῦντων O° te τῶν 
ἀπόσια ποιολότ., ἀμελοῦσι νῦν Ys 
μὴν λέξω τὰ προχειίμενα. ΔΛαχεῦαι- 
μόνιοί τε γὰρ, οἱ ὁμήσαντες abtavG- 
μοὺς ἐάαειν τὰς πόλεις, τὴν ἐν 
βήθαις ἀχρόπολιν χατασχόντες, ox’ 
αὐτῶν μόνην τῶν ἀδικηθέντων éxo- 
λάσθησι,, τρῶώτοι οὐδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑνός τῶν 
πώκοτε ἀνθρωπων χρχατηθέντες. Τοὺς 


τε τῶν πολιτῶν εἰσαγαγοντας εἰς τὸν 
ακπυπηλδιν asta, χαὶ βουλγθέντος 
Δαχιῤσιμλοις τῇ» πόλιν δουλεύειν, 
ὥστε αὐτοὶ τυραννεῖν cee νος τύ 
τούτω, Ἵηγὴ» ἑπτὰ μονὴ τῶ; ou- 
[OeTM Verse καταλῦσχι. 

This passage is properly char- 
acterized by Dr. Peter (in his 
Commentatio Critica iu Xcnophon- 
tis Hellenica, Hall, 1837, p. 82) ἃς 
the turning-point in the history— 

“Hoo igitur in loco quast edi- 
tiore operis sui Xenophon = gub- 
sistit, atque uno in conspectu 
Spartanos, et ad sua falicitatis 
fastigigm aecendere videt, et rur- 
sus ab eo delabi: tant& autem 
diviny justitie conscientiA tangi- 
tur in hae Spartanorum fortun& 
conspicum, ut vix suum judicium, 
quanquain id solet facere, suppres- 
serit.” 
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oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged—though no 
one on earth had ever before triumphed over them. And 
the Theban faction who had introduced them into the 
citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their ¢ity should 
be enslaved to Sparta in order that they might rule des- 
potically themselves—were put down by no more than 
seven assailants, among the exiles whom they ‘had 
banished.” 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
ascendency, entertained towards Sparta by 
neutral or unfriendly Greeks, when Xenophon, 
alike conspicuous for his partiality to her and 
for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these 


His manner 
of marking 
the point of 
transition in 
his history 


Sah decisive words in ushering in the commg phase 
ulory to of Spartan humiliation, representing it as a 
Spartan well-merited judgement from the gods? The 
disgiace, ξ 


sentence which 1 have just translated marks, in 
the commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, 
the same moment of pointed contrast and transition—past 
glory suddenly and unexpectedly darkened by supervening 
inisfortune—which is foreshadowed in the narrative of 
Thucydidés by the dialogue between the Athenian envoys 
and the Melian! council; or in the Uddipus and Antigoné 
of Sophoklés,? by the warnings of the prophet Teiresias. 
The government of Thebes had now been for three 
years (since the blow struck by Phobidas) in 


B.C. 379. ‘ * x . ; d 
the hands of Leontiudés and his oligarchical 


Sauer Ges partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in 
sre the Kadmeia. Respecting the details of its 
lito: proceedings we have scuree any information. 
Kpurtan We can only (as above remarked) judge of it 


oligarchy, 
with the 
Rpartan 
Rarrison 
in they 
Kadmeia— 
Oppreaarve 
and tyran- 
nical gov- 
ernment, 


by analegy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, 
and of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which tt’ 
was exactly similar in origin, position, and 
interests. That the general spirit of it must 
have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious—-we 
cannot dogbt; though in what degree we have 
no means of knowing. The appetites of uncon- 


trolled rulers, as well as those of a large foreign garrison, 
would ensure such a result: besides which, those rulers 


1 Sen above in thie History—- 
the clause of Chapter lve. 


* Soph. dip. Tyr. 450; Antigon. 
106%, 
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must have been in constant fear of risings or conspiracies 
amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw their city 
degraded, from being the chief of the Baotian federation, 
into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, and 
had been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So 
strongly did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from 
these exiles, that they hired assassins to take them off by 
private murder at Athens; and actually succeeded in thus 
killing Androkleidas, chief of the band and chief successor 
of the deceased Ismenias—though they missed their blows 
at the rest.1 And we may be sure that they made the 
prison in Thebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 150 prisoners were 
found in it when the government was put down,? but also 
that in the fervour ot that revolutionary movement, the 
slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, that his 
corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of Theban 
women.’ In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the women 
not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public;4 so that this furious 
demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been 
generated by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure 
shelter, but genuine sympathy with their com- 
plaints against Lacedemonian injustice. The 
generous countenance which had been shown 
by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to 


Discontent 
at Thehea, 
though 
under come 
pression. 


: Thebdban 
Thrasybulus and the other Athenian refugees, exsies at 
during the omnipotence of the Thirty—was Athens. 


' Plutarch, Pelopidas, οι ὁ: com- 
pare Plutarch, Do Gen, Socr ς, 29. 
p. 596 BR. 


democratic party, named Amphi- 
theusy. He was about to be shortly 
executed, and the conspirators, 


3. Xonoph. Wellen. v. 4, 14. 

δ Vutarch, De Gen. Socr, ὁ 88. 

Ὁ. 698 B.C. ᾧ χαὶ psi ἡμέραν 

ἐπε ιὲησαν ARE πρησέκτυσιν GIR 

ὀλίγαι γυναῖχες, 
Among the 

Vistinguished 


prisonors 
Theban 


was A 
of =the 


personally attached to him, seem 
to have accelerated the huur of 
their plot partly to preserve his 
life (Piutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p, 
&77 BD. p. 686 F.). 

“The language of Plutarch (De 
Gen, Socrat. c. 33. p. 693 C.) is 
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now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune to 
both cities;t and requited too in defiance of the menaces 
of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled . 
—as she had in the earlier occasion demanded that the 
Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these ‘heban exiles. however, was all that Athens 
could do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power 
—and seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the 
existing government of Thebes was firmly seated, and had 
the citizens completely under control. Administered by a 
small faction, Archias, Philippus, Hypatés, and Leontiadés 
(among whom the two first were at this moment polemarchs, 
though the last was the most energetic and resolute)—it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 
1500 Lacedeemonians and allies,? under Lysanoridas and 
two other harmosts, in the Kadmeia—as well as by the 
Lacedeemonian posts in the other Beeotian cities around— 
Orchomenus, Thespie, Platawa, 'Tanagra, &c. Though the 
general body of Theban sentiment inthe city was decidedly 
adverse to the government, and though the young men 
while exercising in the palaestra (gymnastic exercises being 
more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication 
the ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism—yet. 


illustrated by the description given 
in the harangue of Lykuryus cont. 
Levkrat. (c. xt. 6. 4)—of the uni- 
versal alarm prevalent in Athens 
after the battle of Charoneia, 
such that even the women could 
not stay in their houses—-dsaitns 
αὑτῶν χαὶ τῆς rH) ews 
dc. Οορῖγο aizo the wards οὐ 
Makaris, in the Hoerakleidm of 
Kuripidées, 475. and Dindor. xiit. 
55-—-in his dcecription of the cap- 
ture of Selinus in Sicily 

! Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6, 

See this sentiment of gratitnde 
on the part of Athenian democrats, 
towards those Thebana who had 
sheltered them at Thebes during 
the «xile along with Thrasybulus 
—atrikingly brought out in an 
oration of Lysias, of which anfor- 
tunatesy only ἃ fragment remaing 


HOOT IEG, 


(ΠΣ τᾶς, Frag, 4n, 47, Bokk ; Dia. 
ny4. Hal. Judie. de Iso, p, 604), 
The apesker of this oration had 
been recerved at Thebes by Kephi- 
sodotas the father of Pherenikus ; 
ths latter was now in uexile at 
Athens; and the speaker had not 
ouly welcomed him (Pherenikus) 
to hi« house with brotherly atfer- 
tion, but aleao delivered this oration 
on hia behalf befora the Dihae- 
tery, Pheronikns having rightfnl 
claims on the property feft hehind 
by the a-sagsinated Androkleidas, 

7 Diodor, xv 25; Fiutareh, Pe- 
lopiday, ©. J2. Plutarch, De Gon, 
Socr. σ᾽ 17. p, 646 BK, 

Tn another pas«age of tho trea. 
tixe (the last sentence but one) he 
sgotadown the numbora inthe Karl- 
πιο δ f000; but the sutaller 
number la mort hlikaly to be true. 
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all manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, 
and the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as 


the citadel, were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling 


minority. ! 


For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens 


waited in hopes of some rising at home, or some 

ositive aid from the Athenians. At length, 
in the third winter after their flight, they began 
to despair of encouragement from either quar- 
ter, and resolved to take the initiative upon 
themselves. Among them were numbered 
several men of the richest and highest families 
at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, 
and of training establishments for contending 
at the various festivals: Pelopidas, Mellon, 


The Theban 
exiles at 
Athens, 
after wait- 
ing some 
time in 
hopes of a 
rising at 
Thebes, re- 
solve to 
vegin a 
movement 
themselves. 


Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pherenikus, and others. ? 
Of these the most forward in originating aggressive 


measures, though almost the youngest, was 
Pelopidas; whose daring and self-devotion, in 
an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his 
comrades. The exiles, keeping up constant 
private correspondence with their friends in 
Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a 
blow. Yet nothing less would be sufficient than 
the destruction of the four rulers, Leontiadés 


and his colleagues—nor would any one within, 


the city devote himself to so hopeless a danger. 
It was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, 
and five or ten other exiles (the entire band is 


Pelopidas 
takes the 
lead— 

he, with 
Mellon and 
five other 
exiles, 
undertakes 
the task of 
destroying 
the rulers’ 
of Thebes. 
Co-opera- 
tion of 
Phy llidag 
the secre- 
tary, and 
Charon at 
Thebes. 


differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, twelve) 
undertook to execute, Many of their friends in Thebes 
came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. ὁ, 4. Ὁ, 
877 1}: ὁ. 17. p. 587 Bs c. 25. p. 594 
C; ὦ. 27. p. 605 A. 

2 Piutuaeb, Pelopidas, ὁ. 7, &. 

Plutarch, Do Gen. Socrat. αι 17. 
Ὁ. 587 ἡ, Τῶν Μέλλωνος ἀρματη- 
λατῶν ἐπιστάτης. «νον νον ρ΄ οὐ 
Χλιδωνα λέγειςν τὸν χέλητι τὰ Ἤραϊχ 
ονἱχίυντα PEG ITV | 
> Xcnophon says seven Mellen. 


v. 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Corneltus 
Nepos say fwelve (Plutarch, De 
Gen. Socr.c. 2. Ὁ. 476 C.; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, ὁ. 8-13; Cornel. Nepos, 
Palopidas, c. 2). 

It ia remarkable that Xenophon 
never mentions the name of Pelo- 
pidas in this conspiracy ; norindced 
«with ono exception) throughout 
hie Hollenica. 
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embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the 
secretary of the polemarchs; next to him, Charon, an 
eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, having been dis- 
patched to Athens on official business, entered into secret 
conference with the conspirators, concerted with them the 
day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to 
provide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. 
Charon not only promised them concealment in his house, 
from their first coming within the gates, until the moment 
of striking their blow shonld have arrived—but also 
entered his name to share in the armed attack. Never- 
theless, in spite of such partial encouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily tor 
its success, Epaminondas, for example—who now tor the 
first time comes before us—resident at Thebes, and not 
merely sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, 
but also bound to him by intimate friendship—dissuaded 
others from the attempt, and declined participating in it. 
He announced distinctly that he would not become an 
accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears that there were 
men among the exiles whose violence made him fear that 
they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively 
against Leontiadés and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence 
against other political enemies. ! 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyl- 
nc. 379, das the secretary, who had prepared an evening 
Plane of — PANquet for Archias and Philippus, in celebra- 
Phylidas tion of the period when they were yoing out of 
oda office as polemarchs—and who had promised on 
conapira- that occasion to bring into their company some 
tora into | women remarkable for beauty, as well as of the 

whes anc . “ᾶ4.. Ν 1 

the govern. best families in Thebes.2 In concert with the 
nent house general body of Theban exiles at Athens, who 
--he invites : : 
the pote. held themselves ready on the borders of Attica, 
marcha to together with some Athenian sympathisers, to 
aw banquet. r Α . 

march to Thebes the instant that they should 
receive intimation—and im concert also with two out of 


ΙΕ Plutarch, De Gen. bour. c.3 yp. {1} €.; Plutarch, Pelopid. ς, 9, 
576 Bey p. 577 A, The Theban women were distin- 

7 Xen. Hellen. v 4, 4. τὰς στρ guished for majestic Ogure and 
σατὰς κα' χη λθ στη Cine th Ae tae. beauty (Dikwarchus, Vit. τσ, p. 
Plutarch, De Gen. Buen ὦ, top. ΠῚ, ed. bude). 
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the ten Stratégi of Athens, who took on themselves pri- 
vately to countenance the enterprise, without any public 
vote-—Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five ecompanions,1 
crossed Kitheron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December 8.0. 379; they were disguised as 
rustics or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed 
dagger; and they got within the gates of Thebes one by 
one at nightfall, just when the latest farming-men were 
coming home from their fields. All of them arrived safe 
at the house of Charon, the appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not 
been turned back, and the whole scheme frus- ,, . nemo 
trated. For a Theban named Hipposthenidas, very nearly 
friendly to the conspiracy, but faint-hearted, frustrated 
who had been let into the secret against the which pre- 
will of Phyllidas—became so frightened as the feuted 

: : Hidon 
moment of execution approached, that he took from de- 
upon hinself, without the knowledge of the rest, livering his 
to dispatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, ™°***8" 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to 
meet his master on the road, and to desire that he and his 
comrades would go back to Attica, since circumstances 
had happened to render the project for the moment 
impracticable. Chlidon, yoing home to fetch his bridle, but 
not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where it 
was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last 
confessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. Chhdon 
became so irritated with this delay, that he got into loud 
altercation with his wife, who on her part wished him ill- 
luck with his journey. He at last beat her, until neigh- 
bours ran in to mterpose. His departure was thus acci- 
dentally frustrated, so that the mtended message of 
countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way.? 

᾿ Ju the house of Charon they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Ar- 
chias and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his 
plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment 


i VPurtarch (Pelopid. « 26; Dao «a 

ten. Soer, c. 26. p, 594 ἢ.) men- Ὁ Plutarch, Pelopidas, ¢. &; Plu- 
tions Menckloidés, Damoklotdas, tarch, De Gen. Socrat. 17, p. 588 
and Thoopompuse among them. 180. ¢. 18, p. oe7 1)... 
Compare Cornel. Mepos, Pulopid. 
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when the two polemarchs had become fullof wine, in female 


Pelopidas 
and Mellon 
get secretly 
into 
Thebes,and 
conceal 
themselves 
in the house 
of Charon. 
Sudden 
summons 
sent by the 
polematcly 
to Charon. - 
Charon 
places his 
son in the 
hands of 
Pelupidas 
asa 
hostage — 
warning to 
the pole- 
marchs 
from 
Athens-— 
they Ieave 
it unread. 


suspicion, 


attire, as being the women whose visit was ex- 
pected. The hour had nearly arrived, and they 
were preparing to’ play their parts, when an 
unexpected messenger knocked at the door, 
summoning Charon mstantly into the presence 
of the polemarchs. All within were thunder- 
struck with the summons, which seemed to imply 
that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the 
timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among 
them that Charon must obey at once. Neverthe- 
less he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive 
lest the friends whom he had sheltered should 
suspect him of treachery towards themselves 
and their cause. Before departing, therefore, 
he sent tor his only son, a youth of fifteen and 
of conspicuous promise in every way. ‘This 
youth he placed in the hands of Pelopidas, as 
a hostage for his own fidehty. But Pelopidas 
and the rest, vehemently disclaiming — all 
entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the 


reach of that danger in which all were now involved. 
Charon, however, could not be prevailed on to comply, and 
left his son among them to share the fate of the rest. Ele 
went into the presence of Archias and Philippus; whom 
he found already half-intoxicated, but informed, by intel- 
ligence from Athens, that @me plot, they knew not by 
whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question hin, 
as a known friend of the exiles; but he had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague 
suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to resuine their 
conviviality.'| He was allowed to retire and rejoin his 
friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure—so many 
were the favourable chances which befel these nnprovident 


Φ 
1Xenophandoe« not mentionthis ἄς, ἐν, 4, 3). 

separate summons and visit of The anrvedote js mentioned In 

Charon to the polemarcha-—nor both the compositions of Plutarch 


(he Gren, ρον, c, 28, p. 695; and 
Polopidas, ὁ. %), and ia too interaat- 
ing to he omitted, heing parfectly 
consistent with what wo read in 
Xenophon; theugh it has porhaps 
somowhat of a thektrical air. 


anything about the scene with his 
son. He only notices Charon as 
having harboured the conspirators 
in his house, and seems even to 
apeak of him as a person of httle 
Consequence πε mapa Napier thet, 
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men—a fresh message was delivered to Archias the pole- 
march, from his namesake Archiasthe Athenian Hierophant, 
giving an exact account of the names and scheme of the 
conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger who bore this 
dispatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation, that 
it related to very serious matters. “Serious matters for 
to-morrow,” said the polemarch, as he put the dispatch, 
unopened and unread, under the pillow of the couch on 
which he was reclining. ! 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philippus 
impatiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce phytiidas 
the women according to his promise. Upon this brings the 


the secretary retired, and brought the conspira- tors, in J 
tors, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining 
chamber, then going back to the polemarchs, he 
informed them that the women would not come 
in unless all the domestics were first dismissed. 
An order was forthwith given that these latter 
should depart, while Phyllidas took care that 
they should be well provided with wine at the 
lodging of one among theirnumber. The pole- 


tors, in fe- 
male attire, 
into the 
room where 
the pole- 
marchs are 
banquet- 
ting— 
Archias, 
Vhilippus, 
and Ka- 
beirichus 
are assas- 


marchs were thus Jeft only with one or two sinated. 

friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as themselves; 
among them Kabcirichus, the archon of the year, who 
always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close 
to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended 
women into the banqueting-room,; three of them attired as 
ladies of distinction, the four others following as female 
attendants. Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, 
were quite sufficient as disguise—even had the guests at 
table been sober—until they sat down by the side of the 
polemarchs; and the instant of lifting their veils was the 
signal for using their daggers. Archias and Philippus were 
slain at once and with little resistance; but Kabeirichus 


Plutarch, Pelopidas, ον 10; Plu- 
tarch, Duo Gen. doer. c. 30. p. 596 
WV. Eig αὔριον τὰ σπουδαῖα, 

This ocourrence also finds no 
place in the narrative of Xenophon, 
Cornelhhus Nepar, Peloprdas, σ. 3. 
fincas (Pollorcetic. 31) makes a 


general reference to the omission 
of immediate opening of letters 
arrived, as having caused the 
capture of the Kadmeia; which waa 
however only its remote conse- 
quence, 
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with his spear tried to defend himself, and thus perished 
with the others, though the conspirators had not originally 
intended to take his Fife, 

Having been thus far successful, ee conducted 
Leontiaaas three of the conspirators—Pelopidas, Kephiso- 
und Hy-  dorus, and Damokleidas—to the house of Leon- 
yates 2ro tiadés, into which he obtained admittance by 
their announcing himself as the bearer of an order 
mone: from the polemarchs. Leontiadés was reclining 
after supper, with his wife sitting spinning wool by his 
side, when they entered his chamber. Being a brave and 
powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Kephisodorus in the throat; a desperate struggle 
then ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow 
doorway, where there was no room for a third to approach. 
At length, however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, 


3 The description given by Xeno- 
phon, of this assassination of 
the pelemarchs at Thebes, differs 
materially from that of Plutarch, 
[ follow Xenophon in the main, 
introducing however several of 
the details found in Plutarch, 
which are interesting, and which 
have the air of being authentic. 

Xenophon himselfintimates (Hul- 
len. v. 4, 7), that besides the story 
yviven in the text, there was also 
unother story told by some—that 
Mellon and his compamons had 
got access to the pole marchs mn 
the guise of drunken revellers. It 
14. this latter story which Plutarch 
bas adopted, and which carrres 
him into mnany details quite in- 
consistent with the narrative of 
Xenophon, I think the story, of 
the cuonapirators having been intro- 
duced in fernale attire, thea inore 
probable of the two. It ts borne 
out by the exact analogy of what 
Herodotus tells us respecting 
Alcxander son of Amyntas, prince 
of Macedonia (Herod. v. 26), 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 
19,11; Plutarch, De Gen. Bocrat, 
c. 91. op, 497, Polyennus (ii. 4, 


4) gives ἃ story with many 
different circumstances, yet agree- 
ing in the fact that Pelopidas 
in female attire killed the NSpar- 
tan general, The story alluded 
to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 10), 
though he names both Thehes and 
Archias, can hardly refer to this 
event. 

it is Plutarch however who men- 
tions the pregence of Kabeirichus 
the archon at the banquet, and the 
curious Theban custom that the 
archon during hia year of office 
never left ont of his hand the 
consecrated spear, As a Beotian 
horn, Plutarch was doubtless famil- 
iar with these old custome, 

From what otherauthors Plutarch 
copied the abundant details of this 
revolution at Thebos, which he 
interweaves in the life of Polopidas 
and iu the treatise called De Genio 
Socratis--we do not ον, Some 
critics suppose him to have borrow. 
ed from Dionysodérus and Anaxis 
- Beeotian historiane whose work 
comprived this penod, butof wham 
not a single fragment is preserved 
(seo Frain, Histor. Gree. ed. Didat, 
vol. ii, p 84), 
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after which they retired, enjoining the wife with threats 
to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
‘They then went to the house of Hypatés, whom they slew 
while he attempted to escape over the roof. 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes, bauer now put to death, Phylidas phyniidas 
proceeded with the conspirators to the prison. oPéns the | 
Here the gaoler, a confidential agent in the fets free the 
oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated prisoners. 
to admit him; but was slain by a sudden thrust ay and 
with his spear, so as to ensure free admission to ™any other 
all. To berate the prisoners, probably for the sieeiar 
most part. men of kindred politics with the con- 3rms. 
spirators—to furnish them with arms taken from the battle- 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes—and to 
range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion— 
were the next proceedings; after which they began to feel 
some assurance of safety and triumph.?: Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas, apprised of what had occurred, were the first who 
appeared in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause; 
while proclamation was everywhere made aloud, through 
heralds, that the despots were slain—that Thebes was 
free—-and that all Thebans who valued freedom should 
muster im arms in the market-place. There were at that 
moment in Thebes many trumpeters who had come to 
contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arms.3 


Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9; Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 11, 12; and De Gen. Soer. 
p.697 D--F. Here again Kenaphon 
and Pjutarch differ; the latter 
represents that Pelopidas got into 
the dinouse of Leontiadés without 
Phyllidag—which appears to ime 
altogether improbable, On the 
ather hand, Xenophon inentions 
nothing ahout the defence of Leon- 
tindés and his personal conflict 
with Pelopidas, which 1 copy from 
Tutarch. So brave aman as ΤΠ, 60} - 
tiadds, awake and sober, would 
not Jet himself be slain without 


a defence dangerous to assailants. 
Plutarch, in anotherplaca, singles 
out the death of Leontiadds ag the 
marking circumstauce of the whole 
glorious enterprise, and the most 
impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch 
—Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum—p. 1009 A-E.). 

a2 Xenoph. Hollen. v. 4, &; Plu- 
tarch, Pelop.c, 12; De Gen, Soer. p. 
698 BR. 

* This is a curious piece of detail, 
which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Boer. οι 34 p. 698 }).). 

The Orchomenian Inecriptions 
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Although during the darkness surprise was the pre- 


Universal 
joy among 
the citizens 
on the en- 
suing morn- 
ing, when 
the event 
was known. 
General is- 
sembly in 
the market- 
place— 
Pelopidas, 
Melton, and 
(baron are 
named the 
tirst Βωο- 
tarchs., 


valent feeling, and no one knew what to do—-yet 
so soon as day dawned, and the truth became 
known, there was but one feeling of joy and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm among the majority of the 
citizens.!- Both horsemen and hoplites hastened 
in arms to the agora. Here for the first time 
since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Pheebidas, 
a formal assembly of the Theban people was con- 
vened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
conspirators presented themselves. The pricsts 
of the city crowned them with wreaths, and 
thanked them in the name of the local gods; 
while the assembly hailed them with acclama- 


tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charcn as the first renewed 
Beeotarchs.?- The revival of this title, which had been 
dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event 
of no mean significance; implying not merely that Thebes 
had waked up again into frecdom, but that the Bwotian 
confederacy also had been, or would be, restored. 
Messengers had been forthwith dispatched by the 
Aid to the conspirators to Attica to communicate their 
cunspira- success; upon which all the remaining exiles, 
tors trom : . . 
with the two Athenian generals privy to the 


private 

ee plot and a body of Athenian volunteers, er corps 
ΔΊΒΟΥΒ mn . 

Aftica. francs, al of whom were ready on the borders 


Alarm of 
the Spar- 
fans in the 
Cadineia - 


awaiting the summons—flocked to Thehes to 
complete the work. The Spartan generals, on 
their side also, sent to Platawa and Thespie for 


" end . : : 
tora. ald. During the whole night, they had been 
‘orcementy. listracted and alarmed by the disturbanee in 


the city; lights showing themselves here and there with 
trumpets sounding and shouts fur the recent suceess.4 
Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the polemarchs, from 


in Boeckh’aolliction reeard the ia attested by Xenophon. no very 
prizes given to these Zaireyarst willing witness ~Hitlen. wv. 4, 
or tsumpeters (see Boeckb, Corp, 9 s-20 δ᾽ ἥμερα 2, sal greta ἣν 


Inser, No 1644, 15%5, ἄσ ). 

‘Lhe unanimous yoy with which 
the consummation of the ravolution 
was weleamed in Thebes~-and the 
ardour with which thecitizens turn- 
edoutto support ithy armed fource— 


τὸ Ὑ:γυ τη oe, TAZ δὴ γαὶ χε ae  ῖται 
καὶ ge ἵπττις σὺ, τοῖς ὅπλοις εξζεβυὴ- 
ΠΟΥ͂Ν 

2 Plutarch, Pelop. ὁ. 12. 

> Plutarch, De Gen. Soer. p. 508 
In; Belop. c. 12. 
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whom they had been accustomed to receive orders, they 
knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they were 
doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 
party, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from 
the forces at Plateea and Thespixw. But these forces were 
not permitted even to approach the city-gate; beingvigor- 
ously charged,as soon as they came in sight, by the newly- 
mustered ‘Cheban cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. 
The Lacedwmonians in the citadel were thus not only left 
without support, but saw their enemies in the city rein- 
forced by the other exiles, and by the auxiliary volunteers. ! 


Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Beotarchs 


found themselves at the head of a body of armed 
citizens, full of devoted patriotism and un- 
animous in hailing the recent revolution. They 
availed themselves of this first burst of fervour 
io prepare for storming the Kadmeia without 
delay, knowing the importance of forestalling 
all aid from Sparta. «And the citizens were 
already rushing up to the assault—-proclamation 
hemg made of Jarge rewards to those who 
should first foree their way in—when the Lace- 
diemonian commander sent proposals for a ca- 
pitulation.? Uudisturbed egress from Thebes, 
with the honours of war, being readily guaran- 
teed to him by oath, the Kadmeia was then 
surrendered. Ags the Spartans were marching 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the ταν: 
party went forth alsa. But against these latter 
the exasperation of the victors was so ungovern- 
able, that several of the most odious were 
seized as they passed, and put to death; in some 


Pelopidas 
and the 
Thebans 
prepare to 
Sterm the 
Kadmeia— 
the Loce- 
demonran 
garrison 
capitniate 
and are dis- 
εν ρα τὸ 
several of 
the oligar- 
hical 'Phe- 
hane are 
puttodeath 
intryimy to 
gO away 
along with 
them. The 
harmost 
who surrene 
dered the 
Kadmera is 
put to 
death by 
the 
Spartans. 


Xenophon expressly mentions 
that the Athenians who were in- 
vited to come, and who actually 
did come, to Thebes, were the two 
generals and the volunteers; all of 
whom were before privy to the 
plot and were in readiness on the 
borders of Attica--toxg πρὸς tats 
ὁρίοις ᾿Αθηναίω, xat τοὺς Gao τῶν 
στρατηγῶν--οἱ ᾿Λθηναῖοι ane τῶν 
ὁρίων ἤδη παρῆσαν (Mellon. v. 4, 

+ 


VOL. ΙΧ, 


9, 10).Ψ 
* Xen. Wellen. vw. 4,10, 11. προσ- 
€3>} av πρὸς τῆν ἀγρύπολι,-- τὴν πρὸν 
θυμὶχ, τῶν 
ἑώωριίον, ἄς, 
Diodorus, xv. 28. 


πρησιοντῶν ATAVTWY 
ἔπιιτα τοὺς NO- 
λίτας ent ths ελτυδερία, παραχαλὲ- 
ααύτις (the sucecssful Theban cone 
apirators, Pelopidas, 46.) auvép- 
yous ἔσχον ἅπαντας τοὺς O7- 
βαίους. 


Χ 
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tases, even their children along with them. And more of 
them would have been thus dispatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxicty, exerted every 
effort to get them out of sight and put them into safety. 
We are not told—nor is it certain—that these Thebans 
were protected under the capitulation. Even had they 
been so, however, the wrathful impulse might still have 
prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kad- 
meia without a blow, two were put to death, the third 
was heavily fined and banished by the authorities at 
Sparta.2) We do not know what the fortifications of the 
Kadmeia were, nor how far it was provisioned. But we 
ean hardly wonder that these ofhcers were considered to 
have dishonoured the Lacedemonian arms, by making no 
attempt to defend it: when we recollect that hardly more 
than tour or five days would be required to procure adc- 
quate relief from hoime—and that torty-three years after- 
wards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main- 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from Hlyria.} 
The first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the 
conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, appears to have 
communicated at the same time that the garrison had 
evacuated the Kudmeia and was in full retreat, with a 
train of Thehan exiles from the defeated party.! 


'XNen, Helter 

~ Xen, Hellen. 
xv. 27, 

Plutarch (Pelop ἃ, σι 13) ane- 
ment~ the theatrical effecthy sayy 


τ, ἃ, 12. 
v. 4,13: Dindor., 


that the Lacedamonian garrison an 
ios retreat, actually met at Mo gars 
the rejnforcentut, und r King 
Kleombrotaus, which bad advanced 
thus far, on their march to relieve 
toe Kadmesa, Put thiaoms highly 
improbable, The account of Neno- 
pion dutunatesd that the 
Kadmeiw was suirendercdl on the 
nent moming after the nocturnal 
movement, The commanders capit- 
ulated in the first moment of 
distraction and despeir, without 
even standing an ΔΎ, 
ὁ Arian, 1. 6. 


clearly 


ὁ In recounting this revolution 
at Thebes, and the proceedings of 
the Athenians in regard to at, I 
have followed Xenophon almost 
entirely. 

Diodorgs (xv. 25, 28) concurs with 
Xenophon in stating that the The. 
ban exiles wot back from Attics 
te Thebes by night, partly through 
the concurrence of the Athenrang 
(πο στ sou. ere τῶ ONY σ1..}}}. 
Stew the ralerg - called the citizens 
to freedom next morning, finding 
all hearty in the cause and then 
proceeded to besiege the 1200 Lace. 
démontansg and Peloponnesioana in 
the KRaglimeia, 

But after thus much of agrece 
ment, Diodoarng states what follow. 
ed, in a manner quite ind@uaistent 


Crap, LXXVII, 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock 
upon the Grecian wonld. With a modern reader, the 


with Xenophon; thus (he tells us)— 

The Lacedamonian commander 
sent instant intelligence to Sparta 
of what had happened, with request 
for a reinforcement. The Thebans 
at once attempted to storm the 
Kadmeia, but were repuised with 
great loss, both of killed and 
wounded. Fearing that they might 
not be able to take the fort before 
reinforcement should come from 
Sparta, they sent envoys to Athens 
to ank for aid, reminding the Athe- 
nians that they (the Thebans) had 
helped to emancipate Athens from 
the Thirty, and to restore the 
democracy (ὑπομιμγσγοντες μὲν ὅτ' 
“αὶ σὐτοὶ συγχυτήγαγον Toe 
yp oy tev 'Δθ ναίων 299 ὧν χαῖρον 
"πὸ τὸν τρια κωντα VITO DWH as), 
‘the Athenians, partly from desire 
to requite this favour, partly from 
nowish to secure the Thebans as 
WYlies again-t Spatta, passed a 
public voto to as+vint them forth- 
with, Demophon the general got 
together 5000) hoplites and = S0a 
horsemen, with whom he hastened 
to Thebesyon the next day: andall 
the remsining population wer 
prepared to follow, if unecessary 
travsniuct) All the other citier in 
ieotia also sent aid to Thebes, 
tun—so that thera was assembled 
there a large force of 12,000 hophites 
and 2600 hor emen, This anited 
foree, the Athenians bemy amony 


them, assaulted the Kadmeia day 
and night, relaeving cack other: 


but were repelled wath great dos. 
of killed and wounded. At Teng. 
the found  themasclye- 
without provisions: the Spartans 
werd tardy ain sending reinforce- 
ment; and sedithon broke out 
among the Peloponnesian allies 
who formed the far larger part of 
the garrison, Theso Peloponna- 


Zarrison 


gians, refusing to fight longer, in- 
sisted upon capitulating; which 
the Lacedwtmonian yovernor was 
obliged perforce todo, though both 
he and the Spartans along with 
him desired to hold out to the 
death, Vhe Kadmeia was accord- 
ingly surrendered, and the garrison 
went back to Peloponnesus. The 
Lacedwmonian resnforeement from 
Sparta arrived only a little too 
late. 

All these circumstances stated by 
Diodorus are uct only completely 
different from Xenophon, but 
irreconcileable with his canception 
ofthe event. We must reject either 
the ono or the other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely 
the better witness of the two, but 
is in this case sustained by all the 
collateral probabilities of the case. 

1 Diodorus represents the Athe- 
nians as having dispatched hy 
public vote, assistance to Thebes, 
in order to requite the assistance 
wiouch the Thebans had before sent 
to restore the Athenian democracy 
against the Thirty. Now this is 
incorrect tn point of faet. The 
Thebans had nceer sent any as- 
sistance, positive or ostensible, to 


Thrasybulus aud the Athenian 
democrats against the Thirty. 
They had assisted Thrasybulug 


underhand, and without any publie 
gavernment-act: and they bad re- 
fused to serve along with the Spar. 
tans aydinst him. But they never 
sent any force to help lim against 
the Thirty, Cansequently, the Athe- 
nians could ted new have sent any 
public forea to Thebes, tn requital 
for a similar favour dono before 
by the Thebans to them, 

2. Wad the Athenians passed a 
formal vote, sent a larwe publie 
army, and taken vigorous part in 


x 9 
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assassination of the four leaders, in their houses and at 


Powerful 
sensation 
produced 
by this 
incident 
throughout 
the Grecian 
world. the 


features of this 


the 
the 
heen 


nsesanults on 
garrisun in 
would have 


several bloody 
Taaceda nonian 
Kudmera—this 
the most flagrant and uneywiv- 
o¢al commencement of hostilttres 
against Sparta No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, gone to 
Athens, apd stayed 
house of the Proxteats us we ἈΠΟ 
from Xenephen that thes aad. Be- 
sides--thestory of Sphodreas epres- 
proves 


biave 
safely ain the 


ently to be recounteds 
distinctly that Aturis wae at peace 
with Sparta, hed comonitted 
no act of heatihty against her. for 
thee or four months at least ΔΕ 
the revolution Tt thea. 

fore yetutes the Dis. 
darus about the poablr ofthe 
Atheourans, and the pnidic Adio 

nian forer under Demophon, ardiny 
jn the attack of the Κα τἀ, 
Mtranywe to say —Tnoderua himself, 
three chapters afterwards (xv. νη) 
relates this story about Sphodrias, 
justin the same meonerq¢wih ditthe 
difference) as Nenopheon, uchering 
In toe stury weth a decheatron, 
that fhe Afhentins were stall at 
peace vith Spurte, wid forgetting 
that he had hiroself recounted ἡ, 
“πη rupture of that peace on 
the part of the Athenvans, 

3. The news of the revolution at 
Thebes must necésnarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by 
surprive (though some tew Athe- 
nian were privy to the schem: ), 
because it was ἃ scheme which had 
no cLance of succeeding except by 
profound ercresy, Now, that the 
Athenlan public, hearing the news 


wed 


at Tiel ps 
HatrYrartyyve of 
Vy rte 


the banquet, raises a sentiment of repugnance 
which withdraws his attention from the other 
memorable deed. Now an 
ancient Greek not only had no such repugnance, 
but sympathised with the complete revenge for 
seizure of the Kadmeia and the death of 


for the first time—having no posi- 
tive act tu complain of on the part 
of Sparta, and much reason to fear 
her power —having had no previous 
circumstances to work them up, 
or prepare them for any dangerous 
resolve—shouldrdentioy thamseclses 
ot once with Thebes, and provoke 
war with Sparta in the wapetneas 
stated by Digdorus—this 
sudyement, eminently 
improbable, requatnig goad cya. 
dence tu iduce us to believe it, 

4 Aasume the statement of Dio 
Jorws to be trugv--wlat reasonable 
explanation can be of the 
Prroneous Version Which we read 
ww Nenophon’ Tle facts ag he 
recounts them conthiet τη τῷ paint- 
eday With hia Plalo-Laconiin par. 
τα τ es, first, the overthrow of 
the Lacedemonan power at The- 
hex, by a handful of exiles, 81}}} 
wore, the whele atery ot Sphodrias 
aud this δια τε}, 

But as-ume the statement of 
Nenophon to be true—and we can 
give a very plaugible explanation 
how the erronecus version in Dia- 
doma arose, A few mouths later, 
after the mequittal of Sphodriag at 
Sparta, the Atheniank really did 
enter heartily into the alliance of 


manner 


i, in my 


ιν τι 


Thebea, and sent a larga μι Ὁ} 
force (indeed 50.0 hoplites, the 


gained number as those of Demo- 
phon, according to Diodorus, ¢. 32) 
to assist her in repelliog Ages Jaus 
with the Spartan army. It is by 
no means unnataral that their 
pubtic vote and expedition ander- 
takon about July 378 s.c,—shonld 
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Ismenias; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon—the skilful 
forecast of the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force 
so contemptibly small, of a government which the day 


before seemed unassailable.! 


It deserves note that we 


here see the richest men in Thebes undertaking a risk, 
single-handed and with their own persons, which must 
have appeared ona reasonable estimate little less than 


desperate. 


From the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles 


down to the end of tree Hellenism, the rich Greek strips 
in the palwstra,? and exposes his person m the ranks as a 
soldier bke the poorest citizens; being peuerally superior 
to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 


have been erroneously thrown back 
ty December 49 Be. The Athe- 
nian orators were fond of boasting 
that Athens had saved the Thekans 
from Sparta; and this amight be 
sald with some truth, in reference 
to the aid which she really rendered 
afterw aids Tsohrates (Or xiv, 
Phatares 9. 01) makes this boast in 
general terma, buat De rmarchus 
ycout, Dimosthen. 68. 40) 15 more 
diatinet, and givea in a few words 
aversion the same a4 that which 
wa tud in Diedetug, ¢o alsa daes 
Aristeiiés, in two very brief alle- 
sions (Panathen, p. 172, and Or 


xxxviii. Socials, p 48d «νοις Pow. 
Sibly Aristeider ay well ag Die- 


dorus may have copied from Epho- 
rug; but however this nay be, rt 
is caay to undorstand the mistake 
out of which their version grew. 
5, Lastly, Plué. mentions nothing 
about the public vote of tha 
Athensans, and the regulardivision 
of troops under Demophan which 
Diodorus anrerts to have aided in 
the storming af the Kadmois. Bee 
Plutarch (De Gen, Socrat. ad tin. 
Agesil, σ᾽ 23, Pelopid. 12, 1. He 
intimates only, ag Xenophon does, 
that thery wero some Athenian 
volunteers who assiated the oxiles,. 
M. Relidantz (Vite [phicratis, 
Chabriew, &c. p. 58-45) discusses 


this disgrepaney at considerable 
length, and mites the opinion of 
Various German authors in respect 
tot, with none uf whom I alto- 
ecether concur. 

In my ldgement, the proper 
sOlution i3, te rermeet altogether cas 
helonping tu ai later time) the 
statement of Diodurus, respecting 
the publiv vate at Athens, and the 
army raid to πάνυ been sent to 
Vhebes under Demoaphoan; and to 
aeeept the more eredible nariative 
ef Xenophon. wineh aserihes to 
Athens areasonastde prudence, and 
reat fear of Sparta-— puadiies such 
aa Athentin arators would not be 
dis, oseg. to boast of. According 
to that narrative, the que atien 
about semouing Achenians to aid in 
stomoing toe Kadmeia could hardly 
have been sxubliuitted for pubhe 
disenssian, since thut citadel was 
Barrondored at ones by the intim- 
dated garrison, 


The daring ecup de oman of 
Pelepidas and Metlhan, against the 
government of Thebss, beara a 
remarkable analogy (ὁ that by 
which Bvageras got into Salamis 
and overthrew the previous despot 
(Trokratde, Or. ix. vagor. 8. 34). 


lustration of Greck 
on this point, Xeno- 


7 See, in 
sentiment 
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As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the 
Italterstho Grecian mind from the manner in which it was 
balance of accomplished, so by its positive effects it altered 
power, and forthwith the balance of power in Greece. The 
of Spartan empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed 
empire: and nearly universal over Greece, is from hence- 
forward only maintained by more or less of-effort, until at 
length it is completely overthrown. ! 

The exiles trom Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed 
hoth the Ephors, and the miso-Theban Agesilaus, 
to the higheat pitch. Though it was then the 
depth of winter,? an expedition was decreed 
forthwith against Thebes, and the allied con- 


Indignation 
in Sparta 
at the re- 
volution of 
Thehes—a 


Ala adele tingents were summoned. Agesilaus declined 
forth at ἴο take the command of it, on the ground that 
King under he was above sixty years of age, and therefore 
ombrotus. no longer liable to compulsory foreign service. 
He retirs But this (says Xenophon-) was not his real 


from Biro- 
tia without 
achieving 
anything. 


reason. He was afraid that his enemies at 
Sparta would say—“Here is Avesilaus again 
putting us to expense, in order that he may 
uphold despots in other cities"—as he had just done, and 
had been reproached with doing, at Phlius; a second proof 
that the reproaches against Sparta (which T have cited a 
few pages above from Lysias and Isokratés) of allying 
highly improbabla that they made 
any such promiges as those here 


phon, Hellen. 1ii.4,19 and Xeno- 
phon, Enc. Ages. 1. 25. 


1 If indeed we could believer [δὸς 
Kratés, speaking through the mouth 
ofa Platwan, it would aeem that 
tue Thebans, immediatyly after 
their revolution, gent an jumble 
embassy to Sparta deprecating 
hostility, entreating to be admitted 
as allies, aud promising service 
evon against their henefactors the 
Athenians, just ns devoted ag thn 
deposed government had rendered, 
an embassy which the Kpartanua 
haughtily answered by desiring 
them to receive hack their exiles, 
and to cast out the assasaing Pelo- 
pidas and his comradon, It ts 
posible that the Thebana may 
have sent to try the possibility of 
escaping Spartan eninity; but it is 


montioned; and it is certain that 
they speedily δορὰ to prepare 
vigoronely for that hoetility which 
they saw to be approaching. 

See Feokratas, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 
#. 33. 

This oration is put into the mouth 
of a Piatwan, and geeme to he an 
assemblage of nearly all the topics 
which could possibly be enforced, 
truly or falsely, against Thebes. 

7 Xen. Ffinllen. v. 4, 14. μάλα 
“θειμεμ,ὴὰ έτος, 

4 Xen, Hellen. ν. 4, 93. εὖ εἰξὼς 
ὅτι, εἰ στρατηγοὶ, λέξειν οἱ πολῖται, 
ὡς ᾿Δγ ησιλλως, ὅπως ποηδήσεις τοῖς 
TOP IS, πράγματα τῇ πόλει καρέχοι, 
Piotarch, Agoall. co. 26. 
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herself with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to 
put down Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta 
herself. Accordingly Kleombrotus the other king of 
Sparta took the command. He had recently succeeded 


his brother Agesipolis, and had never commanded before. 
Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus 


of Corinth through Megara to Platwa, cuttin 
to pieces an outpost of Thebans, compaued 
chiefly of the prisoners set free by the recent 
revolution, who had been placed for the defence 
of the intervening mountain pass. From Platea 
he went forward to Thespig, and from thence 
to Kynoskephale in the Theban territory, where 
he Jay encamped for sixteen days; after which 
he retreated to Thespia. It appears that he 
did nothing, and that his inaction was the sub- 
ject of much wonder in his army, who are said 
to have even doubted whether he was really and 


B. Cc, 3 78, 


Kleombro- 
tus passag 
hy the 
Athenian 
irontier— 
alarm at 
Athens— 
condemna- 
tion of the 
two Athe.- 
nian gerner- 
als who had 
favoured 
the en- 
tTerprise of 


ς : elopidas. 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, : 


with customary exaggeration, may have led him to hope 
that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, if he would 
only come near. At any rate the bad weather must have 
been a serious impediment to action; since in his march 
back to Peloponnesus through Kreusis and Egosthene 
the wind blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could not 
proceed without leaving their shields and coming back 
afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not quit Baeotia, 
however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at Thespie, 
with one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable 
sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and acting 
vigorously against the Thebans. ! 

The army of Kleombrotus,in its march from Megara to 
Platwa, had pussed by the skirts of Attica; causing so 
much alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias 
with a body of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the 
neighbouring road through Eleuthere into Beeotia. This 
was the first time that a Laced@monian army had touched 
Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of Corinth, as 
in the war between 394 and 359 8.0.) since the retirement 
of King Pausanias in 404 8.c.; furnishing a proof of the 
exposure of the country, such as to revive in the Athenian 
mind all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 


' Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 15-18. 
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Peloponnesian war. It was during the first prevalence of 
this alarm—and seemingly while Kleombrotus was still 
with his army at Thespie or Kynoskephale, close on the 
Athenian frontier—that three Lacedemonian envoys, 
Etymoklés and two others, arrived at Athens to demand 
satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and 
aiding the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. 
So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind to 
avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two gencrals 
were both of them accused before the Dikastery. The first 
of them was condemned and executed; the second, pro- 
fiting by this warning (since, pursuant to the psephism of 
Kannonus,! the two would be put on trial separately), 
escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed against 
him.? These two generals had been unquestionably guilty 
of a grave abuse of their official functions. ‘They had 
brought the state into public hazard, ποῦ merely without 
consulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking 
the sense of their own board of Ten. Nevertheless the 
severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, 
as well as the displeasure, of the general body of Athenians; 
while it served as a disclatmer in fact, if not in form, of all 
political connection with Thebes.> 


howe, or abotmination-ein Grenl- 
gemeht.” Rehdaate (Vita Tpla- 
eratis, Chiubria, de p. 44, 454 save 
—- ‘Quid? quia invasieneim Dace 
damoniorcum viderant in Biwottam 
factam ease, non pudnuit ena, dam- 


' See above in this Hiatory, Ch. 
Ixiv. about the ,wephism of Kan- 
nonus, 


2 Xen. Hellen, v. 4,19, Plutareh, 
Pelopid. ὡς 14, 


Xenophon mentions the DLace- 
dwemonian envoys at Athens, but 
does not expressly say that they 
were vent to demand repuration 
for the conduct of these two gen 
eralns cor of the volnnterrs. ἢ 
cannot doubt huwever that the fact 
was ao; for in those times there 
Were no resident envoya—none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 


* The trial and condemnation of 
these two generals haa served a4 
the groupd-work for harsh reproach 
GQyainst the Athenian democracy. 
Wachamuth (fledleu. Alterth. i. 
Ὁ. 654) dencuucea it us “a judicial 


nare lmperatores quorum facta suis 
decretis comprobaverant?™ . 2... 
“Tyitur banc tiltuy farinoria ex. 
cusationem babhebimus: Rebus que 


ἢ Thebanis ayehantar (i. ὦν by the 


propositions ofthe Thehens seeking 
peses from Sparta, ud trying to 
yet enrolled an her altiow -allaged 
by Tankratés, which I have noticed 
above ae being, in my judgement, 
very inaccurately recorded) co- 
wnitis, Athenienges, quo enizins 
cubvenerant, eo majore panitentia 
pervecsdat stent... .. Sed tantam 
abfurt ut sibimat frascerentur, ut, 
e more Alhrniensiteom, puntrentur 
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ALARM AT ATHENS. 
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Even before the Lacedwmonian enyoys hed quitted 
Athens, however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 


qui perfecerant id quod tum populus 
vzoptuverat.” 

The eensures of Wachsmuth, Reh- 
dantz, &c. assume as a matter of 
fact, -1, That the Athenians had 
passed a formal vote in ths public 
assembly to send assistance to 
Thebes, under two generals, who 
accordingly went out in command 
of the army and performed their 
instructions. 2 That the Athenians, 
becuming afterwards repentant or 
terrified, tricd and condeined these 
two generals for having executed 
the commission entrusted tu them. 

Thave already shown grounds 
(in a previous note) for heloving 
that the arst of these affirmations 
is incorrect; the second, as depend- 
ent on it, will therefore be i- 
correct also. 

These authors here appear to me 
to xipngle out a portion of cavh of 
the two inconsisten€ narratives of 
Xepophon and fPhudorus, and blend 
them together imo a way Wwhach 
contradieta bath. 

Yhas, they take from Diodorus 
the allegation, that the Athenrans 
υ to Thebes by public vote a 
large anny, which fought along 
with the Thebans against the Kud- 
nefa-an allegation, which not 
only 18 not to be found in Xeno- 
phon, but whieh his narrative 
plainly, though. indirectly, ὅχ- 
cludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon 
the allegation, that the Athenians 
tried and condomned the two gen- 
eraln who Were accomplices in the 
conspiracy of Mellon against the 
Theban rulers—tw 606 στρατηγων, 
at συνηπιστόσθην τῇ} τοῦ ME λω ἧς 
ἐπὶ τοὺς περὶ Δευντιλῆην ἐπανάστασιν 
(v. 4, 19), Now the mention of 
theas two generals follows natu- 
rally and consiatently ia Xenophon, 


He had before told us that there 
were two out of the Athenian 
generals, who both assisted unda- 
hand in organizing the plot, and 
afterwards went with the volur- 
teers to Thebes. But it cannot be 
titted on to the narrative of Die- 
Maus, who never says a word about 
this condemnation by the Athenians 
—nor ever mentions any tuu Athe- 
nun generals, at all. He tells us 
thatthe Athenian army which went 
to Thebes was commanded = hy 
Deniopbon, he notic:3 no colleague 
whatever, He says m general 
words, that the con-piracy was 
organized “woth the assistance of 
the Athenians” (gust υϑημένων 
“AY yvaiws), πὸ saying a Word ahout 


any fwo generats ad espvaially 
UcLIVE, 


Wachsinwth and Rehdantz take 
it for granted, most yratujtousls, 
that these two condemned generals 
(mentioned by Xenophon and not 
hy Doodoraus) are identical with 
Demophon and another colleague, 
commanders of an army which went 
out by public vate ementigued by 
Diodorus and not by Nenophon). 

The narratives of Xenophon and 
Diodorus (as Thave before observed) 
are distinet and incSusistent with 
each ather. We have to make our 
ρθη between them. T adhere ta 
that of Xenophon, for reasons pre- 
viously given, Butifany one prefers 
that of Diodorus, he ought then to 
reject altogether the story of the 
condomnatian of the (wo Athenian 
generals (who nowhere appear tn 
Miedorus), and tuo suppose that 
Xevephon was misinformed upon 
that point, as upon the othar facia 
of the case, 

That the two Athenian generals 
(assuming the XMenophontio nar- 
rative ag truc) should be tied and 
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completely altered the Athenian temper. The Tace- 
demohian harmost Sphodrias (whom Kleombro- 
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B.0, 378, 

Attempt of tus had left at Thespie to prosecute the war 
Sphodrias against Thebes), being informed that Peireus 
rom Thes- 


pia to sur- on its Jand-side was without gates or night- 


prise the — watch—since there was no suspicion of attack— 
@€lreus s e 2 4 a e 

by a night- conceived the idea of surprising it by a night- 
march. te march from Thespis, and thus of mastering at 


one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the 
naval resources of Athens. Putting his troops under 
march one evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peireus the next morning before day-light. 
But his reckoning proved erroneous. Morning overtook 
him when he had advanced no farther than the Thriasian 
plain near Eleusis; from whence, as it was useless to pro- 
ceed farther, he turned back and retreated to Thespiz; 
not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peireus appears to have been not 
ill-conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man com- 
petent to organise and execute movements as 
rapid as those of Brasidas, there is no reason 


Different 

construc- 
tions put 
upon this 


avert why it might not have succeeded; in which case 
the chan, the whole face of the war would have been 
acter of changed, since the Lacedemonians, if once 
bphodrias. Ν 


masters of Peirwus, both could and would have 
maintained the place. But it was one of those injustices, 


punished, when the consequencea exceedingly cruel. Arcording to 


of their unauthorised proceeding 
were threatening to come with 
severity upon Athens—appears to 
me neither improbable nor un- 
reasonable. Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sentence, 
will do well to read the remarks 
which the Lacedamonian envoys 
make (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 23) on 
the conduct of Sphodriasa. 

Ty turn from one severe sentence 
to another—-whocver bolieves the 
narrative of Diodorus in preference 
to that of Xenophon, ought ta re- 
yard the execution of these two 
Lacedemonian commanders who 
surrendered the Kudmeis as 


Diodorus, these officers had done 
everything which brave men could 
do; they had resisted a long time, 
repelivd many attacks, and were 
only preveutod from farther holding 
out by a mutiny among = their 
Rarrison. 

Here agnin, we see the superiority 
of the nurrative of Xenophon over 
that af Diodorus, According to the 
former, these Laeata monujan come. 
mandera surrendared the Kadmots 
without any resistance atall, Their 
cond: mnation, like that of the two 
Athenian generals, becomes ἢ 
matter ΒΝ to underastan! and 
éxplain, 
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which no one ever commends until it has been success- 
fully consummated—‘“consilium—quod non potest laudari 
nisi peractum.”! ΑΒ it failed, it has been considered, by 
critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely as acrime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, 
but singularly weak and hot-headed.2_ Without admitting 
the full extent of this censure, we may see that his present 
aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Phesbidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 
displeasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing 
the Kadmeia. That Sphodrias received private instructions 
from Kleombrotus (as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently 
proved; while the suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as 
being abroad, that he was wrought upon by secret emis- 
saries and bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for the 
purpose of plunging Athens into war with Sparta, is 
altogether improbable ;3 and seems merely an hypothesis 


t Tacit. Histor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton. 
©. 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey 
to his captain Menas, when the 
Jatter asked his permission to cut 
the cables of the ship, while Octa- 
vius and Antony were dining on 
board, and to seize their pemons 
-~"J cannot permit any such thing; 
but you ouyht to have done it 
without asking my = permission,” 
A reply familiar to the rcadera of 
Shakepeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

2 Kallisthenés, Frag, 2, ed. Indot, 
apud Harpokration, v. Σφηόριας, 
Diodor. xv. 2%; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 14; Plutareh, Agesil. c. 24. The 
miscalculation of Spbodrias a8 to 
the time neccessary for his march 
tu Pairwus is not worae than other 
mistaken which Polybius (am a very 
justructive discourse, ix. 12, 20, 
scemingly extracted from his lost 
commentarics on Bactics) recount 
as having been committed by 
various other able commanders. 

3 Π]εἰθουσι τὸν ev ταις Θισπκιαῖς 
ἀρμοστὴν Σφοῦδριανγ χρήματα δόντες, 
ὡς Uniurtsyveto-~Senoph. Hellen, v. 
4,20 ; Diodor. xv. 29; Plutarch, Pelo- 


pid. ec. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. o. 24, 26 
Diodvorus athrms private orders 
from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 
In rejecting the suspicion men- 
tioned by Xenophon. -that it was 
the Theban leaders who instigated 
and bribed Sphadriag-—we ταν Te- 
wmark—-1. “That the plan might 
very possibly have succeeded; and 
its guccess would have been ruinous 
to the Thebaus. Had they been 
the instigators, they would not 
have failed tu give notice of it at 
Athens at the same time; which 
they certainly did not du. 2. That 
if the Laccda menians had punished 
Sphodrias, no war would have 
ensued, Now every man would have 
predicted, that assuming the scheme 
to fail, they certainly would punish 
him. 3. The strong interest τὰν θη 
by Agesilaus afterwards in the 
fate ot Aphodrias, and the high 
envomiuam which he passed on the 
general character of the latter—are 
quite consistent with a belief on 
his part that &phodrias Vike Pha- 
vidas) may have‘ done wrong 
towards ἃ forcign city from over- 
ainbition in the service of his 
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suggested by the consequences of the act—-which were 
such, that if his enemies had bribed him, he could not have 
served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the 
Thriasian plain was communicated shortly after 
daybreak at Athens, where it excited no less 
terror than surprise. Every man instantly put 
himself under arms for detence; but news soon 
arrived that the invader had retired. When 


Alarm and 
wrath pro- 
duced at 
Athens by 
the attempt 
of Spho- 


πὰ νυ Εις Me thus reassured, the Athenians passed trom fear 
POE et “τὸ indignation. The fLacedemonian envoys, 
ee who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
seized, but proxenus of Spar ta, were immediately put under 


lismissed. 
arrest and interrogated, But all three affirmed 


that they were not less astonished, and not less exasperated, 
by the march of Sphodrias than the Athenians themselves: 

adding, by way of confirmation, that had they been really 
privy “to any design of seizing the Peirwus, they would 
have tuken care not to let themselves be found in the city, 
and in their ordinary lodging at the house of the proxenus, 
where of course their persons would be at once seized, 
They concluded by assuring the Athenians, that Sphodrias 
would not only be indignantly disavowed, but punished 
capftally, at Sparta, Aud their reply was deemed so satis- 
factory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent toSparta to demand the punish- 
ment of the offending general. ! 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home 
Trial of to Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. 
Sphodrras So much did he himself despair of his case, that 
lie w=) dhe durst not make his appearance; while the 


lie 14% 
μοη αν, ρΌΠΟΓΙ al impression was, both at Sparta and 
Savon -—seilsewhere, that he would certainly be eon- 


demned, Nevertheless, though thus absent and 
undefended, he was acquitted, purely through 
private favour and esteem for his general 
character. He was of the party of Kleombrotus, 
country. Bat if Agealwus (who 
detested the Thebans beyond maa. 


sure) had believed that Sphodrias 
Was acting under the influence of 


tne private 
faveur and 
sympathtes 
ef Agcei- 
laus. 


condempation 

On a pravioga occasion (Hollen. 
lit, 6, 3) Xeuophon bad imputed to 
the Thebaua a similar refinorrent 


bribey from them, ho wontd not 
merely have heen disposed to let 
justice take its courery, but world 
have approved and promoted the 


of stratagein, seemingly with ast 
aw little cauae. 

' Ron. Hellen. v, 4, 22; Plutarch, 
Agua. ὁ, 24, 
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so that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as 
a matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed 
to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would 
declare against him, and bring about his condemnation. 
Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy 
between his son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The mourntul importunity of Archidamus 
induced Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought 
beforo the senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial con- 
viction and give his vote im the following manner—“To be 
sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon that there cannot be two 
opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to death a man 
like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has stood un- 
blemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot part with 
soldiers like Sphodrias.”!| Whe friends of Agesilaus, 
following this opinion and coincidang with those of Kleom- 
brotus, cnsured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etymoklés himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to 
death—as senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his 
acquittal: 

This remarkable incident (which comes to 
witness not merely philo-Laconian, but also 
personally intimate with Agesilaus) shows how 


us from a 


Comparison 
of Spartan 


‘ ee . with 
powerfully the course of justice at Sparta was Athenian 
overruled by private sympathy interests--- procedure. 


especially those of the two kings. It especially ihustrates 
what has been stated in a former chapter respecting the 
oppressions exercised by the Spartan harmosts and the 
dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable at. Sparta. 
Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4. 592. 'Luetivos 
τι (Αγησίλαης) πρὺς πάντας ὅλοις 
διαίλεκται, τοῦτα λέγει": Μὴ ἀδιχεῖν 

: “ὦ 
μὲν Σφοδεὶαν ἀδύνατον εἶναι ὅστις 


tions between Kleonymus 
Archidamus, and the appeal of 
Archidamus to hie father, The 
statement bag all the air of heing 


and 


μέντοι, παὶς τε tov καὶ παιὸ oxoe καὶ 
ἥβδων, πάντα τὰ χλὰ κοιὼν διετέλεσς, 
χαλεπὸν εἶναι τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα ἀποχτιν- 
vovar τὸ γὰρ Σπάρτην τοιούτων 
δειούαι στρατιωτῶν. 

Xonophon explains δὲ same 
length (ν. 4, 25-38) and in 8 vory 


fateresting manner, both tho rela- 


derived from personal knowledge, 
and nothing but the fear of pro- 
lixity hinders me from giving it in 
full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 
25; Diodor. xv. 29. 

7 Xen. Hellen. vy. 4, 22-32. 
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to be followed by a war with Athens. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Athenian demand for redress was over- 
ruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was there 
of any justice to the complaint of a dependent city or an 
injured individualagainst the harmost? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only 
a tew days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the 
instance of Sparta, their two generals who had without 
authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the 
Athenian dikastery enforced the law against clear official 
misconduct—and that, too, in a case where their sym- 
pathies went along with the act, though their fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important 
circunistance to note is, that at Athens there is neither 
private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over- 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous und 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have 


eget been well known beforehand to all parties at 
The Athe- Sparta. Even by the general voice of Greece, 
mang de- the sentence was denonnced as iniquitous.! But 
clars war ; ; 

aeainive the Athentans, who had so recently given 


Sparta and strenuous effect to the remoustrances of Sparta 
Siaaee against their own generals, were stung by it to 
“hee the quick; and only the more stung, in conse- 

mihi quence of the extraordinary compliments to 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and 
made vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both 
by Jand and sea. After completing the fortifications of 
Peireus, so as to place it beyond the reach of any future 
attempt, they applied themselves to the building of new 
ships of war and to the extension of their naval ascend- 
ency at the expense of Sparta.* 

From this moment, a new combination began im 
Grecian politics. The Athemans thought the moment 
favourable to attempt the construction of a new confeder- 
acy, analogous to the Confederacy of Delos, formed a 
century before; the basis on which had been ultimately 
reared the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war. ‘Towards such construction 
there was so far a tendency, that Athens had already a 


ten. Heblen, v. 4. 24, > Xen. Neallan, vy. 4, 74-84. 
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small body of maritime allies; while rhetors 
kratés (in his Panegyrical. Discourse, published 
two years before) had been familiarising the 
public mind with larger ideas. But the enter- 
prise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. 
The Athenians had good ground to build upon; 
since, while the discontent against the ascendency 
of Sparta was widely spread, the late revolution 
in ‘hebes had done much to lessen that senti- 
ment of fear upon which such ascendency 
chiefly rested. To Thebes, the junction with 
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like Iso- 


Exertions 
of Athens 
to form a 
new mari- 
time con- 
federacy, 
like the 
Confed- 
eracy of 
Delos. 
Thebes 
enrolls her- 
self as ἃ 
member. 


Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders gladly 
enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy. ! They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency 
of Athens—reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their 
own rights as presidents of the Borotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted; which reconstitution was 
at this moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the 
Bucotian towns were now dependent allics of Sparta under 


harmosts and oligarchies. 


The Athenians next sent envoys round to the prin- 


cipal islands and maritune cities in the .Byean, 
inviting all of them to an alliance on equal and 
honourable terms. The principles were in the 
main the same as those upon which the Con- 
federacy of Delos had been formed against. the 
Persians, almost a century before. It was pro- 
pored that a congress of deputies should meet at 
Athens, one from each city, small as wellas great, 
each with one vote; that Athens should be pre- 
sident, yet cach individual city autonomous; 
that ἃ common fund should be raised, with a 
common naval force, throughassessment imposed 
by this congress upon each, and applied as the 
same authority might preseribe; the general 
purpose being defined to be, maintenance of 
freedom and security from foreign aguression, to 
each confederate, by the common force of all. 
sare was taken to banish .as much as possible 
those associations of tribute and subjection 


1 Xon. Hellen. v. 4, S4; Xen. Do (Plataic.) α. 20, 23, 37; 


Vectigal. v. 7; Isokratés, Or. xiv. 29. 


Athens 
sends 
round 
envays to 
the islands 
in the 
s/Eepean, 
Liberal 
principles 
on which 
the new 
confed- 
veracy is 
formed. 
The Athe- 
niaus for 
mally ree 
nounce all 
pretensions 
ta their lost 
properties 
out of 
Attica, and 
engage to 
abstain 
from futore 
Kleruchies, 


Diodor, xv. 
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which rendered the recollection of the former Athenian 


empire unpopular.! 


And as there were many Athenian 


citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, had been 
planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various ror eee 


cies, but had been deprived of their properties δὲ t 


e close 


of the war—it was thought necessary to pass a formal 
decree,? renouncing and barring all revival of these 


¢ 
1The contribution wasnowcalled 
σύνταξις, ποῖ Gee, Kee Tookratés, 
Do Pace, 5. 87-45; Plutarch, Pho- 
kion,¢.7, Warpokrationy So scales 
’ ἢ 1 

Plutarch, De Fortuna Athen. p. 
851. isubreos αὐτοῖς τῇ, ᾿)λάξα 
χυτέστη τα. 

3 Isuhratéey, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) @. 

Y. Ναὶ τῶν μὲ χτημήάτῳω 
47 Ν ᾿ * Um id 
UMETEGUs αὐται 3 
BSourausit στἡ ἢ 
στη Tats, Ke. 

Diodor. xv 24, 29) Chivrsesaets 
δὲ καὶ τὰς TEVOLELTS RPGS GYU- 
Yost ANOKATAGTH TIAL Tate mgG- 
TAG0% KUGEGLD YL OvsTt, nat 
vines ἐδευτο weezer tae Niger, 


«“ 
, ΧὙΔῚ ΞΎ 
GIs sys aa τς sy 


Ἦν, ι ~ ν » 
γξωργειῖ, extug τῆς Attar; Δδοὰ ὃς 
πα της τὴ φασι δϑιώσις αὐαγτηπάς- 

« teqg ἧς ag 
μενοι The maps τοῖς Lary ses su νοι ἢ) 


ἰσγωρητίρα, ἐποιήσατο THe Lorne 
ἡγεμο ABs 
Isnkratés and Diodorus speak 


loosely of this verte, in languaye 
which might make us imagine that 
i¢ wag one of distinct r-stitution, 
civing back property aelually en- 
poyed, Batthe Athenians had never 
netually regained tne cutlying 
private property lost at the close 
of the war, though they had much 
desired it, and had cherished hopes 
tuat a favourable turn of circenm- 
stances might enable them to effect 
the recovery. Ag the recovery, if 
ofected, would be at the cost of 
those whom they were now aolicit- 
ing as allies, the public and forma! 
renunciation of gach rights was a 
measure of much policy, and con- 
tributed greatly to appense un- 
easiness in the islands; though in 


point of fact nothing was given 
up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inseeription has recently been 
discovered at Athens, recording 
the ortginal Athenian decree, of 
which the main provisions are 
mentioned in my text. bt bears 
date in the archonshtip of Nausini- 
hua. Tt etands with the restorations 
of M. Boevkh (fortunately a por- 
tion of it has been found in τα] το 
ably good preservation}, m= the 
Appendix to the new edition of 
hig work--*Uvber dio Staatshaus- 
haltung der Athener -- Verbesse- 
rungen und Nachtrage zu den drei 
Kander der δα ΚΔ Βα“ τὰν der 
Athener,” p. τ. 

ἀπὸ, δὲ Δδτυσινίγου ἄργηντος μὴ 
εξεῖ,χ' μέτε δα pate Grune Abr. 
νἀ, γος at cperysraiiae Pa ΓΤ Ὅν 
GUAIAA MG χαραῖς μήτε οἰχίτ, μῦτε 
χώριων [ATS thle, μΥτε ἡποῆεν 
μος μη 2 ἀλλὰ thom μηδενὶ, hay 
% τιθνται 


ἐκ τις ωνῆται ἢ 
Spas ee τ) Saat -ῷ λουλημένῳ 
τοις Ζυμμάγιων φῆντι πρὸς τοὺς συ ἐν 
aang τῶν συαμάγαν,. OBE χυνεῆροι 
ἀπῆν τμονον ares tine {τὸ μὲν ἔ]μισὺ 
τῷ φηασπι, τὸ OR ἀ{}λὸ γον ]ὰν 
ἔστω τῶν συμμήγων. “Bas δὲ τις (iy) 
ἐπι tedeun ext τοὺς ποιησαμένους 
τὴν συμμηγὶσν, ἢ χιτὰ 1ῆν ἡ χατὰ 
harassay, βηηθῆεῖ.  Α ἤηνχίους καὶ “οὺς 
TUTE, τούτοις καὶ KITA τῆ, καὶ 
χτπὰ ἤάλασσαν παιτὶ σθένσι χατὰ τὸ 
δηνατον. Ἐὰν δὲ τις εἴπῃ ἢ ἐτιυψη: 
φίτῃ, ἢ ἄρχων ἢ ἰδιώτης, παρὰ τοῦς 
πὸ Ψήριομα, ὡς λύειν τι δεῖ τῶν ἐν 
τε τῳ ψηφίσματι εἰρημενω, Grap- 
χέτω μὲ, αὐτῷ ἀτίμῳ εἶναι, καὶ ta 


χταπαι 
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suspended rights. It was farther decreed that hence- 
forward no Athenian should on any pretence hold property, 
either in house or land, in the territory of any one of the 
confederates; neither by purchase, nor as security for 
money lent, nor by any other mode of acquisition. Any 
Athenian infringing this law was rendered liable to be 
informed against before the synod; who, on proof of the 
fact, were to deprive hin of the property—half of it going 
to the informer, half to the general purposes of the con- 
federacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now 
proposed by Athens—who, as a candidate for 


power, was straightforward and just, like the cn he 
Herodotean Deiokés!—and formally ratified, as by athens 
well by the Athenians as by the general voice Timothens, 
of the confederate deputies assembled witKin at ate: 


their walls. The formal decree and compact 
of alliance was inscribed on a stone column and placed by 
the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the Liberator ; 
a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accomplished, 


as well as of freedom to be maintaine 


other enemies.? Periodical 
χρήματα αὐτοῦ Syucorz ἔστω xsi τῆς 
βεοῦ τὸ ἐπιδέχατον: χαὶ χρινέσθῳω ev 
᾿Αϑηναῖοις χαὶ tute συμμάχοις ὡς 
διαλύων τὴν συμμαχίαν. Ζνμιούντων 
δὲ αὐτὸν θανάτῳ ἢ φυγῃ ὅπου ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι χαὶ οἱ σύμμαχοι χρχτοῦσι, ᾽Ε ἂν 
δὲ θανάτῳ τιμήθηῃηγ μὴ ταφήτω ἐν 
τῇ Αττιχῃ μηδὲ ἐν τῇ τῶν συμμά- 


{w. 

Then follows a direction, that 
the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree 
on a column of stone, and place 
it by the side of the statue of 
Zeua Eleutherius, with orders to 
the Treagurers of the Goddess to 
disbutse sixty drachmas for the 
cost of so doing, 

It appears that there is annexede 
to this Inscription a list of such 
cities as had already joined the 
confederacy, together with cértain 
other names added afterwards, of 
cities which joined subsequently. 


VOL. IX. 


against Persia and 
meetings of the confederate 


The Inseription itself directs such 
list to be recorded—ske δὲ τὴν στι- 
AYy TAVTTY ἀναγράφειν Tas τε οὐσῶν 
πηλεῶν συμμαχίδων τὰ ὀνόματα, καὶ 
ἥτις ay ἄλλη σύμμαγος γίγνηται. 

Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not 
annexed this list, which moreover 
he states to have been preserved 
only in ὃ véry partial and frag- 
mentary condition. He notices 
only, a8 contained init, the towne 
of Poieessa and Koré:us in the 
island of Keos—and Antissa and 
Eresug in Lesbos; all four 88 
autonomots communities. 

1 Herodot. i. 96. Ὁ δὲ, οἷα δὴ 
μνεώμενος ἀρχὴν, Woe te χαὶ δίχαιος 


Υ. 
i % This isthe sentiment connected 
with Ζεὺς "Edeuvdtpto¢—Pausanias, 
the viotor of Platwa, offers to Zeus 
Eleutherius a eolemn sacrifice and 
thanksgiving immediately after the 
battle, in the agora of the town 


Y 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not 
know) at Athens, and the synod was recognised as com- 
petent judge of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged 
with treason against the confederacy. To give fuller 
security to the confederates generally, it was provided in 
the original compact, that if any Athenian citizen should 
either speak, or put any question to the vote, in the Athe- 
nian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document— 
he should be tried before the synod for treason; and that, 
if found guilty, he might be condemned by them to tha 
severest punishment. ᾿ 
Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as com- 
missioners in the first organisation of the confederacy, and 
in the dealings with those numerous cities whose junction 
was to be won by amicable inducement—Chabrias, Timo- 
theus son of ‘Konon, and Kallistratus,t The first of the 
three is already known to the reader. He and Iphikratés 
were the most distinguished warriogs whom Athens num- 
bered among her citizens. But not having been engaged 
in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 z.c., she 
had had no need of their services ; hence both of them had 
been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikratés seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, Iphikratés was 
serving in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Eva- 
goras in Cyprus; each having been sent thither by Athens 
at the head of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of 
dismissing their troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful 
citizens, it was not less agreeable to the military tastes of 
these generals than conducive to their importance and their 
profit, to keep together their bands, and to take foreign 
service. Accordingly Chabrias had continued in service 
first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king Akoris. 
The Persians, against whom he served, found his hostility 
so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded of the Athe- 
nians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s dis- 
pleasure; and requested at the samo time that Iphikratés 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organizing ἃ 
great expedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom 
the goodwill of Persia was now of peculiar importance, 
{Thueyd, 11.71), So the Syracusans xi. 72) and Mmandtiuc at Eamos 


immediately after tho expulsion of (fferodot. iff. 142). 
the Gelonuian dynatty (Diodor I Hiodor, xv. 29, 
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complied on both points; recalled Chabrias, who thus be- 
came disposable for the Athenian service,‘ and dispatched 
Iphikratés to take command along with the Persians. 
apres since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed 
his peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : 
first of Seuthés, near the shores of the Propontis, 
whom he aided in the recovery of certain lost 
dominions—next of Kotys, whose favour he 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently mar- 
ried.2. Not only did he enjoy great scope for 
warlike operations and plunder, among the “but- 
ter-eating Thracians”3—but he also acquired,as 
dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian 
ease had at their disposal, together with a 
oon even more important—a seaport village cian sea- 
not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, called port, Drys. 
Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got together 
a Grecian colony dependent on himself. Miltiadés, Alki- 
biadés, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 
thing before him; though Xenophon had refused a similar 


Service of 
Iphikratés 
in Thrace 
after the 
peace of 
Antalkidas. 
He marries 
the 
daughter of 
the Thra- 
cian prince 
Kotys, and 
acquires 
possession 
of a Thra- 


' Diodor. xv, 29, 

* Cornel. Nepos, Iphicratés, ¢.2; 
Chabrias, c. 2, 3, 

7 See au interesting Fragment 
(preserved by Athenmus, iv. p. 131) 
of the comedy called Protestiaus— 
hy the Athcnian poet Anaxandridds 
(Meineke, Comic. Gree. Frag, iii. 
p. 182), It containge a curious de- 
scription vf the wedding of Iphi- 
kratés with the daughter of Kotys 
in Thrace; enlivened by an abun- 
dant banquet and copious draughts 
of wine given to crowds of Thra- 
cians iv the market-place— 

δεικνεῖν δ᾽ ἄνδρας βουτυρο- 

φάγας 

αὐγμηροχόμας μυριοπληθεῖς, ἂς, 
brazen vessels ag large as wine 
vats, full of broth—Kotys himself 
girt round, and serving the broth 
in a golden basin, then going about 
to tast® all the bowls of wine and 
water ready mixed, until he was 
himself the first man intoxicated. 
Tphikratés |cought from Athens 


several of the best players @&p tho 
harp and flute. 

The distinction between the butter 
eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by 
the Thracians, and the oltve-odl 
habitually consumed in Greece, 
deserves notice. The word αὐγμτ,- 
poxopa¢e seems to indicate the ab- 
senco of those scented unguents 
which, at the banquet of Greeke, 
would have heen applicd to the 
hair of the guests, giving to it a 
shining gloss and moisture. It 
appears that the Lacedwmonian 
women, however, sometimes anoint- 
ed themselves with butter, and not 
with ofl: see Plutarch, adv. Koloten, 
p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike strate- 
gems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphi- 
kratés by Polywnus and other 
Tactic writers, indicates that his 
exploits there were renowned as 
woll as long-contineed. 

ὁ Theopomp. Fragm. 175, ed. 
Didot; Demoasth. cont. Aristokrat. 
p. 864. 
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preoros when made to him by the earlier Seuthés.t 

phikratés thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no 
means abandoning his connection with Athens, but raaking 
his position in each subservient to his importance in the 
other. While he was in a situation to favour the prdjects 
of Athenian citizens for mercantile and territorial acquisi- 
tions in the Chersonese and other parts of hrace—he 
could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond 
those limits—since we learn that Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia became so attached or indebted to him as to adopt 
him for his son.2, When sent by the Athenians to Persia, 
at the request of Pharnabazus (about 378 5.6. apparently), 
Iphikratés bad fair ground for anticipating that a career 


yet more lucrative was opening before him.? 


1 Xenoph. Anab. vii. 2, 3%; vii. 
δ, 8; vii. 6, $3, Xen. Helen. i, 5, 
17; Plutarch, Alkilad. c. 38. 

Bee also a striking passage (in 
Lysias, Orat. xxviir cont. Ergokl. 
8. 5) grout the advice given to 
Thrasybulus by a discontented 
fellow-citizen, to seize Byzantium, 
marry the daughter of Seuthés, and 
defy Athens. 

2 Machines, Fals. 
p. 249. . 

As analogy for the adoption of 
Iphikratés, we find Adw queen of 
Karia adopting Alexander the Great 
asherson. He did not decline the 


Leg. ὁ, 13. 


adoption. Arrian, 1. 23,12. σαϊδὰ 
st tae sy, Αλέξανδρ" Kai ᾿Δλὲέ- 


Exiga, TO ὄνομα ποῦ nadie οὐχ 
ἀπηξίωσε. At what time Amyntas 
took thigsstep, we cunnot distinctly 
make out: Amynotas died in 3715.c., 
while from 37%-371 B.C., Iphikrates 
seems to have been partly on κατε 
vice with the Persian satraps, partly, 
in command of the Athenian fleet 
in the Ionian Sea (sce Rehdantz, 
Vitze Iphicratis, &c. ch. 4;. There- 
fore the adoption took place at 
some time betwadn 387-374 bic. 
perhaps after the restoration of 
Amyntas to his maritime dominions 


by the Lacedemonian expedition 
against Olynthus — 383-380 8.¢. 
Amyntas was 80 weak and inge- 
cure,from the Thegsalians and other 
land-neighbours (see Demosth, cont, 
Aristokrat. p. 657. 3. 112), that It 
wag much to his advantage to 
cultivate the favour of a warlike 
Athenian established on the Thra- 
cian coast, like Iphikratés. 

ὃ From these absences of men 
like Iphuikratés and Chabrias, 8 
conclusion has beén drawn severely 


‘condemning the Athenian people, 


They were s9 envious and 2}}- 
tempered (it bag been said), that 
none of their generala could ἢ νο 
with comfort at Athens; all lived 
abroad as much as they could. 
Cornelius Nepos (Chabrijas, o, 3) 
makes the remark, borrowed orlg- 
inally from Thenpompas (Fr. 117, 
ed. Didot), sud transcribed by 
many modern commentators as if 
it were exact aud literal truthe 
“floc Chabriaa nuntio (ὁ. δ. on 
being recalled from Egypt, to con- 
sequence of the remonatrance of 
Pharnabazusy Athenag τοῦ} neque 
ibi diutius est moratua quam fait 
nacease. Non enim lihenter erat 
ante oculos civium suordm, quod 


2 
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Iphikratés being thus abroad, the Athenians joined 
with Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organizing 


et vivebat laute, et indulgebat sibi 
liberqjius, quam ut invidiam vulgi 
posset effugere. Est enim ‘hoe 
commune vitium in magnis liberis- 
que civitatibus, ut invidia gloria 
comes ait, et libenter de his de- 
trahant, quos eminere videant 
altius; neque animo wquo pauperes 
alienam opulentium intuentur for- 
tunam. Itaque Chabrias, quoad ei 
licebat, plurim aberat. Neque 
vero solus ille aberat Athepis liben- 
ter, sed omnes @ principes fece- 
runtidem, quod tantum se abinvidié 
putabant ab futuros, quantum a 
conspectu. suornm se recessissent. 
Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri 
vixit, Iphicrates in Thracié, Ti- 
motheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 
That tho people of Athens, among 
other human frailties, had their 
fair share of envy and jealousy, is 
not to be denied; but that these 
attributes belonged to them in a 
marked or peculiar manner, cannot 
(in my judgement) be shown by 
the evidence here alluded to. 
“Chabrias was fond of a life of 
enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
gence,” If instead of being an 
Athenian, he had been a Spartan, 
he would undoubtedly have been 
compelled to expatriate in order 
to gratify this taste; for it was the 
express drift aud purpose of the 
Spartan discipline, not to equalise 
property, but to equalise the habits, 
enjoyments, and personal toils, of 
the rich and poor. This is a point 
which the admirers of Lykurgus— 
Xenopbon and Piutarch—atiest not 
less clearly than Thucydidés, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then it 
were considered a proof of envy 
and ill-temper, to debar rich men 
from spending their money in pro- 
curing enjoyments, we might fairly 
consider tha reproach as made out 
against Lykurgus and Sparta. Not 
so against Athens. There was no 


city in Greece where the means of 
luxurious and comfortable living 
were more abundantly exhibited 
for sale, nor where a rich man was 
more perfectly at liberty to pur- 
chase them. Of this the proofs are 
everywhere to be found. Even the 
gon of this very Chabrias—Ktesip- 
pus—who inherited the appetite 
for enjoyment, without the greater 
qualities of his father—found the 
moans of gratifying his appetite 
so Gnfortunately easy at Athens, 
that he wasted his whole substance 
in such expenses (Plutarch, Pho- 
kion, 6. 7; Athensus, iv. p. 165). 
And Charaés was even better liked 
at Athens in consequence of his 
love of enjoyment and licence—if 
we are to belicve another Frag- 
ment (238) of the same Theopom- 
pus. 

The allegation of Theopompus 
and Nepos, therefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, nor sufficient, 
if it had been true, to sustain the 
hypothesis of a malignant Athenian 
public, with which they connect it. 
Iphikratés and Chabrias did not 
stay away from Athens because 
they loved enjoyments or feared 
the envy of their countrymen; but 
because both of them were large 
gainers by doing so, in importance, 
in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them were men πολεμιχοὶ xai φιλο- 
πόλεμοι ἐσχάτως (to use an exe 
pression of Xenophon respecting the 
Lacedemonian Kiearchus—Anab. 
ij. 6, 1); both of them loved war 
and had great abilities for war— 
qualities quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoyment; 
while neither of them had cfther 
taste or talent for the civil routine 
and debate of Athens when at peace. 
Besides, each of them was com- 
mander of a body of peltasts, 
through whose means he sould 
obtain lucrative service as well as 
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their new confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we 


B.0. $78. 


Timotheus 
and Kallis- 
tratus— 
thepr great 
success in 
winning the 
islanders 
into con- 
federacy 
with 

, Athens. 


foreign distinction; so that we can 
assign a sufficient reason why both 
of them preferred to be absent 
from Athens during most part of 
the nine years that the peace of 
Antalkidas continued. Afterwards, 
Iphikratés was abroad three or four 
years, in service with the Persian 
satraps, by order of the Athenians ; 
Chabrias also went a long tiie 
afterwards, again on foreign service, 
to Egypt, at the same time when 
the Spartan king Agesilaus was 
there ‘yet without staying long 
away, since we find him going out 
on command from Athens to the 
Chersoneec in 359-358 B.c.— Demosth. 
cont. Aristokr. p. 677, 8. 24); but 
neither he, nor Agesilaus, went 
there to escape the mischief of 
envious countrymen. Demosthends 
does not talk of Iphikratés as being 
uncomfortablein Athens, oranxious 
to get out of it: see Orat. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 535, s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon 
and hia residence in Cyprus: it is 
truly surprising to ate this fact 
cited as an illustration of Athenian 
jealousy orill-temper, Konon went 
to Cyprus immediately after the 
disaster of A.gospotami, and re- 
mained there, or remained away 
from Athens, for eleven years 
(405-593 B.c.) until the year after 
his victory at Knidus. It will be 
recollected that he was one of the 
six Athenian generals who com- 
manded the ficet at -Egospotami, 
That disaster, while it brought 


now hear for the first time—Timotheus son of 
Konon, and Kallistratus the most celebrated 
orator of his time.! The abilities of Kallistratus 
were not military at all; while Timotheus and 
Chabrias were men of distinguished military 
merit. But in acquiring new allies and attract- 
ing deputies to her proposed congress, Athens 
stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
dealing, and substantial fairness in all her 


irretrievablo rujn upon Athens, 
was at the samé*time such as to 
brand with a infamy the 
generals conmanTing. Konon was 
80 far less guilty than his colleagues, 
as he was in a condition to escape 
with eight ships when the reat were 
captured. But he could not expect, 
and plainly did not expect, to bo 
able to show his face again in 
Athens, unless he could redeew 
the disgrace by some signal fresh 
service. He nobly paid this debt 
to his country, by the victory of 
Knidus in 394 5.c.; and then camo 
back the sear afterwards, to a 
grateful and honourable welcoma 
at Athens. About a year or more 
after this, he went out again as 
envoy to Persia in the service of 
his country. fle was there scized 
and imprisoned by the satrap Tiri- 
basus, but contrived to make his es- 
cape, and diedatCypras, asit would 
appear, about 890 ».σ, Nothing 
therefore can be more unfounded 
than the allegation of Theopompuas, 
“that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, 
because he was afraid ofundeserved 
ill-tempor from the public δὲ 
Athens.” For what time Timotheus 
may have lived at Lesbos, we have 
no means of saying. But from the 
year 570 5.6. down to his death, we 
bear ofhimso frequently elsewhere, 
in the service of his country, that 
his residence cannot have becca 
long 

+ Jeechinés, Fats. 
283, 
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propositions, not less than of generalship. We are told 
that Timotheus, doubtless popular as son of the liberator 
Konon, from the recollections of the battle of Knidus— 
was especially successful in procuring new adhesions; and 
probably Kallistratus,! going round with him to the differ- 
ent islands, contributed hy his eloquence not a little to 
the same result. On their invitation, many cities entered 
as confederates.2. At this time (as in the earlier confeder- 
acy of Delos) all who joined must have been unconstrained 
members. And we may understand the motives of their 
junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokratés 
(in 380 5.6.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and 'Fhebes in union—but there was 
also a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated 
since her perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, 
promised by the peace of Antalkidas; and the conjunction 
of these sentiments caused the Athenian mission of invita- 
tion to be extremely successful. All the cities in Eubma 
πριν Histiwa, at the north of the island)—as well as 
Jhios, Mityléné, Byzantium, and Rhodes—the three former 
of whom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas3—al] entered into the con- 
federacy. An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among 
the Cyclades and the other islands of the Agean, aided in 
the expulsion of the Lacedzmonian harmosts,‘ together 


'The employment of the uew 
word συντάξεις, instead of the un- 
popular term φόρους; is expreasly 
ascribed to Kallistratus—Harpo- 
kration in Voce. 

* Ilsokratds gives the number 24 
cities (Or. xv. Permut. 8. 120). So 
also Deinarechus cont. Demosthen. 
s. 18: cont. Philokl. κα, 17. The 
statement of Aischinds, that Timo- 
theus brought 76 cities into tho 
confederacy, appears large, and 
must probably include all that that 
general either acquired or captured 
(#iech. Fals, Leg. ὁ. 24. p. 263). 
Though I think the numbertwenty- 
four probable enough, yet it is 
dimcult to identify what towne they 


were. For Isokratés, so far as he 
particularises, includes Samos, 
Sestos, and Krithété, which were 
not acquired until many years 
afterwards —in 368-365 5.0. 

Neither of these orators distin- 
guish between those cities which 
Timotheus brought or persuaded 
to come into the confederacy, when 
it was first formed (among which 
we may reckon Eubma, or moet 
part of it--Plutarch, DeGlor. Athen, 
p. 351 A.)—from those others which 
he afterwards took by siege, like 
Samos, 

+ Isokratés, Or. xiv. Plataic. a, 80, 

4 Isokratéa, Or. xiv. (Plat.) ». 20, 
Oi piv yap ὑφ' ὑμῶν κατὰ κράτος 
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with their devoted local oligarchies, wherever they still 
subsisted; and all the cities thus liberated hecame epual 
members of the newly-constituted congress at Athens. 
After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which 
sent deputies to it;! an aggregate sufficient to intimidate 
Sparta, and even to flatter Athens with the hope of resto- 
ration to something like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the 


Synod of ΠΡ Berio congress, threatened war upon 
the new the largest scale. resolution was passed to 
confeder- equip 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, and 200 
sembled at triremes.?_ Probably the insular and_ [onic 
Athens— = deputies promised each a certain contribution 


of money, but nothing beyond. We do not, 
however, know how much—nor how far the 
engagements, large or small, were realized—nor whether 
Athens was authorised to enforce execution against default- 
ers—or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, 
if granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the con- 
federacy of Delos—by enforcing the resolutions of the 
confederate synod against evasive or seceding members. 
It was in this way that what was at first a voluntary asso- 
ciation had ultimately shd into an empire by constraint. 
Under the new circumstances of 378 B.c., we may presume 
that the confederates, though ardent and full of promises 
on first assembling at Athens, were even at the outset not 
exact, and became afterwards still less exact, in perform- 
ance; yet that Athens was forced to be reserved 1π claim- 
ing, or in exercising, the right of enforcement, To obtain 
a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies present, 
was only the first step in the process; to obtain punctual 
payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for the 
purpose of collecting—yet without incurring dangerous 


war on ἃ 
large scale. 


ἀλόντες εὐῆως μεν ἁρμοστοῦ xai sou- 
λείας ἀπηλλάγησαν, νῦν δὲ τοῦ συν- 
εὐρίου καὶ τῆς ἐλευθερίας μετέχου- 
σιν, 0. ᾿ 

The adverb of time here used 
indicates abont 372 n.c., about a 
year before the battle of Leuktra. 

1 Diodor. xv. 30, 

2 Diodor. xy. 29. 


Polybius (if. 62) states that the 
Athenians sent out (not merely, 
voted to sand out) 10,000 hoplites, 
and manned 100 triremos. 

Both those authors treat the re- 
solution as if it warg taken by. tho 
Atheniane alone; but we must 
regard it in conjunction -with the 
newly-assembled synod of allies. 
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unpopularity—was the second step, but by far the most 


doubtful and difficult. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 


when the confederacy was first formed, both 
Athens and the other cities came together from 
a spontaneous impulse of hearty mutuality and 
co-operation, A few years afterwards, we shall 
find this changed; Athens selfish, and the con- 
federates reluctant. ! 

Inflamed as well by their position of reno- 


B.C, 878. 


Members 
of the con- 
federacy 
were at first 
willing and 
harmonious 
—@a ficet is 
equipped, 


vated headship, as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Athenians made important efforts of their own, both finan- 
cial and military. Equipping a fleet, which for the time 
was superior in the Adgean, they ravaged the hostile terri- 
tory of Histisea in Eubeea, and annexed to their confederacy 
the islands of Peparéthus and Skiathus. They imposed 
upon themselves also a direct property-tax; to what amount, 
however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced 


a great change in the financial arrangements 


and constitution of the city ; a change conferring pier ea 
note upon the archonship of Nausinikus (8.6, snposed at 
37$—377). ‘Phe great body of substantial Athe- the 
nian citizens as well as metics were now classified ene 


unew for purposes of taxation. It will be re- 
membered that even from the time of Solon? the citizens 
of Athens had been distributed into four classes—Pentako- 
siomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugitw, Thétes—distinguished from 
each other by the amount of their respective properties. 
Of these Solonian classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no 
direct taxes; while the three former were taxed according 
to assessments representing a certain proportion of their 
actual property. The taxable property of the richest (or 
Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 


' Xon. De Vectigal. v. 6. οὔχουν body ofallies. These crowns were 


nal tat’, ἐκεὶ τοῦ adindiy ἀπεσχημεθα, 
πάλιν ὑκὸ τῶν νησιωτῶν &xdv- 
τῶν κροστάται τοῦ ναυτιχοῦ ἐγε- 
νόμιθα; 

In the early yeare of this con- 
faderacy, votive offerings of wreaths 
or crowns, in token of gratitude 
to A » were decreed by the 
Ku , as well as by the general 


still to be seen thirty years after- 
wards at Athens, with commemo- 
rative inacriptions (Demosthen. 
cont. Androtion. σι 21, p. 616; cont. 
Timokrat. ο. 41. p. 786.) ἢ 

3 For the description of the 8o- 
lonjan census, eee Ch. XI. of this 
History. 
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income of 500 medimni of corn per annum) was entered in 
the tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income; 
that of the Hippeis (comprising all who possessed between 
300 and 500 medimni of annual income) at ten times their 
income; that of the Zeugite (or possessors of an annual 
. income between 200 and 300 medimni) at five times their 
income. A medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent 
to a drachma; which permitted the application of this same 
class-system to moveable property as well as to land. So 
that, when an actual property-tax (or eisphora) was im- 
posed, it operated as jan equal or proportional tax, so far 
as fepoeded all the members of the same class; but as a 
graduated or progressive tax, upon all the members of 
the richer class as compared with those of the poorer. 
The three Solonian property-classes above name 
The appear to have lasted, though probably not 
Solonian without modifications, down to the close of the 
census re- ‘ . 
tained in Peloponnesian war; and to have been in great 
the main, part preserved, after the renovation of the de- 
gh , ᾿ β . ἢ 
with modi- Mocracy in s.c. 403, anne the archonship of 
feations,at Hukleidés.1 Though eligibility to the great 
tion under Offices of state had before that time ceased to be 
the archon- dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was 
Eukleidés still necessary to possess some means of dis- 
in 403 Bc. tinguishing the wealthiet citizens, not merely in 
case of direct taxation being imposed, but also because the 
liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome offices was con- 
sequent on a man’s enrolment as possessor of more than 
ἃ given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, that 
the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Hach man’s property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes 
according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man’s property was 
assumed, and each was entered in the schedule, not for his 
whole property, but for the sum of taxable capital corre- 
sponding to his property, according to the proportion 
assumed. In the first or richest class, the taxable capital 
bore a greater ratio to the actual property than in the less 
rich; in the second, a greater ratio than in the third. The 


'This is M. Boeckbh’s opinion, imperfectly known (Publie,Kcon- 
seemingly correct, as far as can omy of Athens, B. iv. ch. κ᾿ 
be made out on a subject very 
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sum of allthese items of taxable capital, in all the different 
classes, set opposite to each man’s name in the schedule, 
constituted the aggregate census of Attica; upon which all 


direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 


every man. 


Respecting the previous modifications in the register 


of taxable property, or the particulars of its 
distribution into classes, which had been intro- 
duced in 103 8.6. at the archonship of Eukleidés, 
we have no information. Nor can we make out 
how large or how numerous were the assess- 
nents of direct property-tax, imposed at Athens 
between that archonship and the archonship of 
Nausinikus in 378 g.c. But at this latter epoch 
the register was again considerably modified, at 
the moment when Athens was bracing herself 
up for increased exertions. A new valuation 
was made of the property of every man possess- 
ing property to the amount of 25 mine (or 2500 


Archonship 
of Nausini- 
kus in 378 
B.C.—New 
cenaus and 
schedulo 
then intro- 
duced, of 
all citizens 
worth 25 
ming aud 
upwards, 
distributed 
into classes 
and entered 
for a 
fraction of 
their total 
property ; 


each class. 


drachme) and upwards. Proceeding upon this rane 


valuation, every one was entered intheschedule diferent 

for a sum of taxable capital equal to a given fraction. 

fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes. How many 
classes there were, we do not certainly know; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum 
was taken as the minimum for any one of them. There 
could hardly have been Ress, however, than three classes, 
and there may probably have been four. But respecting 
the first or mchest class, we know that each man was 
entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal to one- 
fifth of his estimated property; and that possessors of 
15 talents were inclnded in it. The father of Demosthenés 
died in this year, and the boy Demosthenés was returned 
by his guardians to the first class, as possessor of 15 talents; 
upon which his name was entered on the schedule with a 
taxable capital of three talents set against him; being one- 
fifth. of his actual property. The taxable capital of the 
second class was gntered at a fraction less than one-fifth of 
their actual property (probably enough, one-sixth, the same 
as all the reyistered metics); that of the third, at a fraction 
still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
smaller than the third. This last class descended down to 
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the minimum of 25 mingw, or 2500 drachme; below which 
no account was taken.! 

Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus 
graduated, the schedule also included those of 


All metics; the metics or resident aliens; who were each 


worth more 


than 25 enrolled (without any difference of greater or 
registered SMaller property, above 25 mine) at a taxable 
inthesched- capital equal to one-sixth of his actual property ;2 
wie 5 Baines, DeINg a proportion less than the richest class of 
each man Citizens, and probably equal to the second elass 
for one. ἢ order of wealth. Alithese items summed up, 
his proper. amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents, forming the 
le ria aggregate schedule of taxable property; that is, 
schedule. something near about 6000 talents. A prqperty- 


tax was no part of the regular ways and means 
of the state. It was imposed only on special occasions; 
and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon this 
schedule—every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A prop- 
erty-tax of 1 per cent. would thus produce 60 talents; 
2 per cent., 120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that 


5 Demoathen. cont. Aphob. i. Ὁ. 815, 
816; cont. Aphob. ii. p. 836; cont. 
Apbob, de Perjur. p. 8628. Compare 
Boeckh, Pub}. Econ. Ath. iv. 7. 

Intheexposition which M. Boeckh 
gives of the new property-schedula 
introduced under the archonship 
of Nausinikus, he inclines to the 
hypothesis of four distinct Classes, 
thus distributed (p. 671 ofthe new 
edition of his Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener):— 

1. The first class ineluded all 
persons who possessed property to 
the value of 12 talents and upwards. 
They were entered on the schedule, 
each for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, 
of bis property. 

2. The second class comprised 
all who possessed property to the 
umount of 6 talents, but below 
12 talents. Each was enrolled in 
the schedule, for the amount of 
6 per cent. upon his property. 


8, The third class included all 


whose possessions amounted to the 
value of 2 talents, but did not reach 
6 talents. Each was entered in the 
schedule at the figure of 12 per 
cent, upon his property. 

4, The fourth class comprised all 
from the minimum of 25 ming, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. 
Each was entered in the schedule 
for the amount of 8 per cent. upon 
his property, 

This detail rests upon no positive 
proof; but it serves to illustrate 
the principle of distribution, and 
of graduation, then adopted. 

2 Demosthen. cont, Aundrotion. 
Ῥ. 612. ὁ, 17, τὸ ἔχτου μερὺς εἰσφέρειν 
μετὰ τῶν μεητοίχω. 

δ Polybius staten the former sum 
(ii. 62), Demosthendés the Jatter 
(De Symmoriis, p. 183. ¢. 6). Boeokh 
however has shown, that Polybius 
did not correctly conceive what 
the sum which ha stated really 
meant. 
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the exertions of Athens during the archonship of Nausini- 
kus, when this new schedule was first prepared, may have 
caused 8 property to be then imposed, but we do not 


know to what amount. ! 


Along with this new schedule of taxable 
new distribution of the citizéns now took place 
into certain bodies called Symmories. As far as 
we can make out, on a very obscure subject, it 
seems that these Symmories were twenty in 
number, two to each tribe; that each contained 
sixty citizens, thus making 1200 in all; that these 
1200 were the wealthiest citizens on theschedule 
—containing, perhaps, the two first out of the 


1ZTam obliged again upon this 
point to dissent from M. Boeckh, 
who seta it down as positive matter 
of fact that a property-tax of 5 per 
cent., amounting to 800 talents, was 
imposed and levied in the archon- 
ship of Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. 
Ath. iv. 7, 8. p.517-521, Kog. Transl.), 
The evidence upon which this is 
aaserted, is, a passage of Demos- 
thenés cont, Androtion. (Ὁ. 606. 
α. 14). ‘Taw napa tac εἰσφορᾶς 
τὰς and Navoivixeu, παρ ἴσως 
τάλαντα τριαχοσια ἢ μιχρῷ πλείω, 
ἔλλειμμα τέτταρα καὶ δέχα ἐστὶ τά- 
λαντα' ὧν ἐπτὰ οὗτος (Androtion) 
εἰσέπρεξεν. Now these words imply 
“σοῦ that a property-tax of about 
300 talents had been levied or called 
for during the archonship of Nau- 
sinikus, but—that a total sum of 
$00 talents, or thereabouts, had 
been levied (or called for) by all 
’ the various property-taxes imposed 
from the urchonship of Nausinikus 
dawn to the date of the speech, The 
oration was spoken about 365 B.¢.; 
the archonship of Nausinikus was 
in 378 n.c, What tha speaker affirms 
therefore, is, that a sum of 300 
talents had been levied or called 
for by all the various property- 
taxoa imposed between these two 
datos; and that the aggregate sum 
of arrears due upuyn all of them, 


capital, a 


The S8ym- 
mories— 
coutaining 
the 1200 
wealthiest 
citizeng— 
the 300 
wealthiest, 
leaders of 
the Sym- 
mories, 


at the time when Androtion en- 
tered upon his office, was 14 talents, 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, think- 
ing that the sum of 300 talenta is 
very small, asthe aggregate of all 
property-taxes imposed for23 years, 
suggesta that it might be proper 
to read ἐπὶ Ναυσινίχου instead of 
ang Nrvaviixeu; and I presume that 
M. Boeckh adopts that reading, 
But it would be unsafe to found 
an historical assertion upon sach 
ἃ change of text, even if the ex- 
isting text were more indefensible 
than it actually is. And surely 
the plural number tac εἰσφορᾶς 
proves that the orator has ia view, 
not the single property-tax im- 
posed in the archonsbip of Nausini- 
kus, but two or more property- 
taxes, imposed at different times. 
Besides, Androtion devoted him- 
self to the collection of outstanding 
arrears generally, in whatever year 
they might have accrued, He would 
have no motive to single out thoae 
which had accrued in the year 378 
B.C.; moreover those arreara would 
probab'y have become tonufounded 
with others, long before 355 8,0. 
Demoathanés selects the year of 
Naubinikus as hie initial period, 
because it was then thé the new 
achedule, and a wew reckoning, 
began. 
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four classes enrolled. Among these 1200, however, the 
300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body; thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the 
city, and were called “the leaders or chiefs of the Sym- 
mories.”. The 300, and the 1200, corresponded, speaking 
roughly, to the old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimn1 
and Hippeis; of which latter class there had also been 
1200, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war.! The 
liturgies, or burdensome and costly offices, were discharged 
principally by the Three Hundred, but partly also by the 
Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the former was ἃ 
body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man had been 
in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging to 
it, the Stratégi or Generals suffered him to be mingled 
with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter 
body to take his place in the Three Hundred. As between 
man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted the pro- 
cess called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged 
with costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or 
richer than himself, had not borne his fair share—might, 
if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to under- 
take it in his place; and in case of refusal, might tender 
to him an exchange of properties, under an engagement. 
that he would undertake the new charge, if the property 
of the other were made over to him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest 


Citizenanot 
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enough to 
be ineluded 
in the 5ym- 
MOorick, yet 
stillentered 
in the 
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ww @KLOMHIO 
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ciple ta 
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. 


'Reepecting the Symmories, com- 


citizens who composed the Symmories, there 
were a more considerable number of less wealthy 
citizens not included in them, yet still liable to 
the property-tax; persons who possessed prop- 
erty, from the minimum of 25 mini, up to some 
maximum that we do not know, at which point 
the Symmories began—and who corresponded, 
speaking loosely, to the third class or Zeugitee 
of the Solonian census. The two Symmories of 
each tribe (comprising its 120 richest members) 
superintended the property-register of each 
tribe, and collected the contributions due from 
its Jess wealthy registered members. Occasion- 
ally, when the state required immediate pay- 


Antiq. Jar. Pabl. Grncor, κα. 78; 


pare BRoeckh, Staatchaushaltung Parreidt, De Symmoriis, p. 18 seg. 
der Athener, iv. 9, 10, Schémann, " 
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ment, the thirty richest men in each tribe’ (making up 
altogether the 300) advanced the whole sum of tax charge- 
able upon the tribe, having their legal remedy of enforcement 
against the other members for the recovery of thesum charge- 
able uponeach. The richest citizens were thus both armed 
with rights and charged with duties, such as had not be- 
Jonged to them before the archonship of Nausinikus. By 
their intervention (it was supposed) the schedule would be 
kept nearer to the truth as respects the assessment on each 
individual, while the sums actually imposed would be more 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly inter- 
fered by officers of its own. Soon after, the system of 
Symmories was extended to the trierarchy; a change which 
had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
‘its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the gen- 
eral presidency of the Stratégi. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, we also find Demosthenés (then about thirty years 
of age) recommending a still more comprehensive applica- 
tion of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and 
all the means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled 
into distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories, 
each with known duties of limited extent for the component 
persons to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal 
process, but also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-per- 
formance. It will rather appear, however, that, in practice, 
the system of Symmories came to be greatly abused, and 
to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial 


and political classification introduced in 378 3.c., 
as one evidence of the ardour with which Athens 
embarked in her projected war against Sparta. 
The feeling among her allies the Thebans was 
no less determined. The government of Leon- 
tiadés and the Spartan garrison had left behind 
it so strong an antipathy, that the large majority 
of citizens, embarking heartily in the revolution 
against them, lent themselves to all the orders 


Enthusiasny 
at Thebes 
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ofthe new 
govern- 
ment and 
againat 
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of Pelopidas and his sate εὔεε; who, on their part, had-no 


other thought but to repel the tommon enemy: 


he Theban 


government now became ate democratical in form; 
8 


and still more democratic 


in spirit, from the unanimous 


ardour pervading the whole mass. Its military force was 
put under the bést training; the most fertile portion of the 
plain north of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of 
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the city came, was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade,' 
to repel the expected Spartan invasion; and the memorable 
Sacred Band was now for the first time organized. This 
was a brigade of 300 hoplites, called the Lochus or regi- 
ment of the city, as being consecrated to the defence of 
the Kadmeia or acropolis.2 It was put under constant 
arms and training at the public expense, like the Thousand 
at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best 
families, distinguished for their strength and courage amidst 
the severe trials of the palestra in Thebes, and it was 
marshalled in.such manner that each pair of neighbouring 
soldiers were at the same time intimate friends; so that the 
whole band were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred 
who fought m 424 sB.c. at the battle of Delium?), was to 
serve as front rank men for the general body of hoplites 
to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned pres- 
ently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found 
irresistible. 4 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been 
Epeminon- good soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. 
das. The existing enthusiasm therefore, with the 
more sustained training, only raised good soldiers into 
much better. But Thebes was now blest with another 
good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. She 
found among her citizens a Jeader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, 


' Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 38. 

2 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18, 19, 

* Diodor. xii. 70. 

These pairs of neighbours who 
fought side by side at Delium, were 
called Heniochi and Parabate— 
Charioteers and Side-companions,; 
@ name borrowed from the analogy 
of charint-fighting, ae described in 
the Wiad and probably im many of 
the lout epic poems, tho charioteer 
belng himself an excetlent warrior, 
thoagh occupied for the moment 


with other duties--Diomédéa and 
Sthenelus, Pandarus and θαυ, 
Patroklus and Automedon, ae, 

4 Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 18, 19. 

Ὁ σου ταχεῖς ὑκὸ Εἰ καμινώνδου 
ἱερὸς λόχος (Hieronymus apud Athe- 
neum, xii. p. 602 A.). Thete was 
a Carthaginian militery division 
which bore the same title, come 
posed of chosen and wealthy 
citizens, 8600 in number (Diodgr. 
avi. 80). 
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whose heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from 
the dragon’s teeth sown by Kadmus.! He seems to have 
been now of middle age; Patopidas was younger, and of a 
very rich family; yet the relations between the two were 
those of equal and intimate friendship, tested in a day of 
battle wherein the two were ranged side by side as 
hoplites, and where Epaminondas had saved the life of his 


wounded friend, at the cost of several wounds, and the 


vreatest possible danger, to himself.? 
Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those 


military and gymnastic duties which were in- 
cumbent on every Theban citizen. 
told that in the gymnasia he studied to acquire 
the maximum of activity rather than of strength; 
the ninble movements of a runner and wrestler 
—not the heavy muscularity, purchased in part 
by excessive nutriment, of the Baotian pugilist.3 
He also learned music, voeal and instrumental, 
and dancing ; by which in those days was meant, 
not simply the power of striking the lyre or 
blowing the flute, but all that belonged to the 
graceful, expressive, and emphatic, management 


Δ Pausan. viii. 11, 4. 

Dikwarchus, only one generation 
afterwards. complained that he 
could not find out the name ofthe 
mother of Rpaminondas (Plutarch, 
Ayosil. c, 18), 

«Ὁ Plutarch, Pelop. c. 4; Pausan. ix. 
13,2. Accérding to Plutarch, Epami- 
nondas had attained the age of forty 
years, before he became publicly 
known (De Occ. Vivendo, p. 1125 0.).Ψ 

Plutarch attirms that the battle 
Cinwhich Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epaminon- 
das) took place at Mantineia, when 
thoy were fighting on the side of 
the TLacedemonians, under King 
Agesipolis, against the Arcacians,; 
the Thebans being at that time 
friends of Sparta, and having sent 
a contingent to her aid. 

I do not underetand what battle 
Flutarch can here mean. The 
Thebans were never go united with 
Sparta, as to send any contingent 


VAL. IX, 


‘Athens (in 44 8.¢,). 


His previ- 
ous char- 
acter and 
training— 
musi nd 
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But we are 


to her aid, after the capture of 
Most critics 
think that the war referred to by 
Plutarch is, the expedition con- 
ducted by Agesipalis against Man- 
tineia, wheragby the city was broken 
up into villages—in 385 B.c.: see 
Mr, Clintons Fasti HeNenici ad 
485 B.c, But, in the first place, 
there cannot have been any Theban 
contingent then assisting Agesi- 
polis; for Thehes was on terms un- 
friendly with Sparta—and certainly 
was not her ally. In the next 
place, there does not s¢em to have 
heenany battle, according to Ke- 
nophon's account, 

T there’ore am disposed to quea- 
tion Phiutarch’s account, as to th's 
alloged battle of Mantineia; though 
I think it probable that Epaminon.- 
das may have saved the life of 
Pelopidaa at some eaarlier conflict, 
before the peace of An‘alhisas, 

* Cornel, Nepos, Epamin. co, 8: 


> 
7. 
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either of the voice or of the body; rhythmical pronun- 
ciation, exercised by repetition of the poets—and disci- 

lined movements, for taking part in a hors festival with 
hecomiig consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination 
of which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the 
former predominated ‘at Thebes, the latter at Athens. 
Moreover at Thebes, the musical training was based more 
upon the flute (for the construction of which, excellent 
reeds grew near the Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon 
the lyre, which adinitted of vocal accompaniment by the 
player. The Athenian Alkibiadés! was heard to remark, 
when he threw away his flute in disgust, that flute-playing 


waga fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did not 
kn&® how to speak: and in regard to the countrymen of 


Pindar? generally, the remark was hardly less true than 
contemptuous. One«this capital point, Epaminondas 
formed a splendid exception. Not only had he learnt the 
lyres as well as the flute from the best masters, but also, 
dissenting front his brother Kapheisias and his friend 
Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an ardent 
intellectual impulse which would have been: remarkable 
even iuan Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conver- 
sation of the philosophers within his reach, among whom 
were the Theban Simmuias and the Tarentine Spintharus, 
both of them once companions of Sokratés; so that the 
stirring influence of the Sokratic method would thus find 
its way, partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of 
Epaminondas. As the relations between Thebes and 
Athens, ever since the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
had become more and more friendly, growing at Jength 
into alliance and joint war against the Spartans—we may 
reasonably presume that le profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to 
whom he particularly devoted hunself, and whom he not 


Plutarch, Apophth, Reg. p. 192 ἢ; 
Anstophan, AcLarn. Br. 


7 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90, 
ἀργὴν nitiens Taner ἦν, ὅσ, 


Compare the citations in Athe- 
nena, x. p. 417. The perfeotion of 
forin required in the ΤΠ ΠΥ Wag 
aleg diferent from that recnired mt 
the wrestler (Xenopl. Memor. fu 
8,4. sn. 10, ey. 

' Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 


' Aristoxenus wentions the flute, 
Cycero and Cornelius Nepos the tyra 
(Aristoxen. Fr ἢ ed Didot. ap. 
Athena. iv. p. 184 Cicero, Tuse. 
Disp, 162,45; Cornel. Nepos, Bpa- 
Mit, ew 


mis 
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only heard ag a pupil, but tended almost as a son, durin 

the close of an aged life—was, a Tarentine exile name 

Lysis; a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, 
from causes which we cannot make out, had sought shelter 
at Thebes and dwelt there until his death.1. With him, as 
well as with other philosophers, Epaminondas discussed 
all the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat. By per- 
severance in this course for some years, he not only 
acquired considerable positive instruction, but also became 
practised in new and enlarged intellectual combinations; 
and was, like Periklés,2? emancipated from that timorous 
interpretation of nature which rendered so many Grecian 
commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His patience 
as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his own 
‘account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations, with him, 
affirmed thgt he had never met with any one who under- 


stood more or talked less.3 


' Arixtoxenua, Frag. 11, ed. Didot; 
Plutarch, De Gen, δοῦν, p. 8438; 
Cicero, De Offic i. 44,155; Pausan, 
ix. 15, 1; lian, V. H. iii, 17. 

The sratement (said to have been 
given by Aristoxenus, and copied 
by Jlutarch as well as by Jam- 
blichua) that Lysig, who taught 
Epwninondas, had been one of the 
persons actually present in the 
synod of Pythagorvans at Kroton 
when Kylon burnt down the house, 
and that be with another had been 
the only persons who escaped— 
cannot be reconciled with chrono- 
loxy 

* Compare Diodor. xv. 52 with 
Piutarch, Periklés, ¢ ¢, and Plu- 
tarch, Demosthenés, ὁ. 2. 

7 Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 576 
Ὁ. petzthyps ποιδείας Giapupay χαὶ 
περιττῆς -τρ. 585 D.) τὴν οεἰστην 
ἔροφη» ev φιλοτοφίᾳ -τρ. δὴ ἘΠῚ 
Σπίνάαρος ὃ Ταραντ' ὡς οὐχ ὀλίγην 
αὐτῳ (Epaminondas) σωνδιατριψας 
ἐντοῦδα χρόνο», αεἰ δήπου λεγῖι, μὴ- 
δεν που τον 22% ἄχυτον ἀνθρώπων 
ἐντετευχέναι,) μητε πλείουσ γιγνωσ- 
KOVTL μήτε ἐλαττονα SFsy pops ep. 


Campare Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. 
οι 5--and Plutarch, De Audiend. c. 
3. p. 39 F, 

We may fairly presume that this 
judgement of Spinthagjs was com- 
municated by him to his son Aris- 
toxenus, from whom Plutarch 
copied 1t; and we know that Aris- 
toxenus in his writings mentioned 
other particulars respecting Epa- 
minondas; Athenmus, iv. p. 184). 
We thus that Plutarch had 
access to good sources of informa- 
tion respecting the latter. And as 
he had composed a life of Epami- 
nondas (Plutaich, Agesil., c. 28), 
though unfortunately it has not 
reached us, we may be contident 
that he had taken some pains to 
collect mat¢rials for the purpose, 
which materials would naturally be 
employed in his dramatic dialogue, 
“De Genio Socratis.” This strength- 
ens our confidence in the intereat- 
img atatemonts which that dialogue 
furnishes respectong the character 
οἵ Epam:nondar; as well as in the 
incidental allusions intersperaed 
among Plutarch’s athor writings. 


χζ 


ρὸ 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready 
powers of expression. On the contrary, the 
eloquence of Epaminondas, whén he entered 
upon his public career, was shown to bé not 
merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but effec- 
tive even against the best Athenian oppo- 
nents.1 But his disposition was essentially 
modest and unambitious, combined with a 
strong intellectual curiosity and a great capacity; a rare 
combination amidst a race usually erring on the side of for- 
wardness and self-esteem, Little moved by personal , 
ambition, and never cultivating popularity by unworthy 
means, Epaminondas was still more indifferent on the 
score of money. He remained in contented poverty to the 
end of his life, not leaving enough to pay his funeral 
expenses, yet repudiating not merely the corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders 
of personal triends;? though we are told that, when once 
serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the experse.3 As 
he thus stood exempt trom two of the besetting infirmities 
which most frequently mi-guided eminent Greck states-’ 
men, so@here was a third characteristic not less estimable 
in his moral character; the gentleness of his political 
antipathies—his repugnance to harsh treatment of con- 
quered enemies—and hisrefusal to mingle in intestine blood- 
shed. If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to 
justify unmeasufed retaliation, it was Leontiadés and his 
fellow-traitors. They had opened the doors of the Kadmeia 
to the Spartan Phoebidas, and had put to death the Theban 
leader Ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the 
scheme of Pelopidas and the other exiles to assassinate 
them, and declined to take part in it; partly on pruden- 
tial grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples.! 


His elo- 
quence— 
his unam- 
bitious dis- 
position— 
gentleness 
of Ing polit- 
ical resent- 
ments, 


Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. οι 4 
7 Plutarch, Aristeidés, αν. 1. Justin, 
vi 8. ᾷ 


' Corne). Nepos, Lpammond.¢, 5; 
Plutarch, Precept. Reipo Gergnd 
p. £19 C, Cicero notices Lim as the 
8 


only man with any pretensions to 
oratorical talents, wham Thebes, 
Corinth, or Argos had ever pro- 
duce (Brutus, ¢. 13, 70). 

2 Plutarch (De Gan Socr. p. "83, 
564; Pelupid, «.3; Fab. Max.c 27; 
Compar. Alcibiad, and Corlol. c. 4); 


4 Plutarch, De Gen, Socr. p. ὅ 
ἘΦ, Ἐπομει δας δὲ, μὴ τείνων ὡς 
οἴξτοι δελτιο, tert T2079 μὴ τράσ" 
στα)" εἰχότιωυς ἀντιτείνες THO. ἃ μὴ 
περηχε, μηδὲ δοχιμάξει, παραχβληῦ- 
μῖιν»υς, 

eee ee Beret δὲ οὐ κείθει τῆὺς 
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None of his virtues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the resentful 
and vindictive passions. t 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these 
virtues, however, it was necessary that he should 
give proof of the extraordinary capacities for 
action with which they were combined, and that 
he should achieve something to earn that ex- 
clamation of praise which we shall find his enemy 
Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, on secing 
lum at the head of the invading Theban army 
near Sparta—“Uh! thou man of great deeds!"? 
Jn the year 5.0. 379, when the Kadmeia was 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in 
public life, and known only to Pelopidas with 
his other friends; among whom, too, his unambitious and 
mquisitive disposition was a subject of complaint as 
keeping him unduly in the background. But the unparal- 
Jeled phenomena of that year supplied a spur which over- 
ruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival inclinations. 
The Thebans, having just recovered their city by an 
jneredible turn of fortune, found themselves expoged single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive con- 
federacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in thei 


Φ 
. 


favour, nor had they Ja single other ally. Under such 


Conduct of 
Epaminon- 
das at the 
Theban 
revolution 
of 379 Bc, 
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τολλοὺ:, ἀ)λὰ ταῦτη, wor erety 
τὴν ὁδὸν, εαὐν} αὐτὸ τελεῦτι Φ. 20) 
χιϊαρὺν ὄντα χαὶ αναϊτιῦν εἐφτστανσι 
τοῖς χυϊροῖς, μετὰ τοῦ διχαιηυ τῷ 
συμφέροντι τρηϑοισομενον. 

Compare the same dialogue, Ὁ. 
64 .; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelo- 
pidas, ος 4. 

Isokratés makes πὶ remark upon 
Evaugoras of Salamis, which may 
be Well applied to Kpaminondas; 
that the objectionable means, with- 
out which the former could not 
have got possession of the sceptre, 
were performed by others and not 
by him; while all the meritorious 
and admirable functions of com- 
mand were reserved for Evagoras 
(Tsokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) 5. 38). 

1 See the striking statements of 
Plutarch and = Pausanias about 


Philop@men—xsincs Ἐπσμεουκωνδοῦ 
Buviousess εἶναι μάλιστα ζηλωτῆς, 
τὸ GOAITY LLG χοὶ δυνέτῷ, αὐτυῇ χαὶ 


ὑπὸ χρήματω», ὁτΤαδες ἰσχυρῶς ἐμι- 


wets, τὸ δὲ mein χαὶ βαθεῖ χαὶ 
pia Goon none τὰς τολιτιχας Cra- 
Pras ἐμμένει. οὐ δυνάμενος, δι' 
ὀργὴ χαὶ φιλονεικίαν, μᾶγ)λον εἐδοχει 
στρατιωτικῆς Y πολιτι ἧς ἀρττῆς 
οἰχεῖος εἶναι. To the like purpose 
Pansanias, vili, 49, 2; Plutarch, 
eae ὃ. 25: Cornel. Nepos, 

amin, c. 3~-“patiens admirandum 
in modum,” 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, ¢. 32. Ὦ 
ποῦ μεγαλοπράγμηνηος ἀνῆριυπκου! 

* Plutarch, De Gen, Socr. p. 676 K, 
‘Eeaapeww δας ὃς, Βοιωτῶν ἀκάντων 
τῷ πεπαιδεῦσθαι πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἀξιὼν 
διαφέρειν, ἀμῆλὺς ἐστι χαὶ ἀπροθυμος. 
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circumstances, Thebes could only besaved by theenergy ofall 
her citizens—the unambitious and philosophical as well as 
the rest. As the necessities of the case requiredsuch simul- 
taneous devotion, so the electric shock of the recent re- 
volution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds much 
less patriotic than that of Epaminondas. He was among the 
first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest 
had been transferred from the houses of Archias and 
Leontiadés to the open market-place; and he would prob- 
ably have been among the first to mount the walls of the 
Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an assault. 
Pelopidas being named Keeotarch, his friend Epaminondas 
Was naturally placed among the earliest and most forward 
organizers of the necessary military resistance against the 
common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost 
an unknown man, he had acqtnired, in bc. 371, seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both a3 speaker and as 
general, that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban 
policy at Sparta, and trusted with the conduct of the battle 
of Leuktra, upon which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence 
we may fairly conclude, that the well-planned and success- 
ful system of defence, together with the steady advance of 
Thebes against. Sparta, during the intermediate years, was 
felt to have been in the maim bis work.! 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the 
acquittal of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the 
Thebans, in seconding as well as encouraging their defence. 
The Spartans, nut unmoved at the new enemies raised up 
by their treatinent of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to 


Δ Bauch, in his instructive bio- 
raphy of Epaminondas ti pami- 
nonudas, und Thebens Kampf um die 
Hewgemonie: Breslau, 1244, yp. 24), 
geems toconceive that Bpaminondad 
was never employed in any public 
vfhcial post by his countrymen, 
until the period immedsately pre- 
ceding the battle of Leuktra. L 
canoovt concur in this opinion. It 
appears to me that he must have 
been previously cmpleyerd in such 
posts ax enabled him to show his 
military worth, bor all the pro- 


ceedings of 271 Bc. prove that in 
that year he actually possessed a 
gieat und extablished reputation, 
which must buve beea acquired by 
previous acts in a conspreuous 
potion? and ag he had no great 
family position to start from, his 
reputation was probably acquired 
only by slow degrees, 

The puence of Nenophon proves 
nothing in contradiction of this 
KUpposition, for he does not man- 
tion Epaminondas even at Luuktra. 
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make some efforts on their side. They organized on a more 


systematic scale the military force of their 


B.C, 878, 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory Agesilaus 
steps with the view of effacing the odium of marches to 
. δ 5 attack 
their past musrule.t The full force of their Thebes 
confederacy—including, as a striking mark of with the 


present Spartan power, even the distant Ἐν ΝΣ 
thians?—was placed in motion against Thebes 
in the course of the summer under Agesilaus; 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition 
a body of mercenaries acting in the service of 
the Arcadian town Kleitor against its neigh- 
bour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself 
master of the passes of Kitheron, before the The- 


full force 
of the Spar- 
tun con- 
federacy— 
good 
system of 
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adupted by 
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aid from 
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under Cha- 


. . ᾿ » * brias. 
bansandAthenians could have notice of his passing 


the Lacedemonian border.} Then crossing Kithwron into 
Bootia, he established his head-quarters at Thespiz, a post 
already under Spartan occupation. From thence he com- 
menced his attacks upon the Theban territory, which he 
Jound defended partly by a considerable length of ditch 
and palisade—partly by the main force of Thebes, assisted 
εν a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on their own side 
of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, 
and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. 
Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid 
march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which 
he laid waste nearly to the city walls.¢| The Thebans and 
Athenians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, 
nevertheless kept the field against him, taking care to hold 
positions advantageous for defence. Agesilaus on his side 
did not feel confident enough to attack them against such 
odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so; and was marching up to the charge, when he was 
daunted by the firm attitude and excellent array of the 
traops of Chabrias. They had received orders to await 
his approach, on ἃ high and advantageous ground, without 
moving until signal should be given: with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spears protended. So im- 

Ὁ Diodor. xv. 831. 


2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 54; Diodor. 
xv. 31, 


> Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 36-33, 
* Xen. Hollen. v. 4, 1). 
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posing was their appearance that Agesilaus called off his 
troops without daring to complete the charge.t After a 
month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, and 
a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespia; 


the fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phw- 


bidas with’ a considerable force in occupation, and then 
leading back his army to Peloponnesus. 


Phoebidas—the former captor of the Kadmeia—thus 


Avesilaus 
retires, 
leaving 
Phatidasin 
command 
at Thespiwe 
—desultory 
warfare of 
Phuthidags 
against 
Phebes—he 
is defeated 
and glain 
Increase of 
the Theban 
strength in 
Bonus, 
against the 
phrin- 
Spartan 
olisarchies 
In tha 
Bovtian 
αἰτίου, 


stationed at Thespiz, carried on vigorous war- 
fare against Thebes; partly with his own Spar- 
tan division, partly with the Thespian hoplites, 
who promised him unshrinking support. Hus 
incursions soon brought on reprisals from the 
Thebans; who invaded Thespiw, but were re- 
pulsed by Pheebidas with the loss of all their 
plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
lncautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden 
turn of the Theban cavalry:2 upon which all his 
troops Hed, chased by the Thebans to the very 
gates of Thespiw. ‘Though the Spartans, in 
consequence of this misfortune, despatched by 
sea another general and division to replace 
Phebidas, the cause of the Thebans was greatly 
strengthened by their recent victory. They 
pushed their success not only against Thespiw, 


but against the other Basotian cities, still held by local 


Oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. 


At the same time 


these oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength 
of their own popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded 


in considerable numbers as exiles to Thebes, 


*Diodor. xv. 32; Polyen. ii), 2; 
Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, δι 1, - 
“obnixo genu scute”"—Demosthen, 
cont. Leptineam, p 479. 

Tho Athenian public having after- 
wards yoted a statue to the honour 
of Chabrias, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design (Diodor. 
xv. 53). 

2? Xen. Hellea, v. 4, 42-45, Diodor. 
xv. 33. 


Neon ΙΝ, vi 4, 46. Ἔχ δὲ 
τοῦτ πρὶ, 1 τὰ τῶν Βηϑαίω, 
ἀ εἰωπηρτιτο, χὰ LITGATING ITO εἰς 
Βισπιατ, χαὶ εἰς τὰς GAs as τας Tpit 
χιδας Ropar, ‘OO pasta ὄγμης εξ 
αὐτῷ, εἰς tas Θκβὰς ἀπεγωρμις ἐν 
FRING JIG TA τοϑᾶσι δοναηταῖχι 
χαθειττγκιτα», WI be Grane wert 
wae οἱ εὖ ταῦταις τας πολεσι Gla 
τῷ, Δλαχελαίμο ws δη ηὐτίας εδεο τα. 
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A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 


Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main 
army of the confederacy, was neither more de- 
cisive nor more profitable than the preceding. 
Though he contrived, by a well-planned strat- 
agem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay 
waste the plain, he gained no serious victory; 
and even showed, more clearly than before, his 
reluctance to engage except upon perfectly equal 
terms.t It became evident that the Thebans 
were not only strengthening their position in 
Beotia, but also acquiring practice in warfare 
and confidence against the Spartans; insomuch 
that Antalkidas and some other companions 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying 


B. C. 377. 


Second ex- 
pedition of 
Agesilaus 
into Beotia 
—he gains 
no decisive 
advantage. 
Whe The- 
bangs ac- 
quire 
greater and 
greater 
streneth. 
Agesilaus 
retires—he 
13 disabled 
by @ hurt 
in the leg. 


on the war so as only to give unproving lessons to his 
enemies in military practice—and called upon him to strike 
some decisive blow. He quitted Boeotia, however, after 
the summer's campaign, without any such step.2. In his 
way he appeased an intestine conflict which was about to 
break out in Thespix. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, 
he experienced a strain or hurt, which grievously injured 
his sound leg (it has been mentioned already that he was 


lame of one Jeg), and induced his surgeon to 
open a vein in the limb for reducing the in- 
flammation. When this was*done, however, 
the blood could not bestopped until he swooned. 
Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great 
suffering, he was confined to his couch for several 
months; and he remained during a much longer 
time unfit for active command.3 

The functions of general now devolved upon the 
other king Kleombrotus, whe in the next spring 


B.C. 376, 


K leombro- 
tus con- 
ducts the 
Spartan 
force to 
imvade 
Bavntia—he 
in stapped 
by Mount 
Kitheron, 
being un- 
able to get 


over the 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade peer he 
= με id reures 
Beotia anew. But on this occasion, the Athe- without 
nians and Thebans had-egupied the passes of reucniag 
Wadia. 


Kitheron, so that he was unable even to enter 


the country, and was obliged to dismiss his troops without 


achieving anything.‘ 

1 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 47, δ]. 

Tho anecdotes in Polywnus (ii. 1, 
18-20), mentioning faint-hearted- 
ness and alarm among the allies 
of Agesilaus, are likely to apply 


Agesil. c. 26. 


(certainly in part) to this campaign. 
2 Diodor. xv. 33, 34;° Plutarch, 


* Xen. Hollen. v. 4, δᾶ, 
4 Xen. Hollen, v. 4, 


§9, 
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His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 
allies whenthey met at Sparta, that they resolved 
to fit out a large nayal force, sufficient both to 
intercept the supplies of imported corn to 


Athens, and to forward an invading army by 


Resolution 
of Sparta 
to equip a 
large fleet, 
under the 


admiral sea against Thebes, to the Boeotian port of 
Pollis. The } 7 - } K ἐάν τοῦ Ὺ Γ "ΑΝ . 
Athenians Xreusis in the Krissean Gulf. The forme: 


send out ἃ 9 
fleet under 
Chabrias— 
victory of 
Chabrias at 


olject was attempted first. ‘Towards midsum- 
‘mer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
the Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the 
σθαι; especially round the coast of Attica, 


sea near 

Naxos. Re- near Egina, Keos, and Andros, The Athenians, 

collectio Ὁ : a 

af the who, since their recently renewed confederacy, 
. . + 

battle of = had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 

Arginusa. 


found themselves thus threatened, not merely 
with loss of power, but also with loss of trade and even 
‘famine; since their cornships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Grerwestus (the southern extremity of EBu- 
beea), were prevented from doubling Cape Sunium. Feel- 
ing severely this interruption, they fitted out at Peireus 
a fleet of 50 triremes,! with crews mainly composed 
of citizens; who, under the admiral Chabrias, in a 
sharply contested action near Naxos, completely defeated 
the fleet of Pollis, and reguined for Athens the mastery of 
the sea. Forty-nine Lacedemonian triremes were disabled 
or captured, eight with fheir entire crews.2 Moreover, 
Chabrias might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had 
he not suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own 


vecasingn of the transit of hostile 
thips along the Hellespont, which 


‘Xen. Hollen wv. 1, 6]. esednss. 
NOTES εἰς “ἄς "χὴν ἄς, Boeckh (fol 


lowed by Dr Vhirtwatl, Hist, Gr, 
ch, 38, vol v. p. 54) connects with 
this maritime expedition an In- 
reTiption (Corp. Insc, No. δὲ. ἢ, 124) 
recording a vote of gratitude, passed 
by the Athenian assembly in favour 
of Phonokritus, a native of Parium 
inthe Propontix But PF think that 
the vote can hardly belormg to the 
present expedition. Tie Athenians 
could not need to be informed hy 
a native of Parium about the move- 
ments of α hostile feet near Aigina 
and Keow The information given 
by Phanoksitus mist have relates 
mnere probably, 1 think, to some 


anative of Parnumn would be the 
Lkely person first to dizscover and 
Curomuticate, 

ὁ Prodor. xv 34; Demosthen. cont. 
Leptin. ¢. 17, p. 480, 

I give the number of prize-ships 
taken in this action, κα stated by 
Demoasthenés; fn preference to 
Diodorus, who meations a smaller 
number, The orater, in cnumera- 
ting the explosta of Chabrias in 
this oration, not only speaks from 
nu written memorandam in his hand, 
which he aftearwants causes ta he 
read by the clerk- but also seems 
exact and spgcial ax ty numbera, 
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ships disabled, to pick up both the living men and the dead 
bodies on board, as well as all Athenians who were swim- 
ming for their lives. He did this (We are told!) from 
distinct recollection of the fierce displeasure of the people 
against the victorious generals after the battle of Arginuse. 
And we may thus see, that though the proceedings on that 
memorable occasion were‘stained both by illegality and by 
violence, they produced a salutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subsequent commanders. Many a brave Athe- 
nian (the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his 
life, after the battle of Naxos, to the terrible lesson ad- 
ministered by the people to their generals in 406 5.0. thirty 


years before. 


This was the first great victory (in September, 376 z.c. 2) 


which the Athenians had gained at sea since the 
Peloponnesian war; and while it thus filled them 
with joy and confidence, it led to a material 
enlargement of their maritime confederacy. The 
fleet of Chabrias—of which a squadron was 
detached under the orders of Phokion, a young 
Athenian now distinguishing himself for the first 
time and otten hereatter to be mentioned—sailed 


B.C, 376-375. 


Extension 
of the 
Athenian 
maritime 
confeder- 
acy, in 
conse- 
quenee of 
the victory 


victorious round the ASgean, made prize of °° ene: 


60 as to inspire greater contidgnce 
than ustial, « 

'VDiodor. xv. 35. Chabrias ἀπέ- 
σχετο ταὐτελῶς τοῦ διυυγμοῦ, AMIN - 
offzic πῆς ἕν ᾿λργινοῦσαις ναυμαχίας, 
εὐ τὶ τοὺς ἰχήσαντας στρατηγοὺς ὦ 
OF pause αὐτὶ μεγὰγυςς εὐτργεσιας θα νατῳ 
γεριέβαλεν, αἰτιασάμενος ὅτι 
τοὺς τετελευτυηχοτας χατὰ τὴν 
vaupsziny οὐχ ἔθαψαν' εὐλαβήθη 
οὖν (ϑὸ Wesseling and Stephens’s 
NOE) μὴ TOTMBTHS περιστάσεως ὑμοίας 
{μὲ νης χυδυντυ σῇ παθεῖν πυρα- 
maya. Διόπερ ἀποστας τοῦ διω- 
χειν, ἀνελεγεέτη τῶν πολιτῶν 
τοὺς διανηχυμένους, καὶ τοὺς 
μὲν ἔτι ζῶντας διέσωσε, τοὺς 
δὲ τετελευτηχότας ἔθαψεν. Εἰ 
ὃς μὴ περὶ ταῦτην ἐγένετο τὴν ἐπι- 
μελειαν, ῥᾳδιως ἂν ἅπαντα τὸ, πολε- 
μίων στόλον διέρθιιρε. 

This passage illustrates what I 
yemarked in my preceding Ch, Ixiv. 
respecting the battle of Arginuswa 


and the proceedings at Athens 
afterwards. I uoticed that Diodorus 
ingorrectly represented the excite- 
ment at Athens agaihst tho generals 
as arising from their having neg- 
lected to pick up the-bodies of 
the slain Yarriors fur burial—and 
that he omitted the more important 
fact, that they left many living 
and wounded warriors to perish. 

It is curious, that in the first of 
the two sentences above cited, 
Diodorus repeats his crroneous 
affirmation about the battle of 
Arginusw; while in the socond 
sentence he corrects the error, 
tofling us that Chabrias, profiting 
by the warning, took care to pick 
up the living men on the wrecks 
and in the wuter, as well as the 
dead bodies, 

7 Platarch, Phokion, ¢ 6; Pln- 
tarch, Camillus, ὁ. 19, 
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twenty other triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 
prisoners with 110 talents in money, and annexed seven- 
teen new cities to the confederacy, as sending deputies 
to the synod and furnishing contributions. The discreet and 
conciliatory behaviour of Phokion, especially, obtained 
much favour among the islanders and determined several 
new adhesions to Athens.t| To the inhabitants of Abdéra 
in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by 
aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who 
quitting their abode from famine, had poured upon the 
sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to detend 
their town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose 
confederacy thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace.2 

¢ Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the 
east of Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to 
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ee aim at the acquisition of new allies in the 
iwanon of west. The fleet of 60 triremes, which had 
relopen- recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under 
Timotheas the command of Timotheus, the son of Konon, 
pe to circumnavigate Peloponnesus and alarm the 
* 2entan 


tleet—his 
» Victorvover 


coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of the 
Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval 


the Lace- 
εἰ πο 18 ἃ 
fleet—his 
success in 
extending 


force of Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her 
from conveying troops across the Krisswan 
xulf from Corinth to the Baeotian port of Kreu- 


the Athe- 518,32 ‘This Periplus of Peloponnesus—-the first 
4 n 41} μὴ 2 
federacy Which the fleet of Athens had attempted since 
mie just her humiliation at AUgospotami—coupled with 
dealing. ὡς 


the ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, 
and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. 
Not only. Kephallenia, but the still more important island 
of Korkyra, voluntarily accepted his proposifions; and 
as he took care to avoid all violence or interference with 
the political constitution, his popularity, all around aug- 
mented every day. Alketas, prince of the Malossi— the 
Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes—and the Akarna- 
nians on the coast—all embraced his alliance. While near 


wards assassinated at Abséra, 

‘ Xen. Τα] θη, v. 4, »2. 

* Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 44; Diodor. 
χν. 36, 


' Demoathen. cont, Leptin. p. 439; 
Plutarch, Phokion, 6. 7. 

? Diodor. xv. 36. He states, by 
mistake, that Chabrias wag after- 
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Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, @ was assailed by the 
Pelopontesan ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior in 
number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he 
became so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet 
did not dare to show itself. Having received only 13 talents 
on quitting Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty 
in paying his fleet; that he procured an advance of money, 
from each of the sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven mine 
towards the pay of their respective ships; and that he also 
sent home requests for large remittances from the public 
treasury;! measures which go to bear out that honourable 
repugnance to the plunder of friends or neutrals, and care 
to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which his panegyrist 
Isokratés ascribes to him.2 This was a feature unhappily 
rare among the (srecian generals on both sides, and tending 
to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens 
were not favourably received. Though her naval: 
position was now more brilliant and commanding 
than it had been since the battle of Agospotamt 
-——though no Lacedwmonian fleet ‘showed itself 
to disturb her in the ASgean3—yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbour- 
ing island of ASgina annoyed her commerce, requiring 8 
perpetual coast-guard; while the contributions from the 
deputies to the confederate synod were not sufficient to 
dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property-tax 
at home. 


nc. 371. 


Financial 
diticulties 
of Athens. 


' Xen. Hellen. v. 4,66; Tsokratés, 
De -Permutat. 8. 116; Cornelius 
Nepos, Timotheus, ¢. 2. 

The advance uf seven minx re- 
spectively, obtained by Timotheus 
from the sixty trierarchs under bis 
command, is mentioned hy De- 
mosthenés cont. Timatheum (c 3, 
p. 1187), IT ayree with M. Boeckh 
(Public Economy of Athens, ii, 24. 
p. 294) fu roferring this advance 
to his expedition to Korkyra and 
other places ia tho Tonian Sea in 


574-374 πιο; not to his subsequent 


expedition of 373 8.c,, to which 
Rehdantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, 


and others would refer it (Vitrw 
Tphicratis, &c. p.89). Inthe second 
eypedition, it does not appear that 
he ever had really sixty triremes, 
or sixty trierarchs, under bim. Xen- 
Ophon (Hollen. v. 4, 63) tells us 
that the fleet sent with Timotheus 
to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships; 
which is the exact number of trier- 
urche named by Demosthenés. 

2 Isukratés, Orat. De Permutat. 
g. 128, 131, 135. 

5 Isokratés, De Permutat. 8. 117; 
Cornel, Nepos, Timoth. ὁ. 2. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1. 
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In this synod ti Thebans, as members of the con- 
She be- federacy, were represented.) Application was 
comes made to them to contribute towards the cost of 
jealous of the naval war; the rather, as it was partly at 


the grow- eo 
ingstrength their instance that the fleet had been sent round 
are to the Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined 


and vic-  compliance,? nor were they probably in any con- 
tress of ition to furnish pa aid. Their refusal 
Thebes in occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embit- 
Beet: tered by jealousy at the strides which they had 
been making during the last two years, partly through the 
indirecteeffect of the naval successes of Athens. At the end 
of the year 377 B.c., after the two successive invasions of 
Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so strattened the 
Thebans, that they were forced to import corn from Pagase 
in Thessaly; in which enterprise their ships and seamen 
were at first captured by the Lacedamomian harmost at 
Oreus in Eubora, Alketas. His negligence however soon led 
not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been taken 
prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagasw hecame 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasiow' of Beeotia; since in 376 B.c., Kle- 
ombrotus could not surmotint the heights of Kitheron— 
while in 375 nc, the attention of Sparta had been uccupied 
wby the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Sea. 
During these two years, the Thebans had exerted them- 
selves vigorously against the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, 
in most of which a strong party, if not the majority of the 
population, was tavonrahle to them, though the government 
was in the hands of the philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded 
by Spartan harmosts and garrison.) We hear of 
one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Platea, 
under Charon; and of another near Tanagra, in which 
ees the Lacedemonian harmost in that town, was 
giain.4 


Ree Iaavratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) δ᾽ ἀποκσόμενοι χαὶ χρημάτῳ εἰσιφος 
5. 2t, 23, 57, fae wei "ἡστιίτις εἰ Αἰγι ής, καὶ 
2 Xen. Hellen, νὰν 2,1. HG θη: φηλαχαῖς τῆς χύρας, ἐπεῆμησαν κα')- 
MIG, DAAteons pts Seuretes San αποῆπαι the πολέμου 
spi, τοῦ Ankaeut, γοήματα δ' 0) Δ Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 46-65. 
σομβαλλὴ 2b Gay τἰς τὸ PUTING, BOTH 4 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15-25, 
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But the most important of all their successes was that 
of Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, yiorory οὐ 
hearing that the Spartan harmost, with his two Peloprdas 
{more or) divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, * Teayra 
had gone away onan excursion into the Lokrian Laceds - 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the ™0°»’47* 
Sacred Band and a few cavalry, to surprise the place, It 
was the season in which the waters of the Lake Kopais 
were at the fullest, so that he was obliged to take a wide 
circuit to the north-west, and to pass by Tegyra, on the 
road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian Lokris. On 
arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there were 
still some Laced#monians in the town, and that no surprise 
could be effected; upon which he retraced his steps. But 
on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with 
their troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers 
were inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encoun- 
ter; while the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed, 
and required all his encouragement toworkthemup. But 
in the fight that ensued, closely and obstinately contested 
in a narrow pass, the strength, valour, and compact charge 
of the Sacred Band proved irresistible. The two Laceda- 
monian commanders were both slain: their troops opened, 
to allow the Thebans an undisturbed retreat; but Pelopi- 
das, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in the combat 
until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood 
of Orchomeuus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas 
could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes. ! 

This comhat, in whieh the Lacedemonians were for 
the first time beaten in fair field by numbers ἄνα the. 
inferior to their own, produced a strong sensa- bans expel 
tion in the minds of both the contending parties. oe eee ° 
The confidence of the Thebans, as well as theiy ont af ΑἸ] 
exertion, was redoubled; so that by the year et Oe ΤΡ 
374 bc, they had cleared Baeotia of the Lacedwe- chomenus--- 
monians, as well as of the local oligarchies which [19 0°01, 
sustained them; persuading or constraining the Beotian 
cities again to come into umon with Thebes, and f¢4e##tion. 


' Plutarch, Pelopidas, c.17; Dia- combat at Tegyra. Diodorus men- 
dor, xy. 37. tions, what is evidently this battle, 
Xcnophon does not mention the near OUrchomenus,; but he does not 
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reviving the Beeotian confederacy. Haliartus, Koréneia, 
ebadeia, Tanagr'a, Thespie, Plateea and the rest, thus 
became again Beotian;! leaving out Orchomenus .alone 
(with its dependency Cheroneia), which was on the borders 
of Phokis, and still continued under Lacedemonian occu- 
pation. In most of these cities the party friendly to Thebes 
was numerous, and the change, on the whole, popular; 
though in some the prevailing sentiment was such, that 
adherence was only obtained by intimidation. ‘The change 
here made by Thebes, was, not to absorb these cities into 
herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Boeotia; a policy, which she had publicly proclaimed on 
surprising Platea in 431 5.6.2. While resuming her own 
ancient rights and privileges as head of the Boeotian feder- 
ation, she at the same time guaranteed to the other cities 
—hy convention, probably express, but certainly implied— 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members; the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas, 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved 
by this re-conquest or re-confederation of Bootia. Becom- 
ing masters of Kreusis, the port of Thespiz,3 they for- 
tified it, and built some triremes to repel any invasion 
from Peloponnesus by sea across the Krissean Gulf. Feel- 
ing thus secure agaist invasion, they began to retaliate 
upon their neighbours and enemies the Phokians; allies 
of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on The- 
bes—yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 


name Teayra. 

Kallisthenés seems to have de- 
scribed the battle of Tegyra, and to 
have given various particulars re- 
spectmy the religious legends con- 
nected with thatspot (Kalliathenas, 
Kragm. 3, ed, Didot, ap. Steplian. 
Byz, v. Tey02). 

‘That the Thebans thus became 
again presidents of all Beeotia, and 
revived the Brotian confederacy — 
ἦν clearly stated by Kenophon, 
Mellen. v. 4, 63, vi. 1, 1. 

2 Thucyd. ji. 2. “Averzey ὁ vrpuk 
(the Theban herald after the Theban 
troops had penetrated by night into 
the middle of Platwa) at τις βούλεται 


KATA τὰ πάτρια TOY σάντων 
ηιωτῶν ξυμμαχεῖν, τἰῆεσθαι παρ᾽ 
WYTOIG Wp Cartes σφίσι 
ογῆνως TITY TH TOUT πρησγωρὴ EY 
THe Madre. 

Compare the ‘language of, the 
Thebans about τὰ πάτρια τῶν 
Βοιυτὼν (iil, G1, 6b, 06), The ἀο- 
scription which the Thebans giva 
of their own professions and views, 
when they attacked Platwa in 431 
B.C., may be taken ag lair analogy 
to yudge of their professions and 
views towarda the recovered Bao- 
tian tuwns in 376-375 0.0, 

4 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 3: comparo 
Divdor. xv, 53, 


Ὁ 
was} utd, 
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Athens. So hard pressed were the Phokians—especially 


as Jason of Phere in Thessaly was at the same 
time their bitter enemy2—that unless assisted, 
they would have been compelled to submit to the 
Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, in- 
cluding the Lacedemonian garrison then ee 
ing it; while the treasures of the Delphiantemple 
would also have been laid open, in case the The- 
bans should think fit to seize them. Intima- 
tion being given by the Phokians to Sparta, 
King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea 
across the Gulf, with four Lacedemonian di- 


B.C. 8374. 
They in- 
vade 
Phokis—~ 
Klsombro- 
tus is sent 
thither 
with an 
army for 
defence— 
Athens 
makes a 
separate 
peace with 
the Lace- 


visions of troops, andan auxiliary body of allies.3 ¢”™onians. 


This reinforcement, compellingthe Thebans toretire, placed 
both Phokis and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta thus 
sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the Thebans 
had passed from the defensive to the offensive—partly by 
her help, yet nevertheless regpein to contribute to the 
cost of her navy—her ancient jealousy of them became 
again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to pro- 
pose terms of peace. What these terms were, we are 
not told; nor does it appear that the Thebans even received 
notice of the proceeding. But the peace was accepted at 


2 Diodor. xv, 31; Xon. Hellen. 
vi. 3, 15 dif. 6, 22. 

2 Xon. Hellon. vi. 4, 21-27. 

δ Xen. Hellen. vi. 1,1; vi. 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus 
to Phokie is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 375 B.c. (Fast. Hel. ad 
875 b.C.). To me it seems to belong 
rather to 371 b.o. It was not undar- 
taken until the Thebans had ro- 
conquered all the Bosatian cities 
(Xeon. Hell. vi. 1, 1); and this oper- 
ation scems to have occupied them 
all the two years—376 and 376 B.o. 
See v. 4, 63, where the words οὔτ᾽ 
—tv ᾧ Τιμόθεος περιέπλευσε must be 
understood to include, not simply 
the time which Timotheua took in 
actually circumnavigating Pelopon- 
nesus, but the year which he spent 
afterwards in the Tonian Sea, and 
the time which he occupied in por- 


ΨΟΙ, IX, 


forming his exploits near Korkyra, 
Leukas, and the neighbourhood 
gonerally. The ‘Periplus’, for which 
Timotheus was afterwards honoured 
at Athens (see 4schines cont. 
Ktosiphont, 6. 90 p. 468) meant the 
exploits performed by him during 
the year and with the fleet of the 
‘Poriplus’. 

Itis worth notice that the Pythian 
games were celebrated in this year 
374 5.0,-- πὶ Σωχρατίδου ἄρχοντος ; 
that is, in tho first quarter of that 
archon, or the third Olympic year; 
about the beginning of August. 
Chabrias won a prize at these games 
with a chariot and four; in cele- 
bration of which, he afterwards gave 
a splendid banquet at the point 
of seashore called K6lias, near 
Athens (Demosthen. cont, Newram, 
c. 11. p. 1866), 
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Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys were despatched 
at once from thence, without even going home, to Korkyra; 
for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, and 


ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to 


Athens.! 


This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in 


& moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was 


BO. 874, 
Demand .much to the advantage of Sparta, and served 
made upon somewhat to countervail a mortifying revelation 
the Pace- which had reached the Spartans a little before 
from Thes- from a different quarter. 

ee ΤΟΣ Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus 
Pharsalus. in Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He 
Polydamas 84 long been on terms of hospitality with the 
of Phar- | _Lacedzemonians; while Pharsalus had not merely 
a to | Deen in alliance with them, but was for some 


Sparta for 
aid against 
Pherz. 


time occupied by one of their garrisons.2_ In the 
usual state of Thessaly, the great cities Larissa, 


Phere, Pharsalyg, and others, each holding some 
smaller cities in a state δὲ dependent alliance, were in 
disagreement with each other, often even in actual war. 
10 was rare that they could be brought to concur ἴῃ ἃ 
common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great famil 

factions who usually contended for predominance; to a 
a degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody 
of the citadel and the entire management of the revenues, 
receipts as well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, 
“hospitable and ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion”, he ad- 
vanced money from his own purse to the treasury whenever 
it was low, and repaid himself when public funds came in.3 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1, 2. 

Kallias seams to have been one 
of the Athenian envoys (Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 3, 4). 

? Diodor. xiv. 82. 

4 Xen. Hellen, vi.1,3. Καὶ Zrore 
μὲν ἐνδεὴς sin, nap ἑαυτοῦ προσετίθει" 
ὅποτε δὲ περιγένοιτο τῆς προσόδου, 
ἀπελάμβανεν᾽ jv δὲ χαὶ ἄλλως φιλόξε- 
νός Te χαὶ μεγαληπρέπῃης τὸν θεττα- 
ALKON τρύπο». 

Such loose dealing of the Thes- 


salians with their public revenues 
helps us to understand how Philip 
of Macedon afterwards got into his 
hands the management of their 
harbours and custuma-duties (De- 
mosthen, Olynth. i. p. 16; ff. p. 20), 
It forms ἃ atriking contrast with 
the exactness of the Athenian 
people about their public receipts 
and disbursements, as testified in 
the inscriptions yet romaining, 
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But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in. 
Thessaly—Jason, despot of Phersw; whose for- Jason of 
midable power, threatening the independence of ἔροιο nis 
Pharsalus, he now came to Sparta to denounce. character 
Though the force of Jason can hardly have δυὰ for 
been very considerable when theSpartans passed power. 
‘through Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated ex-- 
peditions against Olynthus, he was now not only despot of 
Phere, but master of nearly all the Thessalian cities (as 
Lykophron of Phere had partially succeeded in becoming 
thirty years before, 1) as wellas of a large area of tributary 
circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his 
dominion was, a standing and well-appointed force of 6000 
mercenary troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed 
all the personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers 
with the greatest effect. His bodily strength was great; 
his activity mdefatigable; his self-command, both as to 
hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. Always 
personally sharing both in the @rill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the 
utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but 
inspired them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion 
to his person. Several of the an para tribes, together 
with Alketas prince of thé Molossi in Epirus, had been 
reduced to the footing of his dependent allies. Moreover 
he had already defeated the Pharsalians, and stripped them 
of many of the towns which had once been connected with 
them, so that it only remained for him now to carry his 
arms against their city. But Jason was prudent as well 
ug daring. Though certain of success, he wished to avoid 
the odium of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Poly- 
damas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should 
bring Pharsalus under Jason’s dominion, accepting for 
himself the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed 
as ‘agus or president. The whole force of Thessaly thus 


1 Xon. Hellen. ii, 8, 4, 

The story (told in Plutarch, De 
Gen. Socrat. p. 583 F.) of Jason 
sonding a large sum of money to 
Thebes, at some period anterior to 
the recapture of the Kadmeia, for 
the purpose of corrupting Epami- 
nondas—appears not entitled to 


credit. Before that time, Epami- 
nondas was too little known to be 
worth corrupting; moreover, Jason 
did not become tagus of Thessaly 
until long after the recapture of 
the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen, vi. 1, 
18, 10). 
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united, with its array of tributary nations around, would 
be decidedly the first power in Greece, superior on land 
either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as 
to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, 
Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easier to overthrow; 
considering what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, 
and afterwards by Agesilaus. 
Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious 
His prudent 2OPe8, which the energetic despot of Phere: had 
dealing laid before Polydamas; who replied, that he 
pith Poly- himself had long been allied with Sparta, and 
that he could take no resolution hostile to her 
interests. “Go to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give 
notice there, that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it 
is for them to afford you protection. If they cannot comply 
with the demand, you will be unfaithful to the interests of 
your city if you do not embrace my offers.” It was on this 
mission that Polydamas was now come to Nparta, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should 
be compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. “Re- 
collect (he concluded) that the enemy against whom you 
will have to contend is formidable in every way, both from 
personal qualities and from power; so that nothing short 
of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. Consider 
and tell me what you can do.” 
The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, re- 
The Lace. turned a reply in the negative. Already a large 
demonians force had been sent under Kleombrotus as 
oe ecm = essential to the defence of Phokis; moreover 
able to the Athenians were now the stronger power at 
spare any sea. Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active 
Thessaly— assistance to Thebes and Athens—which he 
they dis —_ would assuredly be provoked to do, if a Spartan 
damas with army interfered against him in Thessaly. Accord- 
a refusal. ingly the Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that 
6 Comes . . 
10 terms they were unable to satisfy his demands, recom- 
with Jason, mending him to make the best terms that he 
Kucowes could both for Pharsalus and for himself. Re- 
agus of —_ turning to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation 
eee" with Jason, and promised substantial compliance 
with what was required. But he entreated to be spared 
the dishonour of admitting a foreign garrison into the 
citadel which had been confidentially entrusted to his care; 
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engaging at the same time to bring his fellow-citizens into 
voluntary union with Jason, and tendering his two sons as 
hostages for faithful performance. All this was actually 
brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well 
as the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly. ' 


The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying con- 
fession of weakness on the part of Sparta. It Evidence 
marks too an important stage inthe realdecline of tle 
of her power. Eight years before, at the Spartan 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the Power ΠΟ 
Macedonian Amyntas, she had sent three power- iast eight 
ful armies in succession to crush the liberal and years. 
promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to re-transfer the 
(recian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. 
‘The region to which her armies had been then sent, was 
the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour 
she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or 
allies; while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her: moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was invoked, was to 
hinder the free and equal confederation of Grecian cities. 
Now, a claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by 
Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes 
from a region much less distant; lastly, her political interest 
would naturally bid her arrest the menacing increase of 
an aggressive power already so formidable as that of Jason. 
Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382-374 5.0.) that she is now compelled 
to decline a demand which justice, sympathy, and political 

olicy alike prompted her to grant, So unfortunate was 
it for the Olynthian confederacy, that their honourable and 
well-combined aspirations fell exactly during those few 
years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power! 
So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, but for Greece generally: — since nothing but 
Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings to the 
sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them to 


4 See the interesting sccount of compelled greatly to abridge (im 
this mission, and the speech of Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 4-18). 
Polydamas, whioh 1 have been 
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the interior, and averted the death-blow which came upon 
Grecian freedom in the next generation from their hands. 
The Lacedemonians found some compensation for 


B.O, 374. 


Peace be- 
tween 
Athens and 
Sparta— 
broken off 
almost im- 
mediately. 
The Lace- 
dw#monians 
declare war 
again, and 
resume 
their plans 
upon 
Zakynuthus 
and Kor- 
kyra. 


their reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in 
the pacific propositions from Athens which 
liberated them from one of their chief enemies. 
But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered 
home from Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with 
his fleet. He had serving along with him some 
exiles from Gakynthus; and as he passed by 
that island in his homeward voyage, he disem- 
barked these exiles upon it, aiding them in 
establishing a fortified post. Against this pro- 
ceeding the Zakynthian government laid com- 
plaints atSparta, where it was so deeply resented, 
that redress having been in vain demanded at 


Athens, the peace was at once broken off, and war again 


declared. 


A Lacedemonian squadron of 25 sail was des- 


patched to assist the Zakynthians, ' while plans were formed 


Xen. Hellen vi. 2, 3; Diodor. 
xv. 45. 

The statements of Diodorus are 
not clear in themselves; besides 
that on some points, though not 
in the main, they contradict Xeno- 
phon. Diodorus states that those 
exiles whom Timotheus brought 
back to Zakynthus, were the philo- 
Dpartan leaders, who had been 
recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. The 
statement must doubtless be incor- 
rect. The exiles whom Timothous 
restored must have belonged to the 
anti-Spartan party in the island. 

Eut Diodorus appears to me to 
have got into confusion by ropre- 
senting that universal and turbu- 
lent reaction against the philo- 
Spartan oligarchies, which really 
did not take place until after the 
battle of Leuktra—as if it had 
taken place some three years car- 
lier, The events recounted in 
Diodor, xv. 40, seem to me to be- 
Jong tu a period after the battle 


of Leuktra, 

Diodorus also seems to have made 
a mistake in saying that the Athe- 
nians sont Htestklés as auxiliary 
commander to Zukynthus (xv. 46); 
whercas this very commander is 
announced by himself in the next 
chapter (as well as by Xenophon, 
who calls him Stesiklés) as sent 
to Korkyra (Hellen, v. 2, 10). 

I conceive Diodorus to have in- 
advertently mentioned this Athe- 
nian expedition under Stesiklés or 
Ktesiklés, twice over; once as sont 
to Zakynthus—then again, as sent 
to Korkyra. The latter is the truth. 
No Athenian expedition at all 
appears on thia occasion to have 
gone to Zakynthus; for Xenophon 
enumerates the Zakynthians among 
those who helped to fit out the 
ficet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

On the other hand, I sec no 
reason for calling in question the 
reality of the two Lacedxwmonian 
expeditions, in the last half of 374 
u.c.—one under Aristokratés to 
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for the acquisition of the more important island of Kor- 
kyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent Korkyrean party formed a conspiracy 
to introduce the Lacedemonians as friends, and betray the 
island to them. A Lacedemonian fleet of 22 triremes 
accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage toSici- 
ly. But the Korkyrean government, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence, 
and sent énvoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedeemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra 


openly, with the full naval force of their confed- 
eracy. By the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, 
Teukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, 
Epidaurus, Trozen, Hermioné, and Halieis— 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other 
confederates, who preferred commuting their 
obligation to serve beyond sea—a fleet of sixty 
triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary hoplites, 
were assembled; besides some Lacedemonians, 


B.C. 373. 


Lacedemo- 
nian arma- 
ment under 
Mnasippus, 
collected 
from all the 
confeder- 
ates, 
invades 
Korkyra. 


probably Helots or Neodamodes.t At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, 
for his cooperation against Korkyra, on the ground that 
the connection of that island with Athens had proved once, 


and might prove again, dangerous to his city. 


It was in the spring of 373 8.0. that this force proceeded 


against Korkyra, under the command of the 
Lacedemonian Mnasippus; who, having driven 
in the Korkyrean fleet with the loss of four 
triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls 


Mnasippus 
besieges 
the, city— 
high culti- 
vation of 
the adjoin- 


nts V the adjoin 
of the city. He next carried his ravages round δ '*>4* 


the adjacent lands, which were found in the highest state 
of cultivation and full of the richest produce; fields admi- 
rably tilled—vineyards in surpassing condition—with splen- 
did farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and abund- 


Zakynthos, the other under Alkidas 
to Korkyra--which Diodorus men- 
tions (Diod. xv. 45, 46). Itis true 
that Xenophon docs not notice 
either of them; but they are noway 
inconsistent with the facts which 
he does state. 

t Xen. Hollen. vi. 2, 3, &, 16: 


compare v. 2, 21—about the com- 
mutation of personal service for 
money. ς 

Diodorus (xv. 47) agrees with 
Xenophon in the main about the 
expedition of Mnasippus, though 
differiug on sevoral other contem- 
porary points. 
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ance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredations on 
cattle and slaves, became so pampered with the plentiful 
stock around, that they petuaed to drink any wine that was 
not of the first quality.1 Such is the picture given by 
Xenophon, an ig gre witness, of the democratical Kor- 
kyra, in respect of its landed economy, at the time when 
it was invaded by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable 
than that presented by Thucydidés (in the speech of Archi- 
damus), of the flourishing agriculture surrounding demo- 
cratical Athens, at the moment when the hand of the 
Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 431 5.0.2 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasip- 
pus encamped on a hill near the city walls, 


an cutting off those within from supplies out of the 
blocked up country, while he at the same time blocked up 
“supplies the harbour bd his fleet. - ΤῊ Korkyrzans 
intercepted goon began to be in want. et they seemed 
hegins~no to have no chance of safety except through aid 
hope of _. from the Athenians; to whom they had sent 
cept in aid envoys with pressing entreaties,3 and who had 
ποῦ ἐς now reason to regret their hasty consent (in the 
Reintorce- oe year) to summon home the fleet of 
mT ar imotheus from the island. However, Timo- 
Athens— theus was again appointed admiral of a new 
large Avie: fleet to be sent thither; while a division of 600 
preparing peltasts, under Stesiklés, was directed to be 
ΠΡῸΣ ἐν espatched by the quickest route, to meet the 


immediate necessities of the Korkyreans, during 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 6. Ἐπειδὴ 
δὲ ἀπέβη (when Mnasippus landed), 
ἐκράτει τε τῆς γῆς καὶ εὔγου ἐξειρ- 
γασμένην μὲν παγκαλῶς καὶ πεετυτεὺ- 
μένη» τὴν χώραν, μεγαλοπρεπεῖς δέ 
οἰχήσεις καὶ οἱνῶνας χατεσχευασμἐ 109% 
ἔχουσαν ἐπὶ τῶν ἀγρῶν ὥστ᾽ ἔφαταν 
πούς στρατιώτας εἰς τοῦτο τρυφῆς 
ελθεῖν, ὥστ᾽ οὐχ ἐδέλειν πίνειν, εἰ μὴ 
ανθοσμίας εἴη. Καὶ ἀνδράποδα δὲ χαὶ 
βοσχήματα πάμπολλα ἡλίσχετο ἐχ τῶ" 
ἀγρῶν. 

Otvov, implied in the antecedent 
word οἰνῶνας, is understood after 
moat, 

2 Thucyd, {. 82. (Speech of Archi- 
damus) μὴ γὰρ ἄλλη τι νομίσητε τὴν 


γῇ» αὐτῶν (of tho Athenians). ἢ 
ὅμηρον ἔχειν, χαὶ οὐχ ἤοσον ὅσῳ 
ἄμεινον ἐξείργασται, 

Compare tho earlier portion of 
the samo speech (c. 80), and the 
second speech of the same Archi- 
damus (ij. 11). 

To the same purpose Thucydidés 
speaks, respecting the properties 
of the wealthy men established 
throughout the area of Attica—oi 
δὲ δυνατοὶ χαλά χτήματα κατὰ τὴ» 
χώραν οἰχοδομίαις τε χαὶ πολυτελέσι 
χατασχευαῖς ἀπολιωλεχότες (ft. ὁ. by 
the inyasion)—Thacyd. ji. 65. 

Σ The envoys from Korkyra to 
Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, 
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the delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. The peltasts 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island they were 
enabled to land ‘through the intervention of Alketas 
solicited by the Athenians. They were fortunate enough 
to get into the town; where they not only brought the news 
that a large Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but 
also contributed much to the defence. Without such 
encouragement and aid, the Korkyreeans would hardly have 
held out; for the famine within the walls increased daily; 
and at length became so severe, that many of the citizens 
deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus 
refused to receive them, making public proclamation that 
every one who deserted should be sold into slavery; and 
since deserters nevertheless continued to come, he caused 
them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re- 
admitted within, many perished outside of the gates from 
sheer hunger.t  — 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the 


approaching hour of surrender, that the besieging 
army became careless, and the general insolent. 
Though his military chest was well-filled, through 
the numerous pecuniary payments which he had 
received from allies in commutation of personal 
service—yet he had dismissed several of his 
mercenaries without pay, and had kept all of 
them unpaid for the last two months. His res- 
ent temper made him not only more harsh to- 
wards his own soldiers,? but also less vigilant 
in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the 
- besieged, detecting from their watch-towers the 
negligence of the guards, chose a favourable 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasip- 
pus, on seeing his outposts driven in, armed 


Mnasippus 
becomes 
careless 
and inso- 
lent from 
over-con- 
fidence—he 
offends his 
mercenaries 
—the Kor- 
kyr&ans 
make a 
successful 
sally— 
Mnasippus 
is defeated 
and slain— 
the city 
supplied 
with pro- 
visions, 


v. 2,9) would probably cross Epirus 
and Thessaly, through the aid of 
Alketas. This would bo a much 
quicker way for them than the 
circumnavigation of Peloponnesus ; 
and it would suggest the same way 
for tho detathment of Stesiklés 
presently to be mentioned. 


4 Xeon. Hellen, vi, 2, 15. 

2 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 16. 

Ὃ 8 αὖ Μνάσιππος ὁρῶν ταῦτα, 
ἐνόμιζε τε ὅσον οὐχ ἤδη ἔχειν τὴν 
πόλιν, χαὶ περὶ τοὺς μισθοφόρους 
ἐχαινούργει) χαὶ τοὺς μὲν τινας αὐτῶν 
ἀπομίσδους ἐπεποιήχει, τοῖς δ᾽ οὖσι 
χαὶ δυοῖν ἤδη μηνοῖν ὥφειλε τὸν 
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himself and hastened forward with the Lacedemonians 
around him to sustain them; giving orders to the officers 
of the mercenaries to bring their men forward also, But 
these officers replied, that they could not answer for the 
obedience of soldiers without pay; upon*which Mnasippus 
was so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and with 
the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed still farther 
the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers came to 
the combat discouraged and heartless, while the Athenian 
peltasts and the Korkyrzan hoplites, rushing out of several 
gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate energy. 
Mnasippus, after displaying great personal valour, was at 
length slain, and all his troops, being completely routed, 
fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores were 
preserved. Even this too might have been taken, and the 
whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it at 
once. But they.were astonished at their own success. 
Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in re- 
serve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open 
easy communication with the country, to procure sufficient 
temporary supplies, and to afford a certainty of holding out 
until reinforcement from Athens should arrive. Such rein- 
forcement, indeed, was already on its way, and had been 
announced as.approaching to Hypermenés (second under 
the deceased Mnasippus), who had now succeed- 


Approach : 

ofthe Athe- ed to the command. Terrified at the news, he 
nian vein hastened to sail round from his station—which 
—Hyper- he had occupied with the fleet to block up the 


menés, suc- 


harbour—to the fortified camp. Here he first 


Mec ΕΘΝ put the slaves, as well as the property, aboard 
conveys ΟΥ̓ his transports, and sent them away; remaining 
armament, himself to defend the camp with the soldiers and 
leaving his marines—but remaining only a short time, and 


much prop- 


erty be- 
hind. 


then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. 
He thus completely evacuated the island, making 
off for Leukas. But such had been the hurry— 


and so great the terror lest the Athenian fleet should arrive 
—that much corn and wine, many slaves, and even many 
sick and wounded soldiers, were left behind. To the 
victorious Korkyreans, these acquisitions were not needed 


pichd,, οὖχ ἀπορῶν, ὡς ἐλέγετο, χρημάτιον, ὅσ, 
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to enhance the value of a triumph which rescued them from 


capture, slavery, or starvation. ! 


The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, 


so as to incur much risk of finding the island 
already taken—but when it did come, it was 
commanded by Iphikratés, Chabrias, and the 
orator Kallistratus2—not by Timotheus, whom 
the original vote of the people had nominated, 
It appears that Timotheus—who (in April 
373 3B.c.), when the Athenians first learnt that 
the formidable Lacedzmonian fleet had begun 
to attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed 
thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes— 
found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, 
and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, 


B.C. 373, 


Tardy ar- 
rival of the 
Athenian 
fleet—it is 
commanded 
not by 
Timotheus, 
but by Iphi- 
kratés— 
causes of 
the delay— 
preliminary 
voyage of 
Timotheus, 
very lopg 
protracted. 


from the maritime alliés. His first act was to transport 
the 600 peltasts under Stesiklés to Thessaly, where he 
entered into relations with Jason of Phere. He persuaded 
the latter to become the ally of Athens, and to further the 
march of Stesiklés with his division by Jand acrogs 
Thessaly, over the passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where 
Alketas, who was at once the ally of Athens, and the 
dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night across the 
strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having thus opened im- 
portant connection with the powerful Thessalian despot, 
and obtained from him a very seasonable service, together 
(perhaps) with some seamen from Pagase to man his fleet 
—Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, 
where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, re- 
ceiving from him signal marks of private favour—and 
then to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His 
voyage procured for him valuable subsidies in money and 
supplies of seamen, besides some new adhesions and de- 
puties to the Athenian confederacy. 
This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken 
with the general purpose of collecting means ae 
eae . Β.0. 578. 

for the expedition to Korkyra, began in the 
month of April or commencement of May 373 3.c.3 On 

} Xen. Hellen, vi, 2, 18-36; Diodor. Timotheus, will be found (I think) 
av. 47. the only way of uniting into one 

2 ¥en. Hellen, vi. 2, 39. consistent narrative the scattered 

* The manner in which I have fragments of information which 
écsvribed the preliminary cruise of we possess respecting his procecd- 
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departing, 


Discontent 
at Athens, 
in conse- 
quence of 
the absence 
of Timo- 
theus— 
distress of 
the arma- 
ment as- 
sembled at 
Kalauria— 
Iphikratés 
and Kallis- 
tratus ac- 
cuse Timo- 
theus. 
[phikratés 
named 
admiral in 
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it appears, he had given orders to such of the 
allies as were intended to form part of the ex- 
pedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island off 
Troezen, consecrated to Poseidon), where he 
would himself come and take them up to proceed 
onward. Pursuant to such order, several contin- 
gents mustered at this island; among them the 
Beeotians, who sent several triremes, though in 
the preceding year it had been alleged against 
them that they contributed nothing to sustain 
the naval exertions of Athens. But Timotheus 
stayed out a long time. Reliance was placed 
upon him, and upon the money which he was to 
bring home, for the pay of the fleet; and the 


’ unpaid triremes accordingly fell into distress and 


his place. 


ings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from 
Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenés, adv. Timoth. Ὁ. 1180 
—the month Munychion, in the 
archonship of Sokratidées—~—April 
373 B,C. Diodorus says that he 
proceeded to Thrace, and that he 
acquired several new members for 
the confederacy (xv. 47); Xenophon 
states that he sailed towards the 
islands (Hellen. vi. 2, 12); two 
statements not directly the same, 
yet not incompatible with each 
other. In his way to Thrace, he 
would naturally pass up the 
‘Eubcean strait and along the coast 
of Thessaly. 

We know that Stesiklés and his 
peltasts must have got to Korkyra, 
not by sea circumnavigating Pelo- 
ponnesus, but by land across Thes- 
saly and Epirus; a much quicker 
way. Xenophon tells us that the 
Athenians “asked Alketas to help 
them to cross over from the main- 
land of Epirus to the opposite is- 
land of Korkyra; and that they 
were in consequence carried across 
by night"—Adxétou δὲ ἐδεγθησαν 
συνδιαβιβάσαι τούτους" χαὶ οὗτοι 
μὲς νυχτὸς διαχομισβέντες που 
τῆς χώρας, εἰσῆλθον εἰς τὴν πόλιν, 


Now these troops could not havo 
got to Epirus without crossing 
Thessaly; nor could they have 
crossed Thessaly without the per- 
mission and escort of Jason. More- 
over, Alketas himself was the de- 
pendent of Jason, whose goodwill 
was therefore doubly necessary 
(Xen, Hellen, vi. 1, 7). 

We farther know that in the year 
preceding (374 b.c.), Jason was not 
yet in allhance with Athens, nor 
even inclined to becoine so, though 
the Athenians were very anxious 
for it (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 10). But 
in November 373 n.c., Jason (as 
well as Alketas) appears as the 
established ally of Athons; not as 
then becoming her ally for the 
first time, but as so complataly an 
established ally, that he comes to 
Athens for tho express purpose of 
being present at the trial of Timo- 
thous and of deposing in his favour 
--ἀφιχομένου yap Δλχέτοηυ χαὶ laso- 
"ὃς ὡς τοῦτον (Timotheus) ἐν τῷ 
Μαιμαχτηριῶνι μηνὶ τῷ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αστείου 
dpyovtag, ἐπὶ τὸν ayWva τὸν 
τούτου, βοηθησόντων αὗτῳ χαὶ 
χαταγομένων εἰς τὴ; Hixtay τὴν sv 
Πειραιεῖ, ἄσ. (Demosthen. adv. 
Timoth. c. δ. p. 1190) Αμπίη-- 
Αὐτὸν δὲ τοῦτον (Timotheus) ¢€at- 
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disorganization at Kalauria, awaiting his return. In 
the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra 
was much pressed; so that great indignation was felt against 
the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
recious interval essential to enable him to reach the island 
in time. Iphikratés (yho had recently come back from 
serving with Pharnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to 
reconquer Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator 
Kallistratus, wereespecially loud in their accusationsagainst 
him. And as the very salvation of Korkyra required 
pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the appointment 
of Timotheus even during his absence—naming Iphikratés, 
Kallistratus, and Chabrias, to equip a fleet and go round 
to Korkyra without delay.? 
Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; 
bringing several new adhesions to the confederacy, with 
ἃ flourishing account of general success. He went down 


τουμένων μὲν τῶν ἐπιτηδείων χαὶ 
olxetwy αὐτῷ ἁπάντων, ἔτι ὃε χαὶ 
"Adxétou χαὶ ᾿ἰάσονος, suppa- 
χων ὄντων ὑμῖν, μόλις μὲν ἐπεί- 
σθητε ἀφεῖναι (Demosthen. ib. c. 3. 
y. 1187)... Wo ace from hence there- 
fore that the first alliance between 
Jason and Athens had been con- 
tracted in the early part of 373 B.c. ; 
we see farther that it had been 
contracted by Timotheus in his 
preliminary cruise, which is the 
only reasonable way of explaining 
the strong interest felt by Jason 
as well as by Alkectas in the fate 
of Timotheus, inducing them to 
take the remarkable atep of coming 
to Athens to promote his acquittal. 
It was Timotheus who had first 
made the alliance of Athens with 
Alketas (Diodor. xv. 36; Comel. 
Nepos, Timoth. oc. 2), a year or 
two before. 

Combining all the circumstances 
here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timothcus, in his preliminary 
cruise, visited Jason, contracted 
alliance between him and Athens, 
and prevailed upon him to forward 
the division of Stesiklés across 


Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenés, 
there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid 
to the understanding of the histori- 
cal events of the time. That oration 
is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming 
from Timotheus the repayment of 
money lent to him by Pasion the 
banker, father of Apollodorus; and 
the dates specified are copied from 
entries made by Pasion at the time 
in his commercial books (c. 1. p. 
1186; c. 9. p. 1197), 

1 Demosthen. adv. Timoth. a, 3. 
p. 1188 ἄμισθον μὲν τὸ στράτευμα 
χαταλελύσθαι ἐν Kadaupia, &c.—ibid. 
c. 10, p. 1199. προσῆχε γὰρ τῷ μὲν 
Βοιωτίῳ ἄρχοντι παρὰ τούτου (Timo- 
theus) τὴν τροφὴν τοῖς ἐν ταῖς ναυσὶ 
παραλαμβάνειν' ἐχ γὰρ τῶν χοι- 
yMv συντάξεων ἣ μισθοφορία 
ἣν τῷ στρατεύματι τὰ δὲ γρή- 
ματα σὺ (Timotheus) ἄπαντα 
ἐξέλεξας ἐχ τῶν συμμάχων, 
χαὶ σὲ ἔδει αὐτῶν λόγον ἀποδοῦναι. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 12, 13, 
89: Demosthen. adv. Timoth. o. 8. 
p. 1188, 

δ Diodor. xv. 47. 
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to Kalauria to supply the deficiencies of funds, and make u 
for the embarrassments which his absence had occasioned. 


Return of 


But he could not pay the Beotian tricrarchs 


Timotheus without borrowing money for the purpose on his. 
sation is own credit; for though the sum brought home 
ἐπε τς from his voyage was gone it would 
him, but appear that the demands upon him had been 
ropenca greater still. At first an accusation, called for 
until the im consequence of the pronounced displeasure 
return of of the public, was entered against him by Iphi- 
fom _—skratés and Kallistratus. But as these two had 
Korkyra. been named joint admirals for the expedition 


to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay—his trial 
was postponed until the autumn; a postponement ad- 
vantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded by his 


friends, ! 


Meanwhile Iphikratés adopted the most strenuous 


Rapid and 


measures for accelerating the equipment of his 


cnergetic fleet. In the present temper of the public, and 
of Iphi- in the khown danger of Korkyra, he was allowed 
Kratéa to- _ (though perhaps ‘Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, 
:yra—his | would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
ἜΝ seamen in the port, but even to coerce the 


ment of the 
.oyage, On 


trierarchs with severity,? and to employ all the 
triremes reserved for the coast-guard of Attica, 


reachin . 

Kephaly as well as the two sacred triremes called Paralus 
onia, he and Salaminia. He thus completed a flect of 
tight of | seventy sail, promising to send back a large 
the Lace- portion of it directly, if matters took a favour- 
damonians . : ‘ 

from Kor- able turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find on the 
ΕΥ̓ watch for him a Lacedemonian fleet fully equal 


to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the 
maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and with 
preparation for naval combat. The larger sails of an 
ancient trireme were habitually taken out of the ship 


1JT collect what is here stated 
from Demosthen. ady. Timoth. c. 3. 
p. 1188; c, 10. p. 1199. It is there 
said that Timdtheus was about to 
sail home from Kalauria to take 
his trial; ycot 1t is certain that his 
trial did not take place until tho 
month Mamakterion or November, 
Accordingly the trial must have 


heen postponed, in consequence of 
the necessity for Iphikratés anid 
Kallistratus going away at once to 
preserve Korkyra. 

7 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 14. ‘OO δὲ 
(Iphikratés) ἐπεὶ κατέστη στρατηγὸς, 
μάλα ὀξέως τὰς γαῦς ἐπληροῦτο, καὶ 
τοὺς τριηράρχους ἡνάγχαζε, 
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revious to a battle, as being inconvenient aboard: Iphi- 
Petes left such sails at Athens,—employed even the 
smaller sails sparingly—and kept his seamen constantly at 
the oar; which greatly accelerated his progress, at the same 
time that it kept the men in excellent training. Every 
day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an enemy’s shore; 
and these halts were conducted with such extreme dexterity 
as well as precision, that the least possible time was con- 
sumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikratés learnt for 
the first time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet not 
fully trusting the correctness of his information, he still 
pee both in his celerity and his precautions, until 

e reached Kephallenia, where he first fully satisfied 
himself that the danger of Korkyra was past. The excel- 
lent management of Iphikratés throughout this expedition 
is spoken of in terms of admiration by Xenophon. 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedzmonian fleet, 

the Athenian commander probably now sent ae goes on 
back the home-squudron of Attica which he had to Korkyra, 
been allowed to take, but which could ill be prea? 
spared from the defence of the coast.2 After surprise the 
raking himself master of some of the Kephal- ten Syra- 
Jenian cities, he then proceeded onward to remes sent 
Korkyra; where the squadron of ten triremes PY Ῥίοαν | 
from Syracuse was now on the point of arriving; aid of 
sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedemonians, ὅδ τ. 
but as yet uninformed of their flight. Iphikratés, posting 
scouts on the hills to give notice of their approach, set 
apart twenty triremes to be ready for moving at the first 
signal, So excellent was his discipline (says Xenophon), 
that “the moment the signal was made, the ardour of all 
the crews was a fine thing to see; there was not a man 
who did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard.”? 
‘Tho ten Syracusan triremes, after their voyage across from 
the Japygian cape, had halted to rest their men on one of 
the northern points of Korkyra; where they were found by 
Tphikratés and captured, with all their crews and the ad- 
miral Anippus; one alone escaping, through the strenuous 
efforts of her captain, the Rhodian Melanopus. Iphikratés 
returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the har- 


+ Xen. Hollen. vi. 2, 27, 82. 3 Compare vi. 2, 14—with vi. 2, 39, 
* Xen. Hellen, vi. 2, 34. 
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bour of Korkyra. Thecrews, being sold or ransomed, yield- 
ed to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral Anippus was 

retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew him- 

self shortly afterwards from mortification. ' 
Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikratés for 


the time to pay his men, yet the suicide of 


pigeasenaer Anippus was a pecuniary disappointment to 
money. him, and he soon began to need money. This 
home Καὶ. consideration induced him to consent to the 
listratus to return of his colleague Kallistratus; who— 
he finds anorator by profession, and not on friendly 
wore Se terms with Tphikratés—had come out against 
at Korkyra his own consent. Iphikratés had himself singled 
eee out both Kallistratus and Chabrias as his 
by service. COlleagues. He was not indifferent to the value 
in Akar- of their advice, nor did he fear the criticisms, 
alae even of rivals, on what they really saw in his 

roceedings. But he had accepted the command under 


1azardous circumstances; not only from the insulting dis- 
placement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Konon— 
but also under great doubts whether he could succeed in 
relieving Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which 
he applied to man his fleet. Had the island been taken 
and had Iphikratés failed, he would have found himself 
exposed to severe crimination, and multiplied enemies, at 
Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and Chabrias, if left at 
home, might in that case have been among his assailants— 
so that it was important to him to identify both of them 
with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of 
the former.2 As the result of the expedition, however, 


4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 35, 38; Dio- 
dor. xv. 47, 

We find a story recounted by 
Diodorus (xvi. 67), that the Athe- 
nians under Iphikratés captured, 
off Korkyra, some triremes of Dio- 
nysius, carrying sacred ornaments 
to Pelphi and Olympia. They 
detained and appropriated the 
valuable cargo, of which Dionysius 
afterwards loudly complained. 

This story (if there be any truth 
in it) can hardly allude to any 


other triremes than those under 
Anippus, Yet Xenophon would 
probably have mentioned the story, 
if he had heard it; since it pre- 
sents the cnemies of Sparta as 
committing sacrilege. And whether 
tho triremos were carrying sacred 
ornaments or not, it is certain that 
they wore coming to take part in 
the war, and wore therefore legit- 
imate prizes, 

27 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 39. The 
meaning of Xenophon here is not 
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was-altogether favourable, all such anxieties were removed. 
Iphikratés could well afford to part with both his col- 
leagues; and Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go 
home, he would employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well 
paid from the public treasury; or if this were impracticable, 
that he would labour to procure peace.t So terrible are 
the difficulties which the Grecian generals now experience 
in pfocuring money from Athens (or from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their 
troops! Iphikratés suffered the same embarrassment 
which Timotheus had experienced the year before—and 
which will be found yet more painfully felt as we advance 
forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Korkyreans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus; 
while he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and 
hoplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to 
Sparta; especially against the warlike inhabitants of the 
ὑὸν: town called Thyrieis.2 
he happy result of the arin Fess expedition, im- 
arting universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less 
veneficial to Timotheus than to phikratés, It was in 
November 373 s.c., that the former, as well as his queestor 
or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent each his trial. 
Kallistratus, having returned home, pleaded against the 
questor, perhaps against Timotheus also, as one of the 


very clear, nor is even the text 
perfect. 

Ἐγὼ μὲν δὴ tabtyy thy στρατηγίαν 
τῶν ᾿Ιφιχράτους οὐχ ἤχιστα ἐπαινῶ" 
ἔπειτα χαὶ τὸ προσελέσθαι χελεῦ- 
σαι ἑαυτῷ (this shows that Iphi- 
kratés himself singled them out) 
Καλ)ίστρατόν τε tov δημήγορον, οὐ 
μάλα ἐπιτήδειον ὄντα, χαὶ Χαβρίαν, 
μάλα στρατηγιχὸν νομιζόμενον, Kite 
τὰρ φρονίμους αὐτοὺς ἡγούμενος εἶναι, 
συμβούλους λαβεῖν ἐβούλετο, σῶφρόν 
μοι δοχεῖ διαπράξασθαι εἴτε ἀντι- 
κάγοηυς νομίζων, οὕτω θρασέως 
(some words in the text seem to 


“VOL. TS. 


be wanting) ..... μήτε xarapia- 
θυκῶν μήτε χαταμελῶν φαίνεσθαι 
μηδὲν, μεγαλοφρονοῦντος ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ 
τοῦτό μοι δοχεὶ ἀνδρὸς εἶναι. 

I follow Dr. Thirlwall’s transla- 
tion of οὐ μάλα ἐπιτήδειην, which 
appears to me decidedly preferable. 
The word ἠφίει (vi. 5, 3) shows that 
Kallistratus was an unwilling col- 
leaguo. 

Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 8. ὑποσχό- 
μενὸς γὰρ ᾿Ιφιχράτει (Kallistratus) 
εἰ αὑτὸν ἠφίει, ἢ χρήματα πέμψειν 
τῷ ναυτιχῷ, ἢ εἰρήνην ποιήσειν, ὅσ. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 57, 38. 
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accusers; ‘ though probably in a spirit of greater gentleness 
and moderation, in consequence of his recent joint success 
τ. 373,  andofthe general good temper prevalent in the 
Favourable ‘city. And while the edge of the accusation 
tone of against Timotheus was thus blunted, the de- 
public 

opinion at fence was strengthened not merely by numerous 
Athens, in gitizen friends speaking in his favour with in- 
conuse- 

quence of creased confidence, but also by the unusual 
the success phenomenon of two powerful foreign ὝΡΡΟΣ Εἶν 
vihe trial. At the request of Timotheus, both Alketas of 
of Timo- = Epirus, and Jason of Phere, came to Athens 
theus went . . . 

off easily- ὦ little before the trial, to appear as witnesses 
πῆρα 5065. οἴῃ his favour. They were received and lodged 
come to ὮΥ͂ him in his house m the Hippodamian Agora, 
support the principal square of the Peireus. And as he 
puesta was then in some embarrassment for want of 
condemned money, he found it necessary to borrow various 
to death. articles of finery in order to do them honour 
—clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls— 
from Pasion, a wealthy banker near at hand. These two 
important witnesses would depose to the aealous service 
and estimable qualities of Timotheus; who had inspired 
them with warm interest, and had been the means of 
bringing them into aMiance with Athens; an alliance, 
which they had sealed at once by conveying Stesiklés and 
his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Korkyra, The 
minds of the Dikastery would be powerfull affected by 
seeing before them such a man as Jason of Phere, at that 
moment the most powerful individual in Greece; and we 
are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less for- 
tunate. He was condemned to death, and his property 
confiscated; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what 
evidence we do not know, that he had been sails of fraud 
in dealing with the publie money, which had caused serious 
injury ata most important crisis. Under tho circumstances 
of the case, he was held responsible as treasurer, for the 
pecuniary department of the money-levying command con- 
fided to ‘Timotheus by the people. 


r 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timoth. ὁ, 9. p. 1187, 1198, 
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As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus. 


himself would be personally accountable, we can 
only remark that having been invested with the 
command for the special purpose of relieving the 
besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted an 
unreasonable length of time'to his own self-orig- 
inated cruise elsewhere; though such cruise was 
in itself beneficial toAthens; insomuch thatifKor- 
kyra had really been taken, the people would have 
had good reason for imputing the misfortune to his 
delay.t And although he was now acquitted, his 
reputation suffered so much by the whole affair, 
thatin the ensuingspring he was glad to accept an 


1 Tho narrative here given of the 
events of 373 Β,0., 80 far as they 
concern Timotheus and Iphikratés, 
appears to me the only way of 
satisfying the exigencesof the case, 
and following the statements of 
Xenophon and Demosthonés, 

Schneider in his note, indeed, 
implies, and Rehdantz (Vite Iphi- 
cratis, ἄρ. Ὁ. 86) contends, that 
Iphikratés did not take tho com- 
mand of the fleet, nor depart from 
Athens, until after the trial of 
Timotheus. There are some ex- 
preasions in the oration of Demos- 
thenés, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition; but 
it will be found hardly admissible, 
if wo attentively study tho sorics 
of facts. 

1, Mnasinpus arrived with his 
armament at Korkyra, aud began 
the siege, cither before April, or 
at the first opening of April, 373 
u.c, For his arrival there, and the 
good condition of bis floet, was 
known at Athens befcre Timotheus 
received his appointment as ad- 
miral of the fleet for tho rolicf of the 
island (Xen, Hellon. vi. 2, 10, 11, 12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peiraus 
on this appointed voyago, in April, 
373 B.C, 

3. Timotheus was tried at Athens 
in November 373 Β.0.; Alketas and 


Timotheus 
had been 
αν οὔ 
delay, not 
justifiable 
under the 
circum- 
stances-— 
though ac- 
quitted, his 
reputation 
su ffered— 
he accepts 
command 
under 
Persia. 


Jason being then present, as allies 
of Athens and witnesses in his 
favour. 

Now, if the truth wero, that 
Iphikratés did not depart from 
Athens with his fleet until after 
the trial of Timotheus in Novem- 
bor, wo must suppose that the siege 
of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted 
seven months, and the cruise of 
Timothoeus nearly five months. Both 
the one and the other are alto- 
gether improbable. The Athenians 
would never have permitted Kor- 
kyra to incur so terrible a chance 
of capture, simply in order to wait 
for the trial of Timotheus. Xeno- 
phon does not expressly say how 
long the siege of Korkyra lasted; 
but from his expressions about the 
mercenaries of Mnasippus (that 
already pay was owing to them 
for as much as two months—xai 
δυοῖν ἤδη μηνοῖν--υἱ. 2, 16), we 
should infer that it could hardly 
have Jasted more than three months 
in all. Let us say, that it lasted 
four months; the siego would then 
be over in August; and we know 
that the δορὶ of Iphikratas arrived 
just after the siege was concluded, 

Besides, is it credible, that Timo- 
theus—named as admiral for the 
express purpose of relieving Kor- 
kyra, and knowing that Mnasippue 
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invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the com- 
mand of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the 


was already besieging the place 
with a formidable fleet — would 
have spent so long a time as five 
months in his preliminary cruise ? 

I presume Timotheus to have 
stayed out in this cruise about two 
months; and even this length of 
time would be quite sufficient to 
raise strong displeasure against him 
at Athens, when the danger and 
privations of Korkyra were made 
known as hourly increasing. At 
the time when Timotheus came 
back to Athens, he found 41} this 
displeasure actually afioit against 
him, excited in part by the strong 
censures of Iphikratés and Kallis. 
tratus (Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187. 
c. 3). The adverse orations in the 
public assembly, besides inflaming 
the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed 
deposing him from his command 
to Korkyra, and nominating in his 
place Iphikratés, with Chabrias and 
Kallistratus. Probably those who 
proposed this vote would at the 
same time give notice that they 
jntended to prefer a judicial ac- 
cusation against Timotheus for 
breach or neglect of duty. But it 
would be tha interest of all parties 
to postpone actual trial until the 
fate of Korkyra should be deter- 
mined, for which purpose the saving 
of time would be precious. Already 
too much time had been lost, and 
Iphikratés was well aware that his 
whole chance of succeas dependod 
upon celerity; while Timotheaus 
and his frienda would look upon 
postponement as an additional 
chance of softening the public dis- 
pleasure, besides enabling them to 
obtain the attendance of Jason and 
Alketas. Still, though trial was 
postponed, Timotheus was from 
this moment under impeachment. 


The oration composed by Demnos- 
thenés therefore (delivered by A pol- 
lodorus as plaintiff, several yeara 
afterwards) — though speaking 
loosely, and not distinguishing the 
angry speeches against Timotheus 
in the public assembly (in June 
373 B.C., or thereabouts, whoreby 
his deposition was obtained), from 
the accusing speeches againat him 
at his actual trial in November 
373 B.C., befure the dikastery — is 
nevertholess notincorrect insaying 
--ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἀπεγειροτονήθη per vo’ 
ὑμῶν στρατηγὺς δια τὸ μὴ περιπῈλεῦσσι 
Πελοπόννησον, ἐπὶ χρίσει δὲ παρϑ- 
δεδοτο εἰς τὸν δῆμον, αἰτίας τῆς 
μεγιστυης Tuya (6. 3. p. 1157)-- δηὰ 
again respecting his coming from 
Kalauria to Athons—-péd)ws tates 
χαταπλεῖν grt tys χρὶσιν, ἐν δ) αὐ- 
pia δανείλεται, de, (p. 1189-1169), 
That Timotheus had been handel 
over to the people for trial — that 
he was sailing back from Kalauria 
for his trial-—might well he asserted] 
respecting his position inthe month 
of June, though his trial did not 
actually take place until November, 
I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would 
form a part of that fleet which 
actually went to Korkyra under 
Tphikratés; not waiting to gn 
thither until after the trial of Ti- 
motheus in November, but depart- 
ing a2 snon aa Iphikratés could 
get ready, probably about July 
373 B.C, 

Rehdantz argues that if (phikratéa 
departed with tho fleet in July, ho 
must havo rejurned to Athens in 
November to the trial of Timnthous, 
which is contrary to Xonophon’s 
affirmation that he remained fu tho 
Jonian sea until 471 uc. But if 
wa look attentively at tho oration 
of Demosthends, wo shall soe that 
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Egyptian war; the same command from Which Iphikratés 
μὰ retired a little time before. 1 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced 
by a large number of Korkyrzan triremes, was committing 
without opposition incursions against Akarnania, and the 
western coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled 
Megsenians, in their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, 
began to conceive hepes of being restored by Athens to 
Naupaktus, which they had occupied under her protection 
during the Peloponnesian war.2, And while the Athenians 


there is no certain ground for affirm- 
ing Iphikratés to have been present 
in Athens in November, during the 
actual trial of Timotheus. The 
phrases in p. 1187 —egeratyxer δ' αὐτῷ 
Ναλ)λίστρατος xat Tpupatyeg..... 
οὗτο 62 διέθεσα, ὑμᾶς χατηγοροῦντες 
τούτου αὐτοι TE RAL οἱ συναγορεύοντες 
αὐτοῖς, &c., may be well explained, 
so far as Iphikratés is concerned, 
hy supposing them to allude to 
those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the voto 
of deposition against Timotheus 
was obtained, and whereby the 
general iudignation againat him 
waa first excited. I therefore see 
no reason for affirming that Iphi- 
kratés was actually present at the 
trial of Timotheus in November. 
But Kallistratus was really present 
at the trial (see o. 9. p. 1197, 1198); 
which consists well enough with 
the statemont of Xenophon, that 
this oratorobtained permission from 
Iphikratés to leave him at Korkyra 
and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 8). 
Kallistratus directed his accusation 
mainly against Antimachus, the 
treasurer of Timotheus, And it 
appears to me that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Iphikratés, 
-having carricd his point of super- 
seding Timotbeus in the command 
and gaining an important success 
at Korkyra— might be well-pleased 
to be dispensed from the obligation 
of formally accusing him befoyra 


the Dikastery, in opposition to 
Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) makes a state- 
ment quite different from Xeno- 
phon. He says that Timotheus waa 
at first deposed from his command, 
but afterwards forgiven and re- 
appointed by the people (jointly 
with Iphikratés) in consequence 
ofthe great accession of force which 
he had procured in his preliminary 
cruise, Accordingly the fleet, 130 
triremes in umber, was despatched 
to Korkyra under the joint com- 
mand of Iphikratés and Timotheus. 
Diodorus makes no mention of the 
trial of Timotheus. This account 
is evidently quite distinct from 
that of Xenophon; which latter is 
on all grounds to be preferred, 
especially as its main points aro 
in conformity with the Demosthenic 
oration. 

1 Demosth. cont. Timoth. ὁ. 6. p. 
1191; 0, 8. p. 1194. 

We soo from another passage of 
the same oration that the creditors 
of Timotheus reckoned upon his 
making a large sum of money in 
the Persian service (co, 1, p. 2185). 
This farther illustrates what I have 
said in a previous note, about the 
motivea of the distinguished Athe- 
nian officers to take service in 
foreign parts away from Athens. 

* Xen. Hellen, vi.2, 38; Pausanias, 
iv. 20, 3. 
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were thus masters at sea both east and west of Pelopon- 
nesus, Sparta and her confederates, discouraged by the ruin- 


ous failure of their expedition against Korkyra in 
ear, appear to have remained 
redispositions, 

by religious 


eloponnesus was 


2.0, 872. 
Discourage- the precedin 

Swarts in inactive. Wit such mental 

conse. so were borer aan py toad 
nee arm arising from certain frightful earthquakes 
at Kore: and sauadations with which ; 
iidwnbec: visited during this year,and which were regarded 
position of as marksof the wrath ofthe god Poseidon. More 
tiny ne® of these formidable visitations occurred this year 
farther dis- in Peloponnesusthanhad ever before been known; 
mayed by especially one, the worst of all, whereby the two 


quakes and 
other divine 
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Heliké and 
Bursa are 
destroyed 
by an 
earthquake. 


towns of Heliké and Bura in Achaia were de- 
stroyed, together with a large portion of their 
population. Ten Lacedemonian triremes, which 
happened to be moored on this shore on the 
night when the calamity occurred, were de- 
stroyed by the rush of the waters,? 


Under these depressing circumstances, the Lace- 
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demonians had recourse to the same manwuvre 
which had so well served their purpose fifteen 
years before, in 388-387 μι, They sent Antal- 
kidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both 
pecuniary aid,’ and a fresh Persian intervention 
enforcing anew the peace which bore his name; 
which peace had-now been infringed (according 
to Lacedemonian construction) by the recon- 
stitution of the Bootian confederacy under 
Thebes as president. And it appears that in 
the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring 
that the belligerents should all desist from war, 
and wind up their disscnsions on the principles 


of the peace of Antalkidas.4 The Persian satraps, at this 


δ See a curious teatimony to this 


about this time (see Kallisthen. 


fact in Domosthen. cont. Newram. 
c. 12, p. 1357. 

1 Diodor. xi. 48, 49; Pausan. vii. 
25, lian. Hist. Animal. xi, 19. 

Kallisthenés seems to have de- 
scribed at large, with appropriate 
religious comments, numerous 
physical portents which occurred 


Fragm., 8, ed. Didot). 

3 This second mission of Antal. 
kidas ie suffictontly verified by an 
indirect allusion of Xenophon (vi. 
3,12). His known philo-Laconian 
sentiments sufficiently explain why 
he avoids directly mentioning it. 

* Dindor, xv. δύ, 
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time renewing their efforts against Egypt, were anxious 
for the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. ᾿ 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian inter- 
vention, which doubtless was not without effect , ., " 
—Athens herself was becoming more and more posed 
disposed towards peace. That common fear and towards 
hatred of the Lacedemonians, which had brought ?°*** 
her into alliance with Thebes in 378 3.c., was now no longer 
predominant. She-was actually at the head of a consider- 
able maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope 
to increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedemonian 
naval power had already been humbled. Moreover she 
found the expense of warlike operations very burdensome, 
nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies 
or by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus—who 
had promised either to procure remittances from Athens 
to Iphikratés, or to recommend the conclusion of peace— 
was obliged to confine himself to the latter alternative, and 
contributed much to promote the pacific dispositions of 
his countrymen. ! 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, atnons had 
between these two neighbours, had for a time ceased to 
been overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as Soang aaa 
soon as Thebes had re-established her authority had become 
in Beotia, the jealousies of Athens again began 38342 Jest 
to.arise. In 374 2.c., she had concluded a peace Thebe:. 
with the Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes; 
which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by the 


Diodorus had stated (afew chap- bears much more suitably on the 


ters before, xv. 58) that Persian 
envoys had also come into Greece 
a little before the peace of 374 8.c., 
aud had been the originators of that 
previous peace. But this appears 
to me one of the casca (not a few 
aitogother in his history) in which 
he repeats himself, or gives the 
samo event twice over under anal- 
ogous Circumstances. The inter- 
vention of the Persian envoys 


period immediately preceding the 
peace of 3871 B.c., than upon that 
which preceded the peace of 874 
n.C.-when, in point of fact, no 
peace was ever fully executed. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus also 
(Judic. de Lysi&, p. 479) reprasents 
the king of Persia as a party to 
tho peace aworn by Athens and 
Sparta in 871 3,0. 

' Xen. Hollen. vi. 8, 3. 
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Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceedings of 
Timotheus at Zakynthus. The Phokians—against whom, 
as having been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of 
Beeotia, Thebes was now making war—had also been ancient 
friends of Athens, who sympathised with their sufferings. ! 
Moreover the Thebans on their side probably resented the 
unpaid and destitute condition in which their seamen had 
been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, during the expedition 
for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year; an ex- 
pedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies ‘to the congress at Athens, 
the unfriendly spirit on both sides sontiaued’on the increase, 
and was farther exasperated by their violent proceeding 
against Plata in the first half of 372 3.c. 


During the last three or four years, Platwa, like the 
Equivocal Other towns of Beeotia, had been again brought 
position of jnto the confederacy under Thebes. C- 
ha ie established by Sparta after the peace of Antal- 
now that kidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had 
the Wace’, been garrisoned by her as a post against Thebes, 
had been and was no longer able to maintain a real auto- 
expelled nomy after the Spartans had been excluded from 
otia. The  Boeotia in 376 w.c. While other Bootian cities 
i aa were glad to find themselves emancipated from 
persuade ~— their philo-Laconian oligarchies and rejoined to 
incorporate the federation under Thebes, Plateea—as well 
them with as Thespie—submitted to the union only by 
gies constraint; awaiting any favourable opportunity 
for breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens, 
Aware probably of the growing coldness between the 
Athenians and Thebans, the Platezans were secretly trying 
to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their town, 
annexing Plata to Attica:3 a project hazardous hoth to 
Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at open war 
with each other, while neither was yet at peace with 


Sparta. 


‘Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 1. from whom Diodorus copied this 
27 Demoathb. cont. Timoth. p.1188, statement; but it scoms extremely 
8. 17, reasonable. 


8 Diodor. xv. 49. I do not know 
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This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, 


determined them to strike a decisive blow. Their 
prenimeney, over more than one of the minor 

cotian cities, hadalways been ungentle, suitable 
to the roughness of their dispositions. Towards 
Plateea, especially, they not only bore an ancient 
antipathy, but regarded the re-established town 
as little better than ἃ Lacedemonian encroach- 
ment, abstracting from themselves a portion of 
territory which had become Theban, by pre- 
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scriptive enjoyment lasting for forty years from the 
surrender of Platea in 427 s.c. As it would have been to 
them a loss as well as embarrdssment, if Athens should 
resolve to close with the tender of Platzea—they forestalled 
the contingency by seizing the town for themselves. Since 
the re-conquest of Beotia by Thebes, the Plateans had 
come again, though reluctantly, under the ancient con- 
stitution of Bootia: they were living at peace with Thebes, 
acknowledging her rights as president of the federation, 
and having vee own rights as members guaranteed in 
return by her, probably under positive engagement—that 
is, their security, their territory, and their qualified auto- 
nomy, subject to the federal restrictions and obligations. 
But though thus at peace with Thebes,! the Platezans 


' This seems to me what is meant 
by the Platwan speakerin Isokratés, 
when he complains more than once 
that Platza had been taken by the 
Thebans in time of peace—sipyv7< 
οὔσης. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice ofthe Thebans, 
appeals to two guarantecs which 
they have violated; for the purpose 
of his argument, however, the two 
are not clearly distinguished, but 
run together into one. The first 
guarantee was, the peace of Antal- 
kidag, under which Platwa had 
been restored, and to which Thebes, 
Sparta, and Athens were all parties. 
Tho second guarantee was, that 
given by Thebes when she con- 
quered the Baotian cities in 377-376 
H.0.,, and reconstituted the feder- 
ation; whereby she ensured to the 
Piateans existence aaa city, with 


so much of autonomy as was con- 
sistent with the obligations of a 
member of the Beotian federation. 
When the Platean speaker accuses 
the Thebans of having violated 
“tho oaths and the agreement” 
(ὕρλους καὶ ξυνθήχας)γ he means the 
terms of the peace of Antalkidas, 
subject to the limits afterwards 
imposed by the eubmission of 
Platwa to the federal system of 
Beeotia. He calls for the tutelary 
interference of Athens, as a party 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirlwall thinke (Hist. Gr. 
vol. v. ch. 38, p. 70-72) that the 
Thebans were parties to the peace 
of 374 3.c. between Sparta and 
Athens; that they accepted it, 
intending deliberately to break it; 
and that under that peace, the 
Lacedemonian harmosts and garri- 
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knew well what was her real sentiment towards them, and 
their own towards her. If we are to believe, what seems 
very probable, that they were secretly negotiating with 
Athens to help them in breaking off from the federation— 
the consciousness of such an intrigue tended still farther 
to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly being 
apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilance 
was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out of the 
city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were 
held. Of this relaxation the Boeotarch Neoklés took ad- 
vantage.! He conducted a Thebanarmed force, immediately 
from the assembly, by a circuitous route through Hysiz to 
Plateea; which town he found deserted by most of its male 
adults and unable to make resistance. The Platzans— 
dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor—were under, 
the necessity of acceptipg the terms proposed to them. 
‘They were allowed to depart in safety and to carry away 
all their moveable property; but their town was destroyed 
and its territory again annexed to Thebes. The unhappy 
fugitives were constrained for the second time to seek re- 
fuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as 
they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.? 


eons were withdrawn from Thespie 
and other places in Beotia. I am 
unable to acquiesce in this view; 
which appears to me negatived by 
Xenophon, and neither affirmed 
nor implied in the Plataic discourse 
of Isokratés. In my opinion, there 
were no Lacedemonian harmoste 
in Bwotia (oxcept at Orchomenus 
in the north) in 374B.c, Xenophon 
tells us (Hellen. v. 4, 63; vi, 1, 1) 
that the Thebans “were recovering 
the Beeotian cities—had subdued 
the Heotian cities"—tn or before 
475 B.C., 80 that they were able to 
march out of Brotia and invade 
Vhokis; whichimpliesthe expulsion 
or retirement of all the Lacedemo- 
nian forces from the southern part 
af Hinotia. 


The reasoning in the Plataic dis- 
course of Isokratés ig not very 
clear or discriminating; nor have 
we any right to oxpect that it 
should be, in the pleading of a 
suffering and passionate mau. But 
the expression εἰρήνης οὔσης and 
εἰρήνη may always (in my judge- 
ment) be explained, without re- 
ferring it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, 
to the peace of 874 B.v., or asup- 
posing Thebes to have been ἃ party 
to that peace. 

' Pausanias, ix. 1, 8. 

5. Diodor. xv. 47, 

Pausantas (ix. 1, 8) places this 
capture of Platwa in the third yoar 
(counting the years from midsum- 
mer to midsummoar) before tho 
battio of Leuktra; or in the γοῦν 
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It was not merely with Platea, but also with Thespie, 


that Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting 
the dispositions of the Thespians, she con- 
them to demolish the fortifications of 
their town;! as she had caused to be done fifty- 
two years before, after the victory of Delium,? 
on suspicion of leanings favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the The- 
bans in Bootia excited strong emotion at 
Athens; where the Plateans not only appeared 
as suppliants, with the tokens of misery con- 


straine 


Strong feel- 
ing excited 
in Athens 
against the 
Thebans, 
on account 
of their 
dealings 
with Plateao 
and 
Thespizx. 
The Plataic 
discourse of 
Isokratés. 


spicuously displayed, but also laid their case pathetically © 
before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town 
of which they had been just bereft. On a question at once 
so touching and so full of political consequences, many 
speeches were doubtless composed and delivered, one of 
which has fortunately reached us; composed by Isokratés, 
and perhaps actually delivered by a Platean speaker 


before the public assembly. 


of the archon Asteius at Athens; 
which seems to ine the true date, 
though Mr. Clinton supposes it 
(withont ground, I think) to be 
contradicted “by Xenophon. The 
year of the archon Asteius reaches 
from midsummer 379 to midsummer 
3725.0. It is in the latter half ofthe 
yoar of Asteins (between January 
and July 372 5.0.) that I suppose 
Platea to havé been taken. 

' J infer this from Isokratés, Or. 
xiv. (Plataic.) 8. 21-38: compare 
also sect.10. The Platean speaker 
acouses the Thebaus of having 
destroyed the walls of some Buao- 
tian cities (over and above what 
they had done to Platwa), and I 
venture to apply this to Thespim. 
Xenophon indeed states that the 
‘heapians were at this very period 
troated exactly like the Vlateansa; 
that is, driven out of Bootia, and 
their town destroyed; except that 
they had not the same claim on 
Athens (Hollen. vi. 8, 1--ἀπόλιδας 
γινομένους: compare algo vi. 3, δ). 
Diodorus also (xv. 40) speaks of 


The hard fate of this inter- 


the Thebans as having destroyed 
Thespie. But against this, I gather, 
from the Plataic Oration of Iso- 
kratés, that the Thespians were 
not in the same plight with the 
Plateans when that oration was 
delivered; that is, they were not 
expelled collectively out of Bootia. 
Moreover Pausanias also expressly 
says that the Thespians were present 
in Beotia at the time of the battle 
of Leuktra, and that ghey were 
expelled shortly afterwards. Pau- 
saiias at the same time gives 8 
distinct story, about the conduct 
of the Thespians, which it would 
not be reasonablo to reject (ix. 13, 
3; ix. 14, 1). I believe therefore 
that Xenophon hss spoken inaccu- 
rately in saying that the Thespians 
were ἀπόλιδες before the battle of 
Leuktra. It is quite possible that 
they might have sent supplications 
to Athens (ixetsvevtac—Xen. Hell. 
vi, 3,1) in consequence of the severe 
mandate to demolish their walls. 
2 Thacyd. iv. 138, 
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esting little community is here impressively set forth; in- 
cluding the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs 
done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Platzea, 
Much of his invective is more vehement than conclusive. 
Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Platea her 
title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas '|— 
the Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of 
that peace, Platea was no longer in existence; but had 
. been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated after- 
wards by the Lacedzmonians for their own political pur- 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that the Thebans 
were noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to 
Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly; moreover several 
of the most distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the 
same 516,2 That the Plateans had cooperated with Sparta 
in her recent operations in Beotia against both Athens 
and Thebes, was an undeniable fact; which the orator 
himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted under 
constraint from a present Spartan force—but which was 
cited on the opposite side as a proof of their philo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the com- 
mon enemy as soonas he presented himsclt.3 The Thebans 
would accuse Platea of subsequent treason to the con- 
federacy; and they even seem to have contended, that they 
had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,‘ by expelling 
the inhabitants of Platwa and dismantling Thespie; both 
towns Being not merely devoted to Sparta, but also 
adjoining Kithzron, the frontier line whereby a Spartan 
army would invade Beotia. Both in the public assembly 
of Athens, and in the general congress of the confederates 


’ Tsokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 5, 
11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. 

2 Isokratés, Or. xiv, (Plat.) 8. 3. 
Ei pes ode μὴ Os aatoue ἑωρῶμεν, ex 
παντὸς τρόπου πυρεσχεασμξέννυς πεὶ- 
Hers ὑμᾶς ὡς οὐδὲν εἰς ἡμᾶς εξημα;- 
τήχασι, διά βραχέων ἃ)» ἐποιγσάμιῆχ 
τοὺς AGyous ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ εἰς τοῦτ᾽ atu- 
Zit¢ ἤλθομεν, ὥστε μὴ μόνον μον 
εἴ,χι tos ἀγῶνα πρ'ς τούτηως ἀλλὰ 
χαὶ τῷ, ῥζητόρω» τοὺς δυ,χτω τάτους, 


οὺς ἀπὸ τῶν ἡμιτέρον, αὐτοῖς otros 
παρισχευάσαντο σ᾽ ηγηνηως,) Ac. 

Compare sect. 20. 

ἃ Isukr. Or, xiv. (Plat. 8. 12, 13, 
14, 16, 28, 34, 48. 

4 Teokrat. Or, xiv. (Plat.) κα. 23-27. 
λέγο)ασι, ὡς ὑπὲρ τοῦ noe τῶν 
συμμάχῳ, ταῦτ᾽ Ensabave φαοὶ τὸ 
θηβδαίνως ἔγει» τῇ» ἡμετέραν, τοῦτο 
σύμφερον εἶναι τοῖς συμμάχοις, ἄς, 
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at that city, animated discussions were raised upon the 
whole subject; discussions, wherein, as it appears, Epam- 
inondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most 
distinguished speaker in Athens; sustaining the Theban 
cause with an ability which greatly enhanced his growing 
reputation.?2 


But though the Thebans and their Athenian support- 


ers, having all the prudential arguments on 
their side, carried the point so that no step was 
taken to restore the Biateang nor any hostile 
declaration made against those to whom they 
owed their expulsion—yet the general result of 
the debates, animated by keen sympathy with 
the Platwan sufferers, tended decidedly to 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, be- 
tween Athens and Thebes. This change showed 
itself by an increased gravitation towards peace 
with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by 
the announced Persian intervention, but by the 
heavy cost of war, and the abseuce of all pro- 


B.0, 571, 
Increased 
tendency of 
the Athe- 
nians to- 
wardg 
peace with 
Sparta— 
Athens 
aud the 
Athenian 
con- 
federacy 
give novice: 
to Thebes. 
General 
congress 
for peace 
at Sparta. 


spective gain from its continuance. The resolution was 
αὖ length taken—first by Athens, and next, probably, by 
the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens—to 
make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was well 
known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who 
were invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to 
become parties. In the spring of 371 3.c., at the time 


ει Tsokrat. Or, xiv. (Plat.) 6. 23, 24. 

? Diodorus (xv. 38) mentions the 
parliamentary conflict between 
Epaminondas and Kallistratas, as- 
signing it to the perilodimmediately 
antecedent to the abortive peace 
concluded between Athens and 
Sparta threo years before. I agreo 
with Wesseling (seo his note ad 
tac.) in thinking that these debates 
more properly bolong to the time 
immediately preceding the peace 
of 871 8.0, Diodorus has made great 
confusion between the two; some- 
timea tepcating twice over the same 


antecedent phenomena—as if they 
belonged to both—sometimes as- 
signing to one what properly be- 
longs to the other. 

The altercation between Epami- 
nondas and Kallistratus (ἐν τῷ 
χοιγῷ συγεδρίῳ) goems to me more 
properly appertaining to debates 
in the assembly of the confedoracy 
at Athens—rather than to debates 
at Sparta, in tho preliminary dis- 
cussions for peace, where the 
altercations between Epaminondas 
and Agesilaus occurred, 
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when the members of the Lacedemonian confederacy were 
assembled atSparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, 
and those*from the various members of the Athenian con- 
federacy, arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two 
at least—Kallias (the hereditary Daduch or Torchbearer 
of the Eleusinian ceremonies) and Autoklés—were men of 

eat family at Athens; and they were accompanied by 

allistratus the orator.! From the Thebans, the only man 
of note was Epammondas, then one of the Bosotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important 
nc. 371. congress, we have very imperfect knowledge ; 
May-June, and of the more private diplomatic conversa- 
Speeches of tions, not less important than the debates, wo 

6 Athe- . 
nian envuys have no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives 
Kallias, us a speech from each of the three Athenians, 


Autoklés . 
Kalli. ᾿ and from no one else. That of Kallias, who 
stratus, § announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 


epee at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently 
philo-Laconian in spirit ;2 that of Autoklés is in the oppo- 
site tone, full of severe censure on the past conduct of 
Sparta; that of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two 
—while the enemies of Sparta were elate, her friends 
humiliated, and both parties silent, from the fresh effect of 
the reproaches of Autoklés3—is framed in a spirit of con- 
ciliation; admitting faults on both sides, hut deprecating 
the continuance of war, as injurious to both, and showing 
how much the joint interests of both pointed towards 
peace. : 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of 
Kallistratus tbe time, recognises distinctly the peace of An- 
and his talkidas as the basis upon which Athens was 
EneY, prepared to treat—autonomy to each city, small 
as well as great; and in this way, coinciding with the views 
of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia 
with money to aid the Lacedamonians in the war. It was 
not from fear of the Persian treasures (hoe urged)—as tho 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 3. δ Xen. Hellon. vi. 8, 7-19. Tad 

It seema doubtful from the elrus, σιωπὴν μὲν napa πάντων 
language of Kenophon, whether ἐποίησε) (Autoklds), ἡδομένους δὲ 
Kallistratus waa one of the enroya τοὺς ἀγηομένηυς τοῖς Δακεδαιμονίοις 
appointed, or only a companion. ἐποίησε, 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 4-6, ‘Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 10-17, 
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enemies of peace asserted—that Athens souglit peace.t 
Her affairs were now so prosperous both by sea and land, 
as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
weneral evils of Breen war, and on ἃ prudent abne- 
gation of that rash confidence which was always ready to 
contend for extreme stakes?—like a gamester playing 
double or quits. The time had come for both Sparta and 
Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former had 
the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea; 
so that each could guard the other; while the reconciliation 
of the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic 
world, since in each separate city, one of the two opposing 
local parties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta.3 But 
it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced by 
the Athenian Autoklés) on which she had acted since the 
peace of “Antalkidas; a system, from which she had at last 
reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia 
had ended by throwing into the arms of the Thebans all 
those Bootian cities, whose separate autonomy she had 
bent her whole policy to ensure.‘ 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which 


takes a judicious measure of the actual position 
of affairs: first, autonomy to every city; and 
autonomy in the genuine sense, not construed 
and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, 
the distribution of such pre-eminence or head- 
ship, as was consistent with this universal auto- 
nomy, between Sparta and Athens; the former 
on land, the latter at sea; as the means of ensu- 
ring tranquillity in Greece. That “autonom 
erverted to Lacedemonian purposes”—whic 
Periklés had denounced before the Pelopon- 


He pro- 
poses that 
Sparta and 
Athens 
shall divide 
hetween 
them the 
headship of 
Greece— 
Sparta on 
Jand, 
Athens at 
gea—recog- 
nising 
general 
autonomy. 


nesian war ag the condition of Peloponnesus, and which 


‘ Xon. Hallen. vi. 3, 12, 18. 

2 Xen. Hellen, vi. 3, 16. 

> Xen, Hellen. vi. 8, 14. Kal γὰρ 
δὴ κατὰ γῆν μὲν τὶς dv, ὑμῶν φίλων 
Gutwy, ἱκανὸς γένοιτο ἡμᾶς λυπῆσαι; 
κατὰ θάλαττάν γε μὴ; τὶς ἄν ὑμᾶς 
βλάψαι τι, ἡμῶν ὑμῖν ἐκιτηδείων 
ὄντων; 

ὁ Xen. Hollon. vi. 8, 11. Kat ὑμῖν 


δὲ ἔγωγε bom διὰ τὰ ἀγνωμόνως 
πραχθέντα ἔστιν ὅτε nal πολλὰ ἂντί-, 
TURE γιγνομενα' ὧν ἦν καὶ ἢ χκατα-. 
ληφθεῖσα ἐν Θήβαις Κάδμεια" νῦν γοῦν, 
ὡς (ἢ) ἐσπουδάσατε αὐτονόμους τὰς 
πόλεις γίγνεσθαι, πᾶσαι πάλιν, ἐπεὶ 
ἠδιγήθησαν of θηϑαῖοι, ἐπ᾿ ἐκείγοις 
γεγένηνται, 
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had been made the political canon of Greece by the peace 
of Antalkidas—was now at an end. On the other hand, 
Athens and Sparta were to become mutual partners and 
guarantees ; dividing the headship of Greece by an ascer- 
tained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her 
claim to the presidency of Bootia, were thus to be set 
aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. 
Peace is The armaments on both sides were to be dis- 
concluded. banded; the harmosts and garrisons everywhere 
sf each Withdrawn, in order that each city might enjoy 
city tobe full autonomy. If any city should fail in obser- 
recognised: εἰς : ώ 
Spartato vance of these conditions, and continue in a 
withdraw career of force against any other, all were at 
ste and liberty to take arms for the support of the 
garrisons. injured party; but no one who did’ not feel 
disposed, was bound so to take arms. This last stipulation 
exonerated the Lacedemonian allies from one of their 
most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed ; 
and on the ensuing day, the oaths were ex- 


Oaths ex- 

changed. changed. Spartatook the oath for herselfand her 
pore no allies; Athens took the oath for herself only; 
oath for ΠΟΥ allies afterwards took it severally, each city 
herse’, for itself, Why such difference was made, we 
allies. are not told; for it would seem that the principle 
Athens for of severance applied to both confederacies alike. 
herself: Next came the turn of the Thebans to 


her wes swear; and here the fatal hitch was disclosed. 


after her, Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, insisted on 
iealg: paar the oath, not for Thebes separately, but 

for Thebes as president of the Bmotian feder- 
τα tion, including all the Baotian citics. The 
to the Spartan authorities, on the other hand, and 
Chebans. Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously 


Aue the” opposed him. They required that he should 


ae swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Bootian 
insists cities to take the oath each for itself. 
upon Already in the course of the preliminary 


taking the " 
oath in tre Gebates, Epaminondas had spoken out boldly 


Meee the against the ascendency of Sparta. While most. 
federation. Of the deputies stood overawed by her dignity, 
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represented by the energetic Agesilaus as 
spokesman—he, like the Athenian Autoklés, 
and with strong sympathy from many of the 
deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing 
ae the war except her unjust pretensions, 
and that no peace could be durable unless stch 
pretensions were put aside.1 Accepting the 
conditions of peace as finally determined, he 
presented himself to swear to them in the name 
of the Beotian federation. But Agesilaus, 
requiring that each of the Boeotian cities should 
take the oath for itself, appealed to those same 
principles of liberty which Epaminondas himself 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each 
of the Bootian cities had not as good a title to 
autonomy as Thebes. Epaminondas might have 
replied by asking, why Sparta had just been 
permitted to take the oath for her allies as well 
as for herself, But he took a higher ground. 
He contended that the presidency of Bootia 
was held by Thebes on as good a title as the 
sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta.2, He would 
remind the assembly that when Boootia was first 
conquered and settled by its present inhabitants, 
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the other towns had all been planted out from Thebes as 
their chief and mother-city; that the federal union of all, 
ndministered by Boeotarchs.chosen by and from all, with 
Thebes as president, was coeval with the first settlement of 
the country; that the separate autonomy of each was 
qualified by an established institution, devolving on the 
Baotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been 
already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years 
earlier, before the five Spartan commissioners assembled 
to determine the fate of the captives after the surrender 
of Platwa; when he required the condemnation, of the 
Platseans as guilty of treason to the ancestral institutions 
of Bootia;? and the Spartan commissioners had recognised 


1 Plutarch, Agosil. οὐ 27. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28, 

3 ‘Thuoyd. tii. 61. σῶν (the The- 
bane) χτισάντων Πλάταιαν ὕστερον 
τῆς ἄλλης Βοιωτίας χαὶ ἄλλα χωρία 


VOL. IX, 


μετ᾽ αὐτῆς, ἃ ξυμμίχτους dvlpw rou 
ἐξελάσαντες ἔσχομεν, οὐχ ἠξίουν οὗτοι 
(the Platwans), ὥσπερ ἐτάχθη τὸ 
πρῶτον, ἡγεμονεύεσθαι Op ἡμῶν, 
ἔξω ὃε tw ἄλλων Βοιωτῶν 


2 Ὁ 
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the legitimacy of these institutions by a sweeping sentence 
of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at a time 
when the ascendency of Thebes over the Beotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic cooperation 
with the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had 
assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as a 
countervailing force against Athens.1 Epaminondas could 
show, that the presidency of Thebes over the Beotian 
cities was the keystone of the federation; a right not only 
of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and 
strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He 
could show farther that it was as old, and as good, as their 
own right to govern the Laconian townhips; which latter 
was acquired and held (as one of the best among their own 
warriors had boastfully proclaimed?) by nothing but Spar- 
tan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst 
thedeputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning 


Indi ἐμ = Φ - 

nation οἱ the Spartans not merely in their supremacy 
the Spar- — gyer Greece, but even in their dominion at 
tangs, and ] τόνος x ] } low . 
especially home—was as it were the shadow cast befores 
of Agesi- — by coming events. It opened a question such 
4 -“«- (} 2} . a 
questions 8 no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It was 


exchanged 
—~Thebes is 
excluded 
from the 
treaty. 


a novelty startling to all—extravagant probably 
in the eyes of Kallistratus and the Athenians— 
but, to the Spartans themselves, intolerably 
poignant and insulting.? They had already a 


ποοαβλαίνηντες τὰ Ratoty7, when serving in Macedonia, on the 


ἐτειῦη προσγναγχάλο, το, THOSE ZWHT,- 
say τοὺς ᾿Αδηνπίους, ἄς, 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting 
the oligarchical Platwans who ad- 
mitted the Theban detachment 
when it came by night to surprise 
Platea—et δὲ ἄνδρες ὑμῶν ot πρῶτοι 
καὶ ρήμασι χαὶ γένει βουλόμενοι τῆς 
way ἔξω ξυμμαγίας ὑμᾶς παῦσον, ἐς 
Geta κηινὰ τῶν πάντων ἰδοιω»- 
τῶν πάτρια καταστῆσαι, επῖ- 
χα) σαντο ἔχοντες, δ, 

Again (c. 66), χατὰ τὰ πάντων 
Βοιυτῶ, πάτριν, ἄς, Compare li. 2: 

4 Diodor. xi, ΕἸ, 

2 Thucyd. iv. 126. 

Bragidas, addressing his soldiers 


approach of the Illyrfians:— 

'Ayalots yan sleaze προσΥχει ὑμῖν 
τὰ τσηϑεέμια, οὐ διὰ Cuppeyews παρη)- 
ciay ἑκάστοτε, ἀλλὰ δι’ οἰχείαν ape- 
πὴ) ταὶ μηδὲν malloc πεφυβῆσθαν 
ἑτέρων οἵ γε μηδὲ ἀπὴ ro) eres 
τοιρτων» ἥἤἥχετε, ἐν αἷς οὐ πολλοὶ 
ὀλίγων ἄρχοντι», ἀλλὰ πλειόγων μᾶ}- 
Pov ἐλάσσους οὐχ ἄλλῳ τινὶ xe 7- 
σάμενοι τὴν δυνάστειαν ἢ τῷ 
μαχόμενοι χρατεὶῖ"» 

* One may judge of the revolting 
eect produced hy such a propo- 
sition, before the battle of Louktra 
- by reading tbe language which 
Isokratég puts into the mouth of 
the fpartan prince Archidamue, 
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long account of antipathy to clear off with Thebes; their 
own wrong-doing in seizing the Kadmeia—their subsequent 
humiliation in‘losing it and being unable to recover it— 
their recent short-comings and failures, in the last seven 
years of war against Athens and Thebes jointly. To 
aggravate this Nocpeueated train of hostile associations, 
their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the 
tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the 
national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he 
been an Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would 
have found vent in an animated harangue. But a king of 
Sparta was anxious only to close these offensive discussions 
with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous 
Theban no middle ground between humble retractation 
and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly starting from 
his seat, he said to Epaminondas—“Speak plainly—will 
you, or will you not, leave to each of the Bootian cities 
its separate autonomy?” To which the other replied— 
“Will you leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous?” 
Without saying another word, Agesilaus immediately 
caused the name of the Thebans to be struck out of the 


roll, and proclaimed them excluded from the treaty. ! 


five or six years after that battle, 
protesting that all Spartan patriots 
ought to perish rathor than consent 
to the relinguishment of Messenia 
-ππερὶ μὲν ἄλλων τινῶν ἀμφισβητη- 
ὅεις ἐγίγνοντο, πεοὶ δὲ δίΞςσσηντης) 
οὔτε βασιλεὺς, οὐθ᾽ ἢ τῶν ᾿λθηναίω"» 
πόλις, οὐδὲ πώποδ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐνεχάλεσεν 
ὡς ἀδιχως χεχτημένοις αὑτὴν (Igok. 
Arch. 85. 32). In the spring of 371 
B.c,, what had once been Megyenin 
was only a portion of Laconia, 
which no one. thought of distin- 
guishing from the other portions 
(sce Thucyd, iv. 3, 11). 

' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28; Pausa- 
niag, ix. 13, 1: compare Diodor. xv. 
δὶ. Pausanias erroneously assigns 
the debate to the congress pre- 
ceding the peace of Antalkidas in 
$87 b.c,; at which time Epaminon- 
das was an unknown man. 

Plutarch gives this interchange 


of brief questions, between Agesi- 
laus and Epaminondas, which is 
in substance the same as that given 
by Pausanias, and hag every ap- 
pearance of being the truth. But 
he introdaces it in ἃ very bold 
and abrupt way, such as cannot be 
conformable to the reality. To 
raise a question about the right of 
Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
inost daring novelty. A courageous 
and patriotic Theban might venture 
upon it ag a retdrt against those 
Spartans who questioned the right 
of Thebes to her presidency of 
Beotia; but he would never do so 
without assigning his reasons to 
justify an assertion so startling to: 
a large portion of his hearers, 
The reasons which I here ascribe 
to Epaminondas are such as we. 
know to have formed the Theban 
creed, in reference to the Beotian 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress at 


B.O, 371. 


General 
peace 
sworn, 
including 
Athens, 
Sparta, and 
the rest— 
Thebes 
alone is 
excluded. 


was sworn. 


Sparta in June 371 5.6. 
and Athenians, and their respective allies, peace 
But the Thebans were excluded, 
and their deputies returned home (if we may 
believe Xenophon 1) discouraged and mournful. 
Yet such a man as Epaminondas must have 
been well-aware that neither his claims nor his 
arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, 


Between the Spartans 


this must be because he had counted upon, but did not 
obtain, a ju from the Athenians or others. 


The 


Advanta- 
geous po- 
sition of 
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prudence 
in her to 
make peace 
now. 


out the congress. 


cities; such as were actually urged 
by the Theban orator in 427 B.c,, 
when the fate of the Platwan 
captives was under discussion. 
After Epaminondas had once laid 
out the reasons in support of his 
assertion, he might then, if the 
came brief question were angrily 
put to him a second time, meet it 
with another equally brief counter- 
quostion or retort. It is this final 
interchange of thrusts which Plu- 
tarch has given, omitting the argu- 
ments previously stated by Epami- 
nondas, and necessary to warrant 
the seeming paradox which he ad- 
vances. We must recollect that 
KMpaminondas does not contend 
that Thebes was entitled to as much 
power in Beotia as Sparta in Laco- 
nia. He only contends that Kwotia, 
under the presidency of ‘ihebes, 
was as much an integral political 
aggregate, aa Laconia under Sparta 
~-in reference to the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch 
in his account of the conduct of 
the Theban anvoys. He does not 
Mention Epaminondas at all, nor 


eaning of the Athenian deputies had been ad- 
_verse rather than favourable to Thebes through- 


They were disinclined, from 


their sympathies with the Platswans, to advocate 
the presidential claims of Thebes, though on 
the whole it was the political interest of 
Athens that the Boeotian federation should be 


any envoy by name; but he says 
that “the Thebans, having entered 
their name among the cities which 
had taken the oaths, came on the 
next day and requested, that tho 
entry might be altered, and that 
‘the Bentians’ might be substituted 
mm place of the Thebans, as having 
taken the oath. Agesilaus told 
them that he could make nochange ; 
but he would strike their names 
ont if they chose, and he accord- 
ingly did strike them out" (vi. 3, 
19), It seems to me that this ac- 
count is far leas probable than that 
of Plutarch, and bears every mark 
of being incorrect. Why should 
such a man as Epaminondas (who 
doubtless was the envoy) consent 
at first to waive the presidential 
protensions of Thebas, and to swear 
for her alone? “If he did consent, 
why should he retract tho next 
day? Xenophon is anxious to make 
out Agesilaus to be aa much in 
the right as may be; since the fatal 
conscyuences of his proceedings 
manifested themse] ves but too goon. 
' Xenoph. Hollen. vi. 3, 20. 
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maintained, as a bulwark to herself against Sparta. Yet 
the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the congress as 
before it, were still those of friendship, nominal rather 
than sincere. Lt was only with Sparta, and her allies, that 
Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed 
the interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence 
and success. They had disengaged her from the alliance 
with Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no 
longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of con- 
tinuing the war; at the same time, the ueenaenenest had 
been accomplished without bad faith. he gains of 
Athens, during the last seven years of war, had been con- 
siderable. She had acquired a great naval power, and a 
body of maritime confederates; while her enemies the 
Spartans had lost their naval power in the like proportion. 
Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime and 
insular Greece—while Sparta still continued to be the. 
leading power on land, but only on land; and a tacit part- 
nership was now established between the two, each 
recognising the other in their respective halves of the 
Hellenic hegemony.! Moreover, Athens had the prudence 
to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at the 
maximum of her acquisitions, without taking the risk of 
future contingences. : 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefea- 
sible confederacies was renounced; 8 renunci- ἀρεῖς of 
ation, which had already been once sworn to, the peace— 
sixteen years before, at the peace of Antalkidas, compulsory 
but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the feasible 
execution. Under this new engagement, the confeder. — 
allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute nounced— 
an organized permanent body voting by its ma- yountery 
jority, passing resolutions permanently cee alone main- 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with *ained. 
more or less power of enforcement against all, and for- 
bidding voluntary secessions of individual members. The 
became a mere uncemented aggregate of individuals, eac 
acting for himself; taking counsel pr leo as long as 
they chose, and cooperating so far as all were in harmony; 
but no one being bound by any decision of the others, nor 


Δ Diodor. xv. 38-82, 
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recognising any right in the others to compel him even to 
performance of what he had specially promised, if it became 
irksome. By such change, therefore, both Athens and 
Sparta were losers in power; yet the latter to a much 
greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of 
power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent. 
e here see the exact point upon which the requi- 
Real point Sition addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the 
indebate - controversy between Epaminondas and Age- 
Renae silaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended that 
and Epami- the relation between Thebes and the other 
nondas. = Beeotian cities, was the same as what subsisted 
between Sparta and her allies; that accordingly, when 
Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory Ὁ tacter 
of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was 
entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same in 
reference to the Bcoeotian towns. Epaminondas, on the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He main- 
tained that the proper subject of comparison to he taken, 
was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, 
but to the Laconian townships; that the federal union of 
the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with the 
Bosotian settlement, and among the most ancient phenomena 
of Greece; that in reference to other states, Bosotia, like 
Laconia or Attica, was the compound and organized whole, 
of which each separate city was only a fraction; that other 
Greeks had no more right to meddle with the internal 
constitution of these fractions, and convert each of them 
into an integer—than to insist on separate independence 
for each of the townships of Laconia. Kpaminondas did 
not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over the 
Beeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degroe, as 
that of Sparta over the Laconian coda se pee but merely 
that her presidential power, and*the federal system of 
which it formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and 
beyond the interference of any Hellenic convention—quite 
as much as the internal government of Sparta in Laconia. 
Once already this question had been disputed between 
Sparta and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once 
already had it been decided by the superior power of the 
former, extorting sulmission from the latter. The last 
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sixteen years had reversed the previous decision, and 
enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential rights 
of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with keener 
antipathy on both sides—with diminished power in Sparta 
—but with increased force, increased confidence, and a new 
leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half- 
known—in Thebes. ‘The Athenians—friendly with both, 
yet allies of neither—suffered the dispute to be fought out 


without interfering. How it was settled will appear in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


ImmepuTe y after the congress at Sparta in June 371 3.c., 
εἰ δ, both the Athenians and Lacedemonians took 
Measures Steps to perform the covenants sworn respec- 
for execu- tively to each other as well as to the allies 
siieulatioue generally. The Athenians despatched orders 
made at ἰρ Iphikratés, who was still at Korkyra or in 
cress of the Ionian Sea, engaged in incursions against 
Sparta. the Lacedemonian or Peloponnesian coasts— 
that he should forthwith condygt his fleet home, and that 
if he had made any captures Muscquent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all be restored;! so as to 
prevent the misunderstanding which had occurred fitty-two 
years before with Brasidas,? in the peninsula of Palléné. 
The Lacedemonians on their side sent to withdraw their 
harmosts and their garrisons from every city still under 
occupation. Since they*had already made such promise 
once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but had never per- 
formed it—commissioners,? not Spartans, were now named 
from the general congress, to enforce the exeoution of the 
agreement, 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in exe- 
Violent im- cuting this part of the conditions; for the whole 
puleo of the soul and sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed 
against by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso-Theban 
Thebes. impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 
patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it 


‘ Xen. Hellon. vi. 4, 1. tween Athens and Sparta in $748.0. 
? Thucyd. iv. { have already remarked that thay 
δ Diodor. xv. 38. ἐξαγωγεῖς, Xen. belong properly to the peace of 
Hellen. 1, ¢. 871 8.C.; as Wesseling suspects in 


Diodorua refers the statements his note. 
in this chapter to the peace be- 
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from the subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be 
@ misguiding inspiration sent by the gods!—like that of 
the Hoinsiis Até. Now that Thebes stood isolated from 
Athens and all other allies out of Boootia, Agesilaus had 
full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. 
The same impression of the superiority of Spartan force 
was also entertained both by the Athenians and by other 
Greeks ; to a great degree even by the Thebans themselves. 
It was anticipated that the Spartans would break up the 
city of Thehes into villages (as they had done at cape ares 
—or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she ha 
inflicted upon Platea—or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant 
to the vow that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to 
Xerxés.2. Few persons out of Bosotia doubted of the suc- 
cess of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and 
as Sparta, by the peace justsworn, had renounced xing Kie- 
everything like imperial ascendency over her ombrotus is 
allies, leaving each of them free to send or oricsed to 
withhold assistance as they chose—to raise an Bootia, out 
army was no easy task; for the allies, generally °f P2°*'*. 
speaking, being not at all inflamed with the Spartan anti- 
pathy against Thebes, desired only to be left to enjoy their 
newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened, that at the 
moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king Kleom- 
brotus was actually at the head ofan army, of Laceda- 
monians and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier 
of Bootia. Immediately on hearing of the peace, Kleom- 
brotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his future 
proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most 
vehement of all, he was directed to march against the 
Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment (as 
they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish. 
their presidency over the other Bootian cities. One citizen 
alone, named Prothous, interrupted this unanimity. He 
protested against the order, first, as a violation of their 
oaths, which required them to disband the army and recon- 


' Xen. Hellon. vi. 4, 3. ἤδη yap, Pelopid. ο. 20; Diodor. xv, 52. 
we Korxe, τὸ δαιμόνιον ἦγεν, Ko, * Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 28. 
* Xon. Hellen, vi. 3, 20; Plutarch, 
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stitute it on the voluntary principle—next, as imprudent 
in regard to the allies, who now looked upon such liberty 
as their right, and would never serve with cordiality unless 
it were granted to them. But Prothous was treated with 
disdain as a silly alarmist,! and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedsemonians, the number 
of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been greater 
than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested 


at Thebes.2) Epaminondas, on his return, had 
He forces 


the de- found cordial sympathy with the resolute tone 

yaces of . which he had adopted both in defence of the 
vuOotia, . . : ny 

and en- Beotian federation and against Sparta. Though 

camps at every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it 


was still hoped that the enemy might be pre- 
vented from penetrating out of Phokis into Bootia. 
Epaminondas accordingly occupied with a. stron force the 
narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount 
Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on the other; 
the same position as had been taken by the Boeotians, and 
forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-three years before. Orchomenus lay northward 
(that is, on the Phokian side) of this position; and its 
citizens, as well as its Lacedemonian garrison, now doubt- 
Jess formed part of the invading army of Kleombrotus. 
That prince, with a degree of military skill rare in the 
Spartan commanders, battled all the Theban calculationg. 
Instead of marching by the regular road from Phokis into 
Beeotia, he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely 
deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division under 
Chereas which guarded it, and crossed the ridgo of Helikon 
to the Bootian port of Kreusis on the Krissean Gulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, cap- 
turing twelve Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. 
He then left a garrison to occupy the port, and marched 


4 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4,2, 3. ἐκεῖ ον 
μὲν φλυαρεῖν ἡγήσατο, &e. 

2 It is stated that either the Lace- 
dawmonians from Sparta or Kleom- 
brotus from Phokis, sent a now 
formal requisition to Thebes, that 


the Bootian cities should bo left 
autonomous; and the requisition 
was ropudiated (Diodor, xv. 51; 
Aristeidés, Orat. (Leuktr.) ti. xxxiv. 
p. 644, ed. Dindorf). But auch 
mission seems very doubtfypl. 
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without delay over the mountainous ground into the terri- 
tory of Thespiz on the eastern declivity of Helikon; where 
he encamped on the high ground, at a place of ever-memor- 
able name, called Leuktra.1 

- Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not 
only placing Kleombrotus within an easy march ας . von. 
of Thebes, but also opening a sure communica- das and the 
tion by sea with Sparta, through the port of Thebans at 
Kreusis, and thus eluding the difficulties of diaccurage: 
Mount Kitheron. Both the king and the Lace- ment in the 
demonians around him were full of joy and δ 
confidence; while the Thebans on their side were struck 
with dismay as well assurprise. It required all the ability 
of Epaminondas, and all the daring of Pelopidas, to uphold 
the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or 
neutralize the terrific signs and portents, which a dispirited 
Greek was sure to see in every accident of the road. At 
length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes 
to Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite 
to the Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven 
Beeotarchs, of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was 
the prevalent apprehension of joining battle with the Spar- 
{ans on equal terms, that even when actually on the ground, 
three of these Boeotarchs refused to concur in the order 
for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
for a siege, sending their wives and families away to Athens. 
Epaminondas’' was vainly combating their determination, 
when the seventh Bootarch, Branchylidés, arrived from 
the passes of Kithsron, where he had been on guard, and 
was prevailed upon to vote in favour of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet 

the feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of 
brave despair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it 
was better to perish in the field, than to live in exile with 
the Lacedemonians masters of the Kadmeia. Some encour- 
aging oméns, however, were transmitted to the camp, from 
the temples in Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius 
at Lebadeia:? and a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving 
in the Theban ranks, ventured to assure them that they 
were now on the very spot foredoomed for the overthrow 


! Xen. Hellion. vi. 4, 8, 4; Diodor. * KalNethends, apud Cic. do Divi- 
xv. 58; Pausan. ix, 13, 2. natione, i, 4. Fragm. 9. ed. Didot, 
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of the Lacedemonian empire. Here stood the tomb of 
two females (daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasus 
who had been violated by two Lacedzmonians and ἢ 
afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, dnd slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers 
would now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her 
army was ift their own district and near their own tomb. 
And the Theban leaders, to whom the tale was full of 
opportune encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, 
invoking the aid of its inmates against the common enemy 
now Care. 1 

hile others were thus comforted by the hope of 
New order superhuman aid, Epaminondas, to whom the 
of battle order of the coming battle had been confided, 
ipeminon. took care that no human precautions should be 
das, wanting. His task was arduous; for not only 
were his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were 
confident—but their numbers were inferior, and some of 
the Beotians present were hardly even trustworthy. What 
the exact numbers were on either side we are not permitted 
to know. Diodorus assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans; 
Plutarch states the numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,000, 
Without placing faith in these figures, we see good reason 


' Xen. Hellen vi. 4, 7; Diodor. 
xv. 54; Pausan, ix. 13, 3; Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. 20, 21; Polyanus, ii. 
3, 8. 

The latter relates that Pelopidas 
in a dream saw Skedasus, who 
directed him to offer on this tomb 
“an auburn virgin” to the deceased 
females, Pelopidas and his friends 
were greatly perplexed about the 
fulfilment of this command; many 
urged that it was necessary for 
some maiden to devote herself or 
to be devoted by her parents, as 
a victim for the safety of the 
country, like Menmkeus and Ma- 
karia in the ancient legends; others 
denpunced the idea as crue] and 
inadmissible. In the midst of the 
debate, a mare, with a chestnut 


filly, galloped up, and stopped not 
far off;-upon which the prophet 
Theokritus exclaimed—“Hore comes 
the victim required, sent by the 
special providence of the gods,” 
Tho chestnut filly was caught and 
offered as a sacrifico on the tomb; 
every one being in high apirits 
from aconviction that the mandate 
of the gods had been oxecuted. 

The prophet Theokritus figures 
in the treatise of Plutarch De Genio 
Socratis (ὁ, 8. p. 576 D.) as one of 
the companions of Pelopidas in 
the conspiracy whereby the Theban 
oligarchy was put down and the 
Lacedemonians expelled from the 
Kad meia. 

2 Diodor. xv. 52-56; Plutareh, 
Pelop. ο, 20. 
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for believing that the Theban total was decidedly inferior. 
For such inferiority Epaminondas strove to make up by 
skilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the 
opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and had fought 
along the whole line; or at least such had been the intention 
of the generals—and if it was not realized, the cause was 
to be sought in accidents of the ground, or backwardness 
or disorder on the part of some division of the soldiers. 
Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his 
troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of 
his army comparatively out of action. Knowing that 
Kleombrotus, with the Spartans and all the official persons, 
would be on the right of their own line, he calculated that, 
if successful on this point against the best troops, he should 
find little resistance from the remainder. Accordingly he 
placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the 
prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band in frout. His order of advance was disposed 
obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column on the 
left should join battle first, while the centre and right kept 
comparatively back and held themselves more in a defen- 
sive attitude. 

In 371 B.c., such ἃ combination was absolutely new, 
and betokened high military genius. [Ὁ 18 there- confidence 
fore no disgrace to Kleombrotus that he was of the Spar. 
not prepared for it, and that he adhered to the xKieom- 
ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at >rotus. 
once along the whole line, But so unbounded was the con- 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was 
any occasion on which peculiar precautions were less 
thought of. When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped on 
in opposite eminence, separated from them by a smali 
breadth of low ground and moderate declivities—their 
only impatience was to hurry on the decisive moment, so 
as to prevent the enemy from escaping. Both the partisans 
and the opponents of Kleombrotus united in provoking 
order for battle, each in their own language. The partisans 
urged him, since he had never yet done anything against 
the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear himself 
from the disparaging comparisons which rumour instituted 
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between him and Agesilaus; the opponents gave it to be 
understood, that if Kleombrotus were now backward, their 
suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart 
towards the Thebans.1 Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and so would any other Spartan 

eneral have been, under the same circumstances, before 
the battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise, 
the impatience, prevalent among the Lacedemonian portion 
of his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, 
and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after his morn- 
ing meal, where copious libations of wine both attested 
and increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the 
lower portion of the declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spar- 
tans and most of the Lacedemonians being on the right, 
in an order of twelve deep. Some Lacedemonians were 
also on the left, but respecting the order of the other parts 
of the line, we have no information. The cavalry was 
chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his 
Battle of declivity, in his own chosen order of battle; his 
Leuktra. left wing being both forward, and strengthened 
into very deep order, for desperate attack. His cavalry 
too were posted in front of his line. But before he com- 
menced his march, he sent away his baggage and attendants 
home to Thebes; while at the same time he made procla- 
mation that any of his Boeotian hoplites, who were not 
hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose. Of 
such permission the Thespians immediately availed them- 
selves;? so many were there, in the Theban camp, who 
estimated the chances to be all in favour of Lacedemonian 
victory. But when these men, a large portion of them 
unarmed, were seen retiring, a considerable detachment 
from the army of Kleombrotus, either with or without 
orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced them 
to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous among the allies of Sparta present—the Phokians, 
the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries—executed this movement; which seems to 
have weakened the Lacedemonians in the main battle, 
without doing any mischief to the Thehans. 


'Xon. Mellen. vi. 4, 5. >? Polywn. Ji, 2, 2; Pausan, ix. 13, 3; ix. 14, 1. 
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The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines; and 
here the superiority of the Thebans soon became poreat of 
manifest. The Lacedemonian cavalry—at no the Spar - 
time very good, but at’this moment unusually {05,904 
bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, Kieombro- 
mounted on horses provided by the rich—was '"* 
soon broken and driven back ypon the infantry, whose 
ranks were -disturbed by the fugitives, To re-establish 
the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the infantry to 
advance, himself petronally leading the right. The vic- 
torious cavalry probably hung upon the Vaccdenonian 
infantry of the centre and left, and prevented them from 
making much forward movement; while Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas with their left, advanced according to their 
intention to bear down Kleombrotus and: his right wing. 
The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory was 
resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand-combat, 
with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. But 
such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge— 
with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palestra,! and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind—that even the Spartans, 
with all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable 
to stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or 
near the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in 
the battle; and it was nee by heroic and unexampled 
efforts, on the part of his comrades around, that he was 
carried off yet alive, so as topreserve him from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell the 
most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deinon 
the Polemarch, Sphodrias with his son KJeonymus, and 
several others. After an obstinate resistance, and a fearful 
slaughter, the right wing. of the Spartans was completely 
beaten, and driven back to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the 
Theban left was irresistibly strong, that all the .... μά. 
stress of the battle fell—as Epaminondas had herence of 
intended that it should. In no other part of the Spartan 
the line does there appear to have been any 
serious fighting; partly through his deliberate scheme of 
not pushing forward either his centre or his right—partly 
through the preliminary victory of the Theban cavalry, 


> Plutarch, Symposiac. ji. δὶ p. 639 F. 
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which probably checked in part the forward march of the 
enemy's line—and partly also, through the lukewarm 
adherence, or even suppressed hogtility, of the allies mar- 
shalled under the command of Kleombrotus.! The Phokians 
and Herakleots—zealous in the cause from hatred of 
Thebes—had quitted the line to strike a blow at the 
retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or nd loss, retired 
to the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated 
and driven back to it. Moreover, evensome Lacedxemonians 
on the left wing, ΓΒ. astounded by the lukewarmness 
of those around them, and by the unexpected calamity 
on their own right, fell back in the same manner. The 
whole Lacedemonian force, with the dying king, was thus 
again assembled and formed behind the entrenchment on 
the higher ground, where the victorious Thebans did not 
attempt to molest them.? 

But very different were their feelings as they now 
stood arrayed in the camp, from that exulting 


Spartan β ; : ; 
camp after boastfulness with which they had quitted it an 
the defeat our or two before: and fearful was the loss 
--ο01- ° . 

fession of | When it came to be verified. Of seven hundred 


defeat by 
sending τὸ 
solicit the 
burial- 
truce, 


Spartans who had marched forth from the camp, 
only three hundred returned to it? One 
thousand Lacedsemonians, besides, had been left 
on the field, even by the admission of Xenophon; 
probably the real number was even larger. Apart from 
this, the death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event im- 
pressive to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopyle. But this was not all. 
The allies who stood along-side of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 


‘ Pausanias (ix, 15, 4: compare 2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 13, 14. 
viif. 6 1) lays great stress upon * Xen. Hollen. 1, c. Plutarch 


this indifference or even treachory 
of the allies. Xenophon says quite 
ennugh to authenticate the reality 
of the fact (Hellen. vi. 4, 15-24): 
seo also Cicero de Offic, fi. 7, 26. 

Polyenus has more than one 
anecdote respecting the dextority 
of Agesilaus in dealing with faint- 
hearted conduct or desertion on 
the part of the allics of Sparta 
{Polywen. fi. 1 19-20), 


(Ageusil, ¢c. 28) states 1000 Lacede- 
moniane to have been slain; Pau- 
saniag (ix, 13, 4) gives the number 
as more than 1000; Diodorus men- 
tions 4000 (xv. 56), which is doubt- 
less above the truth, though the 
humber given by Xenophon may 
be fairly presumed ag somewhat 
below it, Dionysiua of Halikar- 
nassus (Antiq. Roman, ii. 17) statos 
that 170) Rpaitans perished. 
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farther exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive satis- 
faction at the defeat. And when the surviving polemarchs, 
now commanders, took counsel with the principal officers 
as to the steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, 
but very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the 
battle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in 
the field, or perishing in the attempt. All the rest 
felt like beaten men; so that the polemarchs, giving 
effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the 
regular truce for burial of their dead. This the Thebans 
granted, after erecting their own trophy.! But Epaminon- 
das, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any 
dead to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on 
the field was a Jiacedemonian.2 And thus the Theban 
general, while he placed the loss beyond possibility of con- 
cealment, proclaimed at the same time auch public evidence 
of Spartan courage, as to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra 
from all aggravation on the score of dishonour, What the 
Theban loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias 
states it at forty-seven men,? Diodorus at three hundred. 
The former number is preposterously small, and even the 
latter is doubtless under the truth; for a victory in close 
fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans 
were given up to burial, their arms were retained; and the 
shields of the principal officers were seen by the traveller 
Pausanias at Thebes 500 years afterwards. 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 
Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had 4. 971, 
been excluded from the general ptace, to the day Great sur- 
when he stood victorious on the field of Leuktra.5 Prise, and 
The event camelikeathunderclapuponevery one alteration 
in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished— Ὁ ΡΠ, 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. throughout 
The general expectation had been that Thebes Greece by 


‘ ; the Theban 
would be speedily overthrown and dismantled; victory. . 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. * Pausan. ix, 13,4; Diodor. xv. 55. 
,? Pausan, ix. 18, €@; Plutarch, 4 Pangan. ix. 16, 3. 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 103 B.; Cicero, δ This is an important date pre- 
de Offciis, ii. 7. served by Plutarch (Agesil. ¢. 28). 
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instead of which, not only she had escaped, but had inflict- 
ed a crushing blow on the military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon—whose account of the 
battle is obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin 
which the event occasioned to him!—ascribes the defeat 
to untoward accidents,?2 or to‘ the rashness and convivial 
carelessness of Kleombrotus; upon whose generalship 
Agesilaus and his party at Sparta did not scruple te cast 
ungenerous reproach,3 while others faintly exculpated him 
by saying that he had fought contrary to his better judge- 
ment, under fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming 
from men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves for 
the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate com- 


mander, will not stand examination. 


Kleombrotus re- 


presented on this occasion the feeling universal among his 


countrymen. 


The congress was broken up at 
Sparta on the fourteenth of the 
Attic month Skirrophorion (June), 
the last month of the year of the 
Athenian archon Alkisthenés; the 
battle was fought on the fifth of 
the Attic month of Hekatombeon, 
the first month of the next Attic 
year, of the archon Phrasikleiddés; 
about the begining of July. 

4 Diodorus differs from Xeno- 
phon on one important matter 
connected with the battle; affirm- 
ing that Archidamus son ef Agesi- 
laus was present and = fought, 
together with various other circum- 
stances, which I shall di-cuss pre- 
sently,in a future note. I follow 
Xenophon. : 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 8 Εἰς 4' 
O29 THY μάχην twig μὲ, Λαχεδαιμη- 
νἷοις πάντα ταναντίχ εγίγνετο, τοῖς 
δὲ (to the Thebans) πάντα χαὶ ὑπὸ 
τῆς τῦγῆς χατιωρθηῦτο. 

+ Inckratas, in the Oration vi. 
called Archidamus (composed ahout 
five years after the battle, as if to 
be apoken by Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus), puts this statement 
distinctly into the mouth of Archi- 
damus—piypt μὲν ταυτησί τῆς ἡμέρας 


He was ordered to march against Thebes 


δεδυστυχηχὲγαι δοχοῦμεν ἐν τῇ μάχῃ 
τῇ πρὸς Θηβαίγυς, χαὶ τοῖς μὲν σὼ- 
pace χρατηθῆναι διὰ τὸν οὐκ 
ὀρθῶς ἡγησάμενον, &c. (9. 9). 

I take his stutement as μορᾶ 
evidence of the real opinion enter- 
tained both by Agesilaus and by 
Archidamus; an opimion the moro 
natural, sinco the two contem- 
porary kings of Sparta were almost 
always at variance, and at the head 
of opposing parties; capecially 
true about Agesilaus and Kleom- 
brotus, during tho life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallis- 
thenés or Kphorus) says, de Officris, 
1.24,°4--"Tila plaga (liacediemoniis) 
pestifera, qua, quum Cleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum Epa- 
minondé& conflixisset, Lacedemo- 
Niorum oper corruerunt.” Polybius 
remarks (ix. 23, wo know not from 
whom he borrowed) that all the 
proceedings of Kleombsotus dur- 
ing tho empiro of Sparta, were 
marked with a generous ragard 
for the interests and feclings of 
the allies; while the proceedings 
of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the 
Spartan leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist 
him. To fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly 
what he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
manner of forcing the entrance of Beeotia, and his capture 
of Kreusis, was a creditable manceuvre, he seems to have 
arranged his order of battle in the manner usual with 
Grecian generals at the time. There appears no reason 
to censure his generalship, except in so far as he was 
unable to divine—what no one else divined—the superior 
combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 


To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never 
named in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises 
in substance that the battle was decided by the irresistible 
Theban force brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s 
phalanx; a fact which both Plutarch «δὰ Diodorus! 
expressly refer to the genius of the general. All the cal- 
culations of Epaminondas turned out successful. The 
bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as infantry, seconded 
by the training which they had received during the last 
few years, was found sufficient to carry his plans into full 
execution. To this circumstance, principally, was owing 
the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece which 
followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than 
a match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with 
numbers on the whole inferior—for the ancient Lykurgean 
discipline ; which last had hitherto stood without a parallel 
as turning out artists and craftsmen in war, against mere 
citizens in the opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like 
training.? Essentially stationary and old-fashioned, the 
Lykurgean discipline was now overborne by the hill 
military improvement of other states, handled by a pre- 


' Diodor. xv. δῦ. Epaminondas, 2 See Aristote). Politic. viii. 8, 


ἰδίᾳ τινὶ xai περιττῇ τάξει χβησά- 
μεῖος; διὰ τῆς ἰδίας στρατηγίας περιε- 
πονήσατο τὴ» περιβόητον vingyy..... 
διὸ καὶ λοξὴν ποιήσας τὴν φάλαγγα, 
τῷ τοὺς ἐπιλέχτους ἔχοντι κέρατι 
ἔγνω χρίνειν τὴν μάχην, ἄο, Compare 
Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23. 


8, 5. 

Compare Xenophon, De Repub. 
Laced. xiii. δ. τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους αὐτο- 
σχεδιαστὰς εἶναι τῶν στρατιωτικῶν, 
Λαχεδαιμονίους δὲ μόνους τῷ ὄντι 
τεχνίτας τῶν πολεμιχῶν--δὲὴᾶ Xono- 
phon, Memorab. ii. ὅ, 13, 14. 
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eminent tactician; a misfortune predicted by the Corin- 
thians'! at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and over- 
Effect of | passed in its privilege of training soldiers, there 
renews at was another species of teaching wherein it 
horoie celf- neither was nor could be overpassed—the hard 
command. —_ Jesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of 
this fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To prepare 
the reader by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the 
manifestation at Athens twenty-seven years before, when 
the trireme called Paralus arrived from A%gospotaml, 
bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. 
“The moan of distress (says the historian?) reached all up 
the Leng Walls from Peireus to Athens, as each man 
communicated the news to his neighbour: on that night, 
not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost fellow-citizens 
and for his own impending ruin.” Not such was the scene 
at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the field of 
Leuktra, although there was everything calculated torender 
the shock violent. For not only was the defeat calamitous 
and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it came at 
« moment when every man reckoned on victory. As soon 
as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Beeotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no 
Spartan entertained any doubt of the result. Under this 
state of feeling, a messenger arrived with the astounding 
revelation, that the army way totally defeated, with the 
loss of the king, of 400 Spartans, and more than 1000 Lace- 
demonians; and that defeat stood confessed, by having 
solicited the truce for interment of the slain, At the 
moment when he arrived, the festival called the Gymno- 
pedia was actually being celebrated on its last day; and 
the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy 
of the intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the so- 
lemnity to be either interrupted or abridged. “Of necessity, 


'Thucyd. 1.11. apyrecpors ὑμὸν, πόλει τὰ ἀχίνητγ νἡμιμα ἄριστη, πρὸς 
(οὔ you Spartans) ta ἐπιτηδτυματλ rola bt avayxatoud org ἰέγαι, πολ- 
τρος αὐτούςεστι., Ἀνάγκη ὃ ὧσ- Dag καὶ τῆς ἐπιτεχνήσεως δεῖ, 
περ τέγνης ἀεὶ τὰ επιγιγνό- ἄσ, 
μενα χρχτεῖ»,; xat ἡτχαϊούσῃ μὲ 7 Xen. Hollen. fi. 2, 3, 
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I suppose they were grieved,—but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only communicating 
the names of the slain to their relations, and issuing a. 
general order to the women, to make no noise or wailing, 
but to bear the misfortune in silence.” That such an order 
should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable; that it should 
be issued and obeyed, is what could not be expected; that 
it should not only be issued and obeyed, but overpassed, 
is what no man could believe if it were not expressly 
attested by the contemporary historian. “On the morrow 
(says he) you might see those whose relations had been 
slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad, looked 
mourntul and humbled.“ 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and 
obedicnce to orders, at Sparta, under the most 


: : ὦ σεν Difference 
trying circumstances—with the sensitive and of Athens 
demonstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst Ἀπ Sparta 
of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly ap- cau ia! 

proaching to the Homeric type of Greeks—we a 


must at the saine time remark, that in reference 
to active and heroic effo¥ts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant 
odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. 
I have already recounted the prodigious and unexpected 
energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of her 
two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected that 
she could have hedd out for six months: I am now about to 


Xen. Hellen, vi.4, 16. Γενομενῶν 


“YY μένοι ἦσα), ὀλίγους ἄν εἶδες, 
δὲ τούτων, ὁ μὲν εἰς τὴ, Δαχεδαίμηνχ 


τούτους δὲ σκυθρωκοὺς καὶ ταπεινοὺς 


ἀγγελῶ. τὸ πάθος ἀφιχνεῖται, Pu- 
μνοπαιδιὼν τε οὐσῶν τῆς ταλτυταίλς, 
κυὶ tH) ἀνδρικοῦ χηροῦ ἔνδον ὅ τος. 
Ou ὃὲ ἔφοροι, ἐπεὶ yrover τὸ πάθος; 
ἐλυποῦ τὸ μὲν, ὥσπερ οἶμσι, ἀνάγντι, 


τὴν μέντοι χόρον οὐχ ἐξήγαγον, ἀλλὰ ν᾽ 


διχγωνίσασθαι eiws, Katte μὲν ὀγή- 
pata πρὸς τοὺς οἰχείους ἐχάστου τῶν 
τεθνηχότων ἀπέδοσαν προεῖπον δὲ ταῖς 
γωναιξὶ, μὴ ποιεῖν χραυγὴ) ἀλλὰ σιγῖ 
τὸ πάθος φέρειν. Τῇ δὰ ὑστεραία ἣν 
ἀρὰν; ὧν μὲν ἐτέθνασαν οἱ προσή- 
χοντες, λιπαροὺς χαὶ φαιδροὺς ἐν τῷ 
φανῖρῳ ἀ χατρεφομένους" ὧν δὲ ζῶντες 


περιιόντας--δηά Plutarch, Agesil. 
ο. 9. 

Seo a similar statement of Xeno- 
phon, after he has recounted the 
cutting in pieces of the Laceds- 
monian mora neat Lechzum, about 
the satisfaction and even triumph 
of those in the Lacedemonians who 
had lost relations in the battle; 
while every one else was mourn- 
ful (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 10), Com- 
pare also Justin, xxviii. 4—the ho- 
haviour after the defeat of Sellasia. 
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recount the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra—a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Sy- 
racuse. The reader will find that, looking to the intensity 
of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of Athens; excusing at least, if not justifying, 
the boast of Periklés! in his memorable funeral harangue 
—that his countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spar- 
tans, were yet found noway inferior to Spartans in daring 
exertion, when the hour of actual trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide 
Reinforce. ἴον the safety of their defeated army in Beotia; 
ments sent: for which purpose they put in march nearly the 
pon whole remaining force of Sparta. Of the Lace- 

ae damonian More, or military divisions (seemingly 
six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, 
and all who had been left behind in consequence of other 
public offices. Archidamus took the command (Agesilaus 
still continuing to be disabled), and employed himself in 
getting together the aid promised from Tegea—-{rom the 
villages representing the disif€egrated Mantincia—from 
Corinth, Sikyon, Phhius, and Achata; all these places being 
still under the same oligarchies which had held them under 
Lacedemonian patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. 
Triremes were equipped at Corinth, as a means of trans- 
porting the new army across to Kreusis, and thus joining 
the defeated troops at Leuktra; the pgyt of Kreusis, the 
recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now found in- 
estimable, as the only means of access into Baeotia,? 

Meauwhile the defeated ariny still continued in its 
Proceed entrenched camp at Leuktra, where the Thebang 
ings in were at first in no hurry to disturb it. Besides 
Beotis , that this was a very arduous enterprise, even 
battle of = after the recent victory—we must recollect the 
peek actual fecling of the ‘Thebans themselves, upon 
ban victory whom their own victory had come by surprise, 
not wel Te at a moment when they were animated more by 
Athens. despair than by hope. They were doubtless ab- 
sorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 
moment, with the embraces and felicitations of their 


1 Thucyd, in, 39, 2 Xen, Hellen, vi. 4, 17-10. 
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families in Thebes, rescued from impending destruction by 
their valour. Like the Syracusans after their last great 
victory! over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their feelings ° 
of ecstasy, before they would resume action. Epaminondas 
and the other leaders, aware how much the value of Theban 
alliance was now enhanced, endeavoured to obtain rein- 
forcement from without, before they proceeded to follow 
up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, crowned with 
wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent victory. They 
invited the Athenians to employ the present opportunity 
for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining their hands 
with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the Athenians, 
were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides 
that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month before. 
TheSenate, who were assembled in the acropolis when the 
herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Platwans, who were doubtless waiting in the 
city In expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of 
their own speedy re-establishment, found themselves again 
struck down and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Pherw in Thessaly, another Theban herald 


was sent for the same purpose, and very dif- Jason of 


Phere 


ferently received. That despot sent back word 
that he would come forthwith bysea, and ordered 
triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But 
this was a mere deception; for at the same time, 
he collected the- mercenaries and cavalry im- 
mediately near to him, and began his march by 


arrives at 
Leuk tra— 
the Spartan 
army 
retires from 
Bootia 
under 
Capitue 


land. So eye were his movements, that he Jation. 
] 


forestalled all opposition—though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his 
bitter enemies—and joined the Thebans safely in Beeotia,2 
But when the Theban leaders proposed that he should 
attack the Lacedemonian camp in flank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up the hill and 
attack it in front—Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise 
as too perilous; recommending that they should permit the 


' See Thucyd. vil. 73. 

1 Xeon, Hellen. vi. 4, 20, 21. 

However, since tho Phokians 
formed part of the beaten army at 


ὁ Leuktra, it must be confessed that 
Jason had less to fear from them 
at this moment, than at any other, 
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enemy’s departure under capitulation. “Be content (said 
he) with the great victory which you have already gained. 
Do not compromise it by attempting something yet more 
hazardous, against; Lacedemonians driven to despair in 
their camp. Recollect that a few days ago, you yourselves 
were in despair, and that your recent victory is the fruit 
of that very feeling. Remember that the gods take pleasure 
in bringing about these sudden changes of fortune.”! Having 
by such representations convinced the Thebans, he ad- 
dressed a friendly message to the Lacedemonians, re- 
minding them of their dangerous position, as well as of 
the little trust to be reposed in their allies—and offering 
himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given; and at his instance, 
a truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the 
Lacedemonians the liberty of quitting Boeotia. In spite 
of the agreement, however, the ie deonina commander 
placed little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, ap- 
prehending a fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, 
he issued ἥρω: orders in the camp for every man to be 
ready for departure after the evening meal, and to march 
in the night to Kithwzron, with a view of passing that 
mountain on the next morning. Having put the enemy on 
this false scent, he directed his real night-march by a 
different and not very easy way, first to Kreusis, next to 
4gosthena in the Megarian territory.2, The Thebans 
offered no opposition; nor is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 


ι Pausaniaa states that immedi- Spartan camp was an arduqcus 
ately after the battle, Kpaminondas enterprise wherein more Thebana 
gave permission to the allies of than Spartans would have buen 
Sparta to depart and gu home, by slain. moreover, thaSpartans were 
which permission they profited, so masters of the port of Kreusis, so 
that the Spartans now stood alunn that there was Little chance of 
ein the camp (Paus, ix. 14,1). Thix starving out the camp hefore refu- 
however is inconsistent wilh tha forcements arrived, The capitula- 
account of Xenophon (vi. 4, 26), tion granted by Epaminonjlas ecems 
and [I think improbable. to have beon really the wisest pro- 

Sievers (Geschichte, ἄς ἢ, 247) cacding. 
thinks that Jaxon preserved tha. 7 Xen. Hellen, vi. δ, 22-25, 
Spartans by outwitting and delud- The ruad from Kreusisto Lenktra, 
ing Epaminondas. But it appears however, must have heen that by 
to me that the storming of the which Kleombrotus arrived. 
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guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break 


his word. 


It was at ASgosthena that the retreating Lacedemo- 
nians met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point 
with the Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction 
of his Peloponnesian allies. The purpose of his march being 
now completed, he advanced no farther. The armament 
was disbanded, and Lacedemonians as well as allies re- 


turned home. 


1This is the most convenient 
place for noticing the discrepancy, 
as to the battle of Leuktra, between 
Diodorus and Xenophon. I have 
followed Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 54) states both tho 
arrival of Jason in Bcueotia, and 
the outmarch of Archidamus from 
Sparta, to have taken place, not 
after the battle of Leuktra, but 
before it. Jason (he says) came 
with ἃ considerable force to the 
aid of the Thebans. He prevailed 
upon Kieombrotus, who doubted 
the suficienvy of his own numbers, 
to agree to a truge and to evacuate 
Bootia, But as “Ricamvrotus wus 
marching homeward, he met Archi- 
damus with asecond Lacedemonian 
army, on his way to Bwotia, by 
order of the Ephors, for the purpose 
of reinforcing him. Accordingly 
Kleombrotus, finding himself thus 
unexpectedly strengthened, openly 
broke the truce just concluded, 
and marched back with Archidamus 
to Leuktra. Here they fought the 
battle, Kleombrotus commanding 
the right wing, and Archidanius 
the left. Thay sustained acomplete 
defeat, in which Kleombrotus was 
alain; the rasult being the samo 
on both statements. 

We must here make our clection 
between the narrative of Xenophon 
and that of Diodorus, That the 
authority of the former is graater 
speaking generally, [I need hardly 
romark; nevertheloss his philo- 
Laconian partialities become so 


glaring and preponderant, during 
these latter books of the Hellenica 
(where he is discharging the mourn- 
ful duty of recounting the humil- 
iation of Sparta), as to afford 
some colour for the suspicions of 
Palmerius, Morus, aud Scineider, 
who think that Xenophon has con- 
cealed the direct violation of truce 
on the part of the Spartans, and 
that the facts really occurred as 
Diodorus has described them. Sea 
Bchneider ad Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 
5, 8. 

It will bo found, however, on 
examinifg the facts, that such 
suspicion ought not here to be 
adinitted, and that there are grounds 
for preferring the narrative of Xen- 
opPon. 

1. He explains to us how it hap- 
pened that the remains of the 
Spartan army, after the defeat of 
Leuktra, escaped out of Τροία, 
“ason arrives afier the battle, and 
prevails upon the Thebans to allow 
them to retreat under a truce; 
Archidamus also arrives after the 
battle to take them up. If tha 
defeat had taken place under tbe 
circumstances mentioned by Dio- 
dorus—Archidamus and the sur- 
vivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Beotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, 
thero must have been a violation 
of truce on the part of Kleom- 
brotus and the Lacedemonians, a8 
giering as any that occurs in 
Grecian history. But such vio- 


Parr II. 
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In all communities, the return of so many defeated 


Treatment 8sOldiers, liberated under a capitulation by the 
ies sis enemy, would have been ascene of mourning. 
izens on Βαῦ in Sparta it was pregnant with grave and 
eescbine dangerous consequences. So terrible was the 
parta— 


scorn and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan 
citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
utterly intolerable to him. ‘The mere fact sufficed for his 
condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or ex- 
tenuating circumstances. No citizen at home would speak 
to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, game, or 
chorus; no other family would intermarry with his; if he 
was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he was 
struck and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed that 
visible humility which was supposed to become his degraded 
position. Siich rigorous treatment (which we learn trom 
the panegyrist Xenophon 1) helps to explain the satisfaction 
of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in 
the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at 
Sparta, some uneasiness had been felt,and sone precautions 
deemed necessary to prevent them from Ἐπ ἘΝ dangerous 
maicontents.2, Here was another case yet more formidable. 
The vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, 
while the severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested 


suspension 
of the law. 


Jation is never afterwards alluded 
to by any one, among the nisdeeds 
of the Lacedtemonians. . 

3, A part, and an Ossential part, 
of the story of Diodorus, is, that 
Arciidamus wae present and fought 
at Leuktra, But we have indepen- 
dent evidence sendering it almost 
certain that be was not there. 
Whoever reads the Discourse of 
Isokratés called Archidemus (Or, 
vi. sect, 9, 19, 120), will see that 
such observations could not have 
been put mto the month of Archi- 
danmns, if he had been present 
there, and (of course) in joint com. 
mand with Kleombrotus. 

4. If Diodorus br co rect, Sparta 


must haye levied 2 new army from 
her allica, just after baving aworn 
the peacy, which peace exonerated 
her allies from everything like 
obligation to follow her headship; 
and ἃ new army, not for tho pur- 
pose of extricating defeated com- 
radcs in Bootia, but for pure ag- 
gression ageingt Thebes. Ihis, to 
gay tho least, is eminently im- 
probable. , 

On these grounds, I adhere to 
Xenophon and depart from Dio- 
dorus, 

' Xeanoph. Rep. Lac. o. ix.; Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. ec. 30, 

7 Thucyd, v. 84, 
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their bravery. Aware of the danger of enforcing against 
them the established custom, the Ephors referred the case 
to Agesilaus; who proposed that for that time and case the 
customary penalties should be allowed to sleep; but should 
be revived afterwards and come into force as before. Such 
was the step accordingly taken;! so that the survivors from 
this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle with the re- 
maining citizens without dishonour or degradation. The 
step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline—from the nature of the Spartan 
political franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan 
training?—and could not bear even so great a diminution 
as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. “Sparta (says 
Aristotle) could not stand up against a single defeat, but 
was ruined through the small number of her citizens.” 3 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining 
the utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capi- 
tal diminution both of power and of inviolability 
at home, which will now be found to come thick 
upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and import- 
ant. But a fact still more important was, the 
alteration of opinion produced everywhere in 
Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock of the 
battle of Leuktra. All the prestige and old associations 
connected with her long-established power vanished; while 
the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself and by her 
partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in silence— 
now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta 
north of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, 
passed away froin her, and became divided between the vic- 


Lowered 
estimation 
of Sparta in 
Greece— ὁ 
prestige of 
military 
superiority 
lost. 


1 Plufarch, Agesil. c. 80; Plu- 
tarch, Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B.; 


the strongest unpopularity for such 
opposition. Compare also Justin, 


Apophtheg. Reg. p. 191 C.; Poly- 
wnus, ii, 1, 13. 

A similarsusponsion of penalties, 
for the special occasion, was enacted 
after the great dofeat of Agis and 
the Lacedemontians by Antipater, 
no, 380, Akrotatus, son of King 
Kleomenérs, was the only person 
atBparta who opposed the suspen- 
sion (Diodor. xix.70). He incurred 


Xxvili. 4—describing the publio 
fealing at Sparta after the defeat 
at Sellasia. 

2 The explanation of Spartan 
citizenship will be found ‘in an 
earlier part of this History, Ch. vi. 

“ Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6,12. Μίαν 
{ap πληγὴ, οὐχ ὑπήνεγχεν ἢ πόλις, 
GAN ἀπώλετο διὰ τὴν ὀλιγανθρωπίαν. 
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torious Thebans and Jason of Pherw. The Thebans, and 
B.C. 871. the Beeotian confederates who were now in 
Extension cordial sympathy with them, excited to enthu- 
seats of δ 88: by their recent success, were eager for 
Thebes. fresh glories, and readily submitted to the full 
jecatment exigences of military training; while under a 
onus and _ leader like Epaminondas, theirardour wasturned 
Thespix. ἐρ such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month.! ‘he Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were glad to come under the 
protection of the Thebans—as less bitterly hostile to them 
than the Thessalian Jason—and concluded with them 
obligations of mutual detence and alliance.2 The cities 
of Eubeea, together with the Lohrians (both Epiknemidian 
and Opuntian), the Malians and the town of Heraklea, 
followed the example. The latter town was now defenceless: 
for Jason, in returning from Beotia to Thessaly, had 
assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications; since by its 
important site near the pass of Thermopylae, it might easily 
be held as a position to bar his entrance into Goat hen 
Greece. The Beotian town of Orchomenus, which had 
held with the Lacedzmonians even until the late battle, 
was now quite detenceless; and the Thebans, highly ex- 
asperated against its inhabitants, were disposed to destroy 
the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. Severe as 
this proposition was, it would not have excecded the cus- 
tomary rigours of war: nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious at Leuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminoudas prevented 
it from bemg carried into execution. Alike distinguished 
for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes to- 
wards ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a 
character for moderation of dealing’ not inferior te their 
military courage, as attested by the recent victory. Ac- 
cordingly, the Orchornaenians were pardoned upon sub- 
mission, and re-admitted as members of the Boeotian confed- 


‘Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 24. Kai yap compare vii, 6, 12. 


nt μὲ, οιωτοῖ πάντες dyupsalasto 7 Xen. Hellen. vi, 6,23; vil. δ, ἃ; 

περὶ τὰ Brio, αγαλλυμθιὴν τῇ av Diodor. xv. 57, 

Λιυκτροις ving, &e. + Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 27; vi. 5, 23, 
These are remarkable words from * Diodor. xv. 57, 


the unwilling pen of Xenophon: 
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eracy. To the Thespians, however, the same lenity was not 
extended. They were expelled from Beotia, and their 
territory annexed to Thebes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leuktra, when Epam- 
inondas caused proclamation to be made that such of the 
Boeotians as were disaffected to the Theban cause might 
march away, the Thespians had availed themselves of the 
permission and departed.! The fugitive Thespians found 
shelter, like the Plateans, at Athens. ? 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory 
by the erection of a treasury-chamber,3 and the power and 
dedication of pious offerings at Delphi—while ambition 
the military organization of Beotiawas receiving °f 3505. 
such marked improvement, and the cluster of dependent 
states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, under 
the able management of Epaminondas—Jason in Thessaly 
was also growing more powerful every day. He was tagus 
of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under com- 

vlete obedience—with Macedonia partially dependent on 
him—and with a mercenary force, well-paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By 
dismantling Heraklea, in his return home from Beotia, 
he had laid open the strait of Therinopyle, so as to be sure 
of access into southern Greece whenever he chose. His 
personal ability and ambition, combined with his great 
paula inspired universal alarm; for no man knew wiather 
1e would direct his arms; whether to Asia, against the 
Persian king, as he was fond of boasting‘—or northward 
against the cities im Chalkidiké—-or southward against 
Greece, 

The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at 
the beginning of 370 B.c., halfa year after the 5). os 
battle of Leuktra: for Jason proclaimed dis- Jason— 
tinctly his intention of being present at the [Pythian fes- 
Pythian festival (the season for which was about “""~ 
August 1, 370 3.c., near Delphi), not only with splendid 
presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a 
numerous army. Orders had been given that his troops 
should hold themselves ready for military service5—about 


' Pausan, ix. 18, 3p ix. 14, 1. were not ἀπόλιδες before the batile 
* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 1. of Leuktra. : 
1 have already given my reasons ἃ Pausanias, x. 11, 4. 


(in ἃ note on the preceding chapter) *Tsokratés, Or. v.(Philip.) 8.14]. 
for believing that the Thespians ‘* Xen. Hellen. vi.4, 350, παρήγγειλε 
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the time when the festival was to be celebrated; and re- 
quisitions had been sent round, demanding from all his 
tributaries victims for the Pythian sacrifice, to a total of 
not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, goats, and swine; 
besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the procession, for 
which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never before 
had such honour been done to the god; for those who came 
to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or more 
beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.1 We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival of 370 
B.c. occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two 
previous festivals in 374 3.c. and 378 5.6. must have been 
comparatively unfrequented; in consequence of the war 
between Sparta and-her allies on one side, and Athens and 
Thebes on the other—and also of the occupation of Phokis 
by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 3.c., following 
immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an extra- 
ordinary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former; while 
the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged 
= an excuse for the military force intended to accompany 
agon. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed 

though not formally announced, which no Greek 


Assaaai- . . : . 
nation of could imagine without uneasiness. It was af- 
pason at firmed that Jason was about toarrogate to himself 


the presidency and celebration ot the festival, 
which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. 
It was feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the 
rich treasures of the Delphian temple; a scheme said to 


celebrated about August Δ. a little 
later than Dr. Arnold, a little 
earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes. 


δὲ χαὶ ὡς στρητευπομένοις εἰς τὸν 
περὶ τὰ Wulix youre, θιττα)λοις 
ταρισχευαϊεσῇῆαι. 


I agree with Dr. Arnold's con- 
struc'ion of this passage (see his 
Appendix ad Thucyd. yv. 1, at the 
end of the second volume of his 
edition of Thucydidéa) as opposed 
to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At 
the same time, I do not think that 
the passage proves much either in 
favour of his view, or against the 
view of Mr. Clinton, about the 
month of the Pythian festival; 
which I incline to conceive as 


Looking to the lunar months of 
the Greeks, wo must recollect that 
the festival would not always coin- 
cide with the same month or week 
of our yoar, 

Ι cannot concur with Dr. Arnold 
in sotting aside the statement of 
Plutarch respecting the coincidence 
of the Pythian festival with tho 
battle of Koroneias, 

! Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 29, 80. βοῦν 
Hiss να, Ae, 
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have been conceived by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, 
who was now dependent upon Jason.! As there were no 
visible means of warding off this blow, the Delphians con- 
sulted the god to know what they were to do if Jason 
Aaa aes the treasury; upon which the god replied, 
that he would himself take care of it—and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age 
and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived.2) He had been re- 
viewing his cavalry near Phere, and was sitting to receive 
and answer petitioners, when seven young men approached, 
apparently in hot dispute with each other, and appealing 
to him for a settlement. As soon as they got near, they 
set upon him and slew him.? One was killed on the spot 
by the guards, and another also as he was mounting on 
horseback; but the remaining five contrived to reach horses 
ey prepared for them and to gallop away out of the 
reach of pursuit. In most of the Grecian cities which these 
fugitives visited, they were received with distinguished 
honour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one who 
inspired universal alarm,‘ now that Sparta was unable 
" resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her 
ace. 
J Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his 
power, nor ability, by two brothers—Polyphron 


δ Relief to 
and Polydorus. Had he lived longer, he would phebes ΟΥ̓ 
have influenced most seriously the subsequent ἐμ jason 
destinies of Greece. What else he would have satisfaction 

in wreece, 


done, we cannot say; but he would have inter- 
fered materially with the development of Theban power. 


' Diodor. xv. 13, young men is differently stated: 


3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 80, anoxpl- 
νασῆαι tov θεὸν, ὅτι αὐτῷ μελήσει. 
‘OB οὖν ἀνὴρ, τηλιχοῦτος ὧν, 
χαὶ τοσαῦτα χαὶ τοιαῦτα bie 
yooUmevoc, ἄο. 

Xenophon ovidently considers 
the sudden removal of Jason as a 
consequence of the previous inten- 
tion expressed by the god to take 
care of his own treasure. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 31, 32. 

The cause which provoked these 


conipare Diodar. xv. 60; Valer. 
Maxim. ix. 10, 2. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4. 32, 

The death of Jasan, in the spring 
or early summer of 370 B.c., refutes 
the compliment which Cornelius 
Nepos (Timoth, c. 4) pays to Timo- 
theus; who can never have made 
war upon Jason after $73 B.c., when 
he received the latter at Athens in 
his house, " 
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Thebes was ἃ great gainer by his death, though perfectly 
innocent of it, and thongh in alliance with him to the last; 
insomuch that his widow went to reside there for security.! 
Epaminondas was relieved from a most formidable rival, 
while the body of Theban allies north of Beotia became 
much more dependent than they would have remained, if 
there had been a competing power like that of Jason in 
Thessaly. The treasures of the god were preserved a few 
years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern 
Procecd- (reece, during the months immediately suc- 
ings in ceeding the battle of Leuktra, events not less 
velopow τς serious and stirring had occurred in Pelopon- 
the defeat nesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days 
of Leuktra. before that battle, bound the Lacedemonians to 


Expulsion : ἜΡΩΣ : 

οἵ the disband their forces, remove all their harmosts 
harmosts. nd garrisons, and leave every subordinate city 
and to its own liberty of action. As they did not 


dekarchies. scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent 


to Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous in 
executing the remaining conditions; though officers were 
named, for the express purpose of going round to see that. 
the evacuation of the cities was really carried into effect,2 
But it probably was not accomplished in twenty days; nor 
would it perhaps have been ever more than nominally ac- 
complished, if Kleombrotus had been successful in Bosotia, 
But after these twenty days came the portentous intelli- 
gence of the fate of that prince and his army. The invincible 
arm of Sparta was broken; she had not a man to spare for 
the maintenance of foerergn ascendency. Her harmosts 
disappeared at once (as they. had disappeared from the. 
Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, im- 
mediately after the battle of Knidus*) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedamonian ascendency had 
been maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekar- 
chies, which had been for the most part violent and 
oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived of 
their foreign support, the long-accumulated flood of internal 
discontent burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably 
by returning exiles. Their past misgovernment was 
avenged by severe sentences and proscription, to the length 


‘Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 57. 7 Thodor. xv, 88, ἐξαγωγεῖς. 
7 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-5, 
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of great reactionary injustice; and the parties banished by 
this anti-Spartan revolution became so numerous, as to 
harass and alarm seriously the newly-established govern- 
ments. Such were the commotions which, during the 
latter half of 371°3.c., disturbed many of the Peloponnesian 
towns—Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyon, Megara, &c., 
though with great local difference both of detail and of 


result. 1 


But the city where intestine commotion took place in 


its most violent form was Argos. 
know how this fact was connected with the 
general state of Grecian politics at the time; for 


We do not sxytalism 


at Argos— 
violent in- 
testine 


Argos had not been inany way subject to Sparta, feud. 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as 
we know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of 


Antalkidas in 387 B.c. 


1 Diodor. xv. 39, 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commo- 
tions as if they had taken place 
after the peace concluded in 374 
B.C., and not after the peace of 
371 8.0. But it is impossible that 
they can havo taken place after 
the former, which, in point of fact, 
was broken off almost as soon as 
sworn—was nevercarried into effect 
-—-and comprised no one but Athens 
and Sparta. I have before remarked 
that Diodorus seems to have con- 
founded, both in his mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace 
together, and has predicated of 
the former what really belongs to 
the latter. The commotions which 
he mentions come in most naturally 
and properly, immediately after 
the battle of Leuktra, 

Heo affirms the like reaction 
against Lacedemonian supremacy 
and its local representatives in the 
various cities, to have taken place 
even after the peace of Antalkidas 
in 387 B.c. (xv. δ). But if such re- 
action began at that time, it muat 
have been promptly repressed by 
Sparta, thon in undiminiahed and 
even advancing power. 


VOL. 1X. 


The Argeian government was a 


Another occurrence, alleged to 
have happened after the battle of 
Leuktra, may be properly noticed 
here. Polybius (ii. 39), and Strabo 
seemingly copying him (viii. p. 384), 
assert that both Sparta and Thebes 
agreed to leave their disputed 
questions of power to the arbitra- 
tion of the Achwansg, and to abide 
by their decision. Though I greatly 
respect the authority of Polybius, 
Iam unable here to reconcile his 
assertien either with the facts which 
unquestionably occurred, or with 
general probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, 
it must have come to nothing; for. 
the war went on without inter- 
ruption, But Icannot bring myself 
to believe that it was even con- 
sonted to, either by Thebes or by 
Sparta. The exuberant confidence 
of the former, the sense of dignity 
on the part of the latter, mast 
have indisposed both to such a pro- 
ceeding; especially tothe acknow- 
ledgment of umpires like the 
Achean cities, who enjoyed little: 
estimation in 370 ΒΒ... though they 
acquired a good deal a century and 
8 half afterwards. 
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democracy, and the popular leaders were vehement in their 
denunciations against the oligarchical opposition party— 
who were men of wealth and great family position. These 
last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 
overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was 
discovered prior to execution, and some of the suspected 
conspirators were interrogated under the torture to make 
them reveal their accomplices; under which interrogation, 
one of them deposed against thirty conspicuous citizens. 
The people, after a hasty trial, put these thirty men to 
death, and confiscated their property, while others slew 
themselves to escape the same fate. So furious did the 
fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until 
they had put to death 1200 (or as some say, 1500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders hecame 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also.1 ἢ 


This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, 
or Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by 
which these multiplied executions were consummated; 
though the name seems more to indicate an impetuous 
popular insurrection than deliberate executions. We know 
the facts too imperfectly to be able to infer anything more 
than the brutal working of angry political passion amidst 
a population like that of Argos or Korkyra, where there 
was not (as at Athens}either a taste for speech, or the 
habit of being guided by speech, and of hearing both sides 
of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks that he 
had never heard of any Argeian orator. The acrimony of 
Demosthenés and /Eschinés was discharged by mutual 
eloquence of vituperation, while the assembly or the 
dikastery atterwards decided between them. We are told 
that the assembled Athenian people, when they heard the 
news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked at it, 
that they caused the solemnity of purification to be per- 
formed round the assembly.? 


' Dindor. xv. 17, 58, (Philip.) 8. 68: compare Dionys, 
"> Vintarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Pre- Halic. Antig. Rom. vil. 66. 
cept. p, 814 B.; Isokratés, Or. v. 
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Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans 
deposed, expelled, or maltreated, throughout so 
many of the Peloponnesian cities—and though 
as yet there was no Theban interference within jessness 
the isthmus, either actual or prospective—yet of Sparta. 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any 
effort either to afford protection or to aohotd ascendency. 
One single defeat had driven her to the necessity of con- 
tending for home and family;1 probably too the dispositions 
of her own Pericki and Helots in Laconia, were such as 
to require all her force as well as all her watchfulness. At 
any rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments 
of Greeks out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a 
degree which astonishes us, when we recollect that it had 
become a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, and that, 
only nine years before, it had reached as far as Olynthus. 
How completely her ascendency had passed away, is shown 
in a remarkable step taken by Athens, seemingly towards 
the close of 371 3.c., about four months after the battle of 
Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, though they 
had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members 
of a voluntary alliance under the presidency of 
some considerable city. Of this feeling the 
Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and 
invite them to enter into a common league at 
Athens, on the basis of the peace of Antalkidas, 
and of the peace recently sworn at Sparta.2 Many of 
them, obeying the summons, entered into an engagement 
to the following effect: “I will adhere to the peace sent 


Discour- 
agement 
and help- 


Athens 
places her- 
self at the 
head of a 
new Pelo- 
ponnesian 
land con- 
federacy. 


> Xen. Hellen, vii. 1, 10. 

The diacouragement of the Spar- 
tans is revealed by the unwilling, 
though indirect, intimations of 
Xenophon—not lees than by their 
actual conduct—Hellen. vi. 5, 21; 
vii. 1, 90-32: compare Plutarch, 
Agesil. c, 30, | 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 1-3. 

"EvOupndgvese of ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὅτι of 
Πελυπουνήσιον ἔτι οἴονται, χρῆναι 
ἀχολουθεῖν, καὶ οὕτω διαχέοιντο οἱ 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι; ὥσπερ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 
διέθεσαν--μεταπέμπονται τὰς πόλεις; 
ὅσοι βούλονται τῆς εἰρήνης μετέχειν; 


Hi βασιλεὺς χατέπεμψεν. 

In this passage, Morus and some 
other critics maintain that we ought 
to read οὔὗπῳ (which seems not to 
be supported by any MSS.), in 
place of obtw. Zeune and Schneider 
have admitted the new reading 
into the text; yet they doubt 
the propriety of the change, and 
I confess that I share their doubts, 
Tho word οὕτω will construe, and 
gives a clear sense; 8 very different 
sense from οὕπω, indeed—yet one 
more likely to have been intended 
by Xenophon. 
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down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of the 
Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will assist 
her with all my might.”. What cities, or how many, swore 
to this engagement, we are not told; we make out in- 
directly that Corinth was one;! but the Eleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the 
Marganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not 
recognised. The formation of the league itself, however, 
with Athens as president, is a striking fact, as evidence of 
the sudden dethronement of Sparta, and as a warning that 
she would hencetorward have to move in her own separate 
orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. Athens 
stepped into the place of Sparta as president of thePelo-. 
ponnesian confederacy,and guarantee of the sworn peace; 
though the cities which entered into this new compact 
were not for that reason understood to break with their 
ancient president. 

Another incident too, apparently oecurring about the 


Accusation present time, though we cannot mark its exact 
preferred in date—serves to mark the altered position of 
phiktyonic Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the assembly 
assembly, of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for 
by Thebes lawl Ὰ ὍΝ ‘itadel th 
against the unlawful capture ‘of their citadel the 
Pera: Kadmeia by Phebidas, while under a sworn 


peace; and for the sanction conferred by the Spartan 
authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the την 
guilty, and condemned them to ἃ fine of 500 talents. As 
the fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain inter- 
val, doubledit; but thesecond sentence remained unexecuted 
as well as the first, since there were no means of enforce- 
ment.? Probably neither those who preferred the charge, 
nor those who passed the vote, expected that the Lace- 
demonians would really submit to pay the fine. The 


' Xen. Hellen, vi. 5, 37. 
1 Thus the Corinthians still con- 


orable Sacred War against the Pha- 
kians, Which began tn 355 8 αὶ, and 


tinued allies ofSparta( Xen, Hellen. 
vii. 4, 8). 
* Diodor. xvi. 23-29. Justin. viii. 1. 
We may fairly suppose that both 
of them borrow from Theopompus, 
who treated at large of the mem- 


in which the conduct of Sparta 
was partly determined by this 
previous sentence of the Amphik- 
tyons. See Theopompi Fragm. 
tH2-384, ed. Didot. 
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utmost which could be done, by way of punishment for 
such contumacy, would be to exclude them from the 
Pythian games, which were celebrated under the presidency 
of the Amphiktyons; and we may perhaps presume that 
they really were thus excluded. : 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more 
than one point of view. First, as indicating The spar- 
the lessened dignity of Sparta. Since the tans are 
victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, to αὶ fine~ 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in sa laa 
Northern Greece, where the majority of the na- es ae 
tions or races voting inthe Amphiktyonic assem- ication. 
bly were situated. It is plainly through the ascendency 
of Thebes, that this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, 
as indicating the incipient tendency, which we shall here- 
after observe still farther developed, to extend the functions 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its special sphere 
of religious solemnities, and to make it the instrument of 
political coercion or revenge in the hands of the pre- 
dominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to inention 
the Amphiktyonic assemblyastaking part in political affairs. 
Neither ‘Thucydidés nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, 
ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not 
even notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedemonians, 
although it falls within the period of his history. We 
know the fact only from Diodorus and Justin; and un- 
fortunately, merely as a naked fact, without any collateral 
or preliminary details. During the sixty or seventy years 

receding the battle of Leuktra, Sparta had always had 
ler regula political confederacy and synod of allies con- 
vened by herself: her political ascendency was exercised 
over them co nomine, by a method more direct and easy 
than that of perverting the religious authority of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were 
open to her.t But when Thebes, after the battle of 
Lieuktra, became the more powerful state individually, she 
had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her anti- 
pathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately 


' Seo Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyonen, pp. 192-197 
(Berlin, 1813). 
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at Delphi and at Thermopyle, and composed of twelve 
ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, 
as well as most of them inconsiderable in power—pre- 
sented itself as a convenient instrument for her purposes. 
There was a certain show of reason for considering the 
seizure of the Kadmeia by Phobidas as a religious offence; 
since it was not only executed during the Pythian festival, 
but was in itself a glaring violation of the public law and 
interpolitical obligations recognised between Grecian 
cities; which, like other obligations, were believed to be 
under the sanction of the gods; though probably, if the 
Athenians and Plateans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Platea under full peace in the spring 
of 431 3.c.—both Spartans and Thebans would have 
resisted it. In the present case, however, the Thebans 
had a case against Sparta sufliciently plausible, when 
combined with their overruling ascendency, to carry a 
majority in the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the sentence 
produced no direct effect—which will explain the silence 
of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, 
connected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found 
hereafter pregnant with scrious results for Grecian stability 
and independence, 

Among all the mhabitants of Peloponnesus, none 
Proceedings Were, More powerfully affected, by the recent. 
in Areadie, Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, than the Arca- 

dians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantineia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedzmonians 
themselves—an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. ‘The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, aud always ready 
to follow the Lacedemonian banners, as well from old habit 
and military deference, as from the love of plunder.' 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. 
The Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that 


*Xon. Hellen, v. 2, 19, 
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their own military prowess was not inferior to that of the 
Spartans; while the disappearance ofthe har- |... 
mosts left them free to follow their own incli- τς φτοῦ 
nations. It was by the Mantineians that the lishment 
movement was first commenced. Divested of of the city: 
Grecian city-life, and condemned to live im ποῖα by i 
separate villages, each under its own philo-Spar- own | 
tan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity 
of deposing these oligarchies and coming again together, 
The resolution was unanimously adopted to re-establish 
Mantineia with its walls, and resume their political con- 
solidation; while the leaders banished by the Spartans at 
their former intervention, now doubtless returned to 
become foremost in the work. As the breaking up of 
Mantineia had been one of the most obnoxious acts of 
Spartan omnipotence, so there was now astrong sympathy 
in favour of its re-establishment. Many Arcadians from 
other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. Moreover 
the Eleians sent three talents as ἃ contribution towards the 
cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet too weak 
to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the 
city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the 
command of the army of coercion previously employed 
against it; nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to hear 
his communication, desiring that he would make known his 
purpose tothem. Accordingly, he intimated that he had 
come with no view of hindering the re-establishment of the 
city, but simply to request that they would defer it until 
the consent of Sparta could be formally given; which (he 
promised) should soon be forthcoming, together with a 
handsome subscription to lighten the cost. But the Man- 
tineian leaders answered, that compliance was impossible, 
since a public resolution had already been taken to pro- 
secute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to 
return home.? The Mantineians persevered and completéd 


by its 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6; vi. 5, 8. lished the city of Mantineia. The 
7 Xen. Hellen. vi. δ, 4, δ, act emanated from the spontaneous 
Pausanias (vill, 8, 6, ix. 144, 2) impulse of the Mantineians and 
gtates that the Thebans rea-estab- otherArcadians, before the Thebans 
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the rebuilding of their city, on a level site, and in an ellip~ 

tical form, surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 
The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, 

Humiliating LY Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles 

umiliating : , : 
rofusal themselves, or sympathised with the exiles—was 
experienced ony the prelude to a series of others (presently 


by Agesi- ; ‘ 
ious from ἴο be recounted) yet more galling and intoler- 


the Manti- able. But it was doubtless felt to the quick 
keenly .-—« both by the Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public 
een symptom of that prostration into which they had 


so suddenly fallen. To appreciate fully such 
painful sentiment, we must recollect that an exaggerated 
pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence aud earned by incredible 


had yet begun to inteifere actively 
in Peloponnesus, which we shall 
presently find them doing. But it 
was doubtless done in reliance 
upon Theban support, and was in 
all probability made known to, 
and encouraged by, Epaminondas. 
It formed the first step to that 
seriey of anti-Spartan measures in 
Arcadia, which I shall presently 
relate. 

Either the city of Mantineia now 
built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismantled in 
885 B.c., since the river Ophis did 
not run through it, as it had run 
through the former—or else the 
course of the Ophis has altered. 
If the former, there would be three 
successive sites, the oldest of them 
being on the hill called Ptolis, 
somewhat north of Gurzuli, Ptolis 
was perhaps the larger of the pri- 
mary constituent villages. Ernst 
Curtius (Peloponnesos, wp. 242) 
makes the hill Gurzuli to be the 
same as the hill called Ptolis; 
Colunel Leake distinguishes the 
two, and places Ptolis on his map 
northward of Gurzuli (Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 378-381), The summit of 
Gurzuli is about one mile distant 
from the centre of Mantineia (Leake, 
Pelopunnes. p. 383). 


The walls of Mantineia, as rebuilt 
in 370 B.c., form an cllipse of about 
Cighteen stadia, or a little moro 
than two miles in circumference. 
The greater axis of the ellipse 
points north and south. It was 
surrounded with a wet ditch, whose 
waters join into one course at the 
west of the town, and form a brook 
which Sir William Gell calls the 
Ophis (Itinerary of the Morea, p. 
142). The face of the wall is com- 
posed sof regularly cut squaro 
stones; it is about ten feet thick 
in all—four fect for an outer wall, 
two feet for an inner wall, and an 
intermediate space of four feet 
filled up with rubbish. There wero 
O:ght principal double gates, cach 
with a narrow winding approach, 
defended by α round tower on each 
side. ‘Thero were quadrangular 
towers, cighty feet apart, all round 
the circumference of the walla 
(Iienst Curtius, Poloponnesos, p. 
236, 237). 

These are instructive remains, 
indicating the ideas of the Greeks 
respecting fortification in the time 
of Epaminondas, It appears that 
Mantineia was not so large ag 
Teyea, to which last Curtius as- 
signs a circumference of more than 
three miles (p. 263). 
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rigour of training—was the chief mental result imbibed by 
every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate 
by the general testimony of Greece. This was his principal 
recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self-sup- 
pression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the Spar- 
tan citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at 
the Olympic and other festivals;1 while he saw his city 
supplicated from the most distant regions of Greece, and 
obeyed almost everywhere near her own border, as Pan- 
hellenic president. On a sudden, with scarce any prepara- 
tory series of events, he now felt this proud prerogative 
sentiment not only robbed of its former tribute, but stung 
in the most mortifying manner. Agesilaus, especially, was 
the more open to such humiliation, since he was not only 
a Spartan to the core, but loaded with the consciousness 
of having exercised more influence than any king before 
him—of having succeeded to the throne at a moment when 
Sparta was at the maximum of her power-—and of having 
now in his old age accompanied her, in part brought her 
by his misjudgements, into her present degradation. 
Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among 
the Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the 4). 
form of religious scruple and uneasiness. Ithas against 
been already stated that he was, and had been Asgsilaus 
from childhood, lame; which deformity had been “ °P*" 
vehemently insisted on byhis opponents (during the dispute 
between him and Leotychidés in 398 B.c. for the vacant 
throne) as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as 
being the precise calamity against which an ancient oracle 
—“Beware ofa lame reign”—had given warning. Ingenious 
interpretation by Lysander, combined with superior per- 
sonal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legit- 
imacy of Leotychidés, had caused the objection to be then 
overruled. But there had always been a party, even during 
the palmy days of Agesilaus, who thought that he had ob- 
tained the crown under no good auspices. And when the 
humiliation of Sparta arrived, every man’s religion sug- 
gested to him readily “the cause of it -—“See what comes of 
having set at nought the gracious warning of the gods, and 
put upon ourselves a lame reign!” In spite of such un- 
toward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 


4 Isokr. Or, vi, (Archidamus) 5. 111, ? Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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of Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body 
and an age of seventy years, was more than ever indispens- 
able to his country. He was still the chief leader of her 
affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of submitting to this 
Mantineian affront, and much worse that followed it, with 
out the least power of hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably com- 


B.C, 870. pleted during the autumn and winter οὗ Β.0. 371+ 
Impulse 370. Such coalescence of villages into a town, 
among the coupled withthe predominance of feelings hostile 
towards to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea 
Pan-Arca- of a larger pulitical union among all who bore 
Opposition the Arcadian name. As yet, no such union had 
pom Or ever existed; the fractions of the Arcadian name 
and Tegea. hadunothing incommon, apart from other Greeks, 


except many legendary and religious sympathies, with a 
belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity. ! 
But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with ‘peculiar 
ardour by a leading Mantineian named I”ykomedés, spread 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a “commune Arca- 
dum,” or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain 
proportions out of all the sections now autonomous—and 
invested with peremptory power of determining by the 
vote of its majority. Such central power, however, was not 
intended to absorb or set aside the separate governments, 
but only to be exercised for certain definite purposes; in 
maintaining ‘unanimity at home, together with concurrent, 
independent, action as to foreign states.?- This plan of a 


4 Tt seems howover doubtful battle of Leuktra Ie supposes 


whether there were not some com- 
mon Arcadian coins struck, even 
before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant; but they 
are referred by K, ©. Miller, as 
well as by M. Boeckh (Mctro- 
logisch. Untersuchungen, p. 92) to 
a later date subsequent to the 
foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius 
(Boytrage zur Aeltern Munzkunde, 
p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that 
there is a great difference in the 
style and execution of these coins, 
and that several in all probability 
beloug to a date earlier thav the 


that these older coins were struck 
inconnexion withthe Pan-Arcadian 
sanctuary and temple of Zeus Lye 
kwus, and probably out of ἃ come 
mon treasury atthe temple of that 
god for religious purposes; perhaps 
also in connexion with the temple 
of Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii. 
5, 11) between Mantinoia and Or- 
chomenus, 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. δ, 6. συνῆγον 
ἐπὶ τὸ συνιέναι πᾶν τὸ ‘Apxadixdy, 
xoi, 5,71 νιχφη ἐν τῷ χοίνῳ, τοῦτο 
κύριον εἶναι χαὶ τῶν πολέων, Ae. 

Compure Diodor. xv. 59-2. 
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Pan-Arcadianm federation was warmly promoted by the 
Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to themselves 
in case the Spartan power should revive; as well as by the 
Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Ar- 
cadia, especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, 
which stood most in need of union to protect themselves 
_against the Spartans—the Meenalians, Parrhasians, Kutre- 
sians, Agytés,! ὅσο, But the jealousies among the more 
considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating from Mantineia. Among these unfriendly 
opponents were Herza, on the west of Arcadia bordering 
on Elis—Orchomenus,? conterminous with Mantineia to 
the north—and Tegea, conterminous to the south, The 
hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always main- 
tained chiefly through Orchomenus and Tegca. The former 
was the place where they deposited their hostages taken 
from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by Stasip- 
pus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests.3 


Amopg the population of Tegea, however, a large 


proportion were ardent partisans of the new 
Pan-Arcadian movement, and desirous of break- 
ing off their connection with Sparta. At the 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kalhi- 
bius;while Stasippus and his friends, supported 
by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, 
vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing 
systein. Proxenus and his partisans resolved 
to appeal to the assembled people, whom ac- 
cordingly they convokedinarms; pacific popular 


Revolution 
at Tegea— 
the philo- 
Spartan 
party are 
put down 
or expelled, 
Tegea be- 
comes anti- 
Spartan, 
and favour- 
able to the 
Pan-Arca- 
dian union. 


assemblies, with free discussion, forming seemingly no part 
of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his friends 
uppeared in armed numbers also; and a conflict ensued, in 
which cach party charged the other with bad faithand 
with striking the first blow.‘ At first Stasippus had the 


3 See Pausanias, viil. 27, 2, 3. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11. 

δ For the relations of these Ar- 
cadian cities, with Sparta and with 
each othér, see Thucyd. iv, 434; 
vy. 61, 64, 77. 

4 Xenophon in his account re- 
presents Stasippus and hig friends 


as being quite in the right, and 
as having behaved not only with 
justice but with clemency. But 
we learn from an indirect ad- 
mission, in another place, that there 
was also another story, totally 
different, which represented Sta- 
sippus as having begun unjust 
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advantage. Proxenus with a few of the epposite party 
were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder maintained 
himself near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate, on 
the side towards Mantineia. To that city he had before 
despatched an express, entreating aid, while he opened a 
parley with the opponents. Presently the Mantineian 
force arrived, and was admitted within the gates; upon 
which Stasippus, seeing that he could no longer maintain 
himself, escaped by another gate towards Pallantium. He 
took sanctuary with a few friends ina neighbouring temple 
of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down 
upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. 
Fettered and placed on a cart, they were carried back to 
Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to 
death. Eight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, 
fled as exiles to Sparta. ! 

Such was the important revolution which now took 
er place at ‘Tegea; a struggle of force on both 
Pan-Arca. Sides and not of discussion—as was in the 
dian union nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
is formed. where scarce any serious change of policy 
in the state could be brought about without violence. It 
decided the success of the Pan-Arcadian movement, which 
now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. Both Mantineia 
and ‘l'egea were cordially united in its favour; though 
Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing it, hired for that 
purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body of merce- 
naries from Corinth under Polytropus, <A full assembly of 
the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It 
appears to have been numerously attended; for we hear of 
one place, Euteea (in the district of Mount Menalus,? and 
near the borders of Laconia), from whence every single 
male adult went to the assembly. It was here that the 
consummation of the Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally 
determined; though Orchomenus and Herea still stood 
aloof,3 
violence. Compare Hellenic. vi.5, belief on such a matter. , 

7, 8 with vi. 5, 36, ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 8, 9, 10, 
Tho manifest partiality of Xeno- Ὁ Pausanias, viii. 27, 3. 


phon, in these latter books, greatly * Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 11, 12. 
diminishes the valuo of his own 
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There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta 
than this loss to herself, and transfer to her 


B.C. 370, 
enemies, of Tegea, the most powerful of her March of 
remaining allies.t To assist the exiles and Agesilaus 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Mantineta. 
Arcadian movement, she resolved on a march- oe of 
into thecountry, in spite ofher present dispirited sentiment 
condition; while Hera and Lepreum, but no i® Sparta. 


other places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and 
Argos, on the otlfer hand, reinforcements came to Man- 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, Agesi- 
laus marched across the border against them. The first 
Arcadian town which he reached was Eutza,2 where he 
found that all the male adults had gone to the great 
Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect botgyperson and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eutza he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait 
for the junction of the mercenary force and -the Bootian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against 
the latter place, however, the Mantineians had marched 
under Lykomedés, while Polytropus, coming forth from 
the walls to meet them, had been defeated with loss and 
slain.3 Hence Agesilaus was compelled to advance onward 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. 

See the prodigious anxiety mani- 
fested by the Lacedemonians re- 
specting the sure adhesion of Tegea 
(Thucyd. v. 64). 

2 I cannot but think that Eutera 
stands marked upon the maps of 
Kiepert at a point too far from 
the frontier of Laconia, and so 
situated in reference to Asea, that 
AgesiJaus must have passed very 
near Asea in order to get to it; 
which is difficult to suppose, seeing 
that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled atAsea, Xenophon calls 
Butea πόλιν ὅμορον with reference 
to Laconia (Hellen. vi. δ, 12); this 
will hardly suit with the position 
marked by Kiepert. 

The district called Menalia must 


have reached farther southward 
than Kiepert indicates on his map. 
It included Oresteion, which was 
on the straight road from Sparta 
to Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64; Herodot. 
ix. 11). Kicpert has placed Ores- 
teion in hi3 map agreeably to 
what seems the meaning of Pau- 
sanias, viii. 44, 3. But it rather 
appears that the place mentioned 
by Pausanias must have been Ores- 
thasion, and that Oresteion must 
have been a different place, though 
Pausanias considers them the same. 
See the geographical Appendix to 
K. O. Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii, 
p. 442—Germ. edit. 

> Xen, Hellen. vi.5, 13, 14; Diodor. 
xv. 62. 
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with his own unassisted forces, through the territory of 
Tegea up to the neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward 
march left the way from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the 
Arcadians assembled at Asea broke up, and marched by 
night to Tegea; from whence on the next day they proceeded 
to Mantineia, along the mountain range eastward of the 
‘Tegeatic plain; so that the-whole Arcadian force thus 
became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and 
encamped within little more than two miles from the walls 
of Mantineia, was agreeably surprised by ‘the junction of 
his allies from Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night- 
march the vigilance of the enemy. Both on one side and 
on the other, the forces were thus concentrated. Agesilaus 
found himself on the first night, without intending it, 
embosomed in a recess of the mountains near Mantineia, 
where the Mantineians gathered on the high ground around, 
in order to attack him frompahbove the next morning. By 
a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself from this in- 
convenient position, and regained the plain; where he 
remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might “not seem (says Xeno- 
phon) to hasten his departure through fear.”1 As the 
enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward on 
the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his 
mnarch, though it was late in the evening, to Eutea; “wish- 
ing (says Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the 
enemies’ fires could be seen, in order that no one might 
say that his return was a flight. He thought that he had 
raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous discourage- 
ment, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him.”? The army 
was then brought back to Sparta and disbanded. 


'Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 20. Grwg μενος anvyayets τοὺς Gnbitac, πρὶν 


μὴ Goran φοβούμενυς onedsary τὴ 
E2664. 

See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, 
vol. iii, ¢. xxiy. Ὁ. 74, 76. The 
exact spot designated by the words 
τὸν ἤἥπισοῆε, x6) rov τῆς Μυοντινιχῆς, 
seems hardly to be identified. 

2 Xen. Uellen. vi. 5, 21, βουλό- 


χαὶ τὰ πυρὰ τῶν πολεμίων ἰδεῖν, ἵνα 
μή τις etry, ὡς φεύγω) ἀπαγάγοι. 
Ἔχ yop τῆς πρόσῆφ, ἀθυμίας ἐδόχει 
τε νει) γγρέναι τὴν πόλιν, ὅτι χαὶ 
ἐμβεβλήχει εἰς τὴν ᾿λρχαδίαν, καὶ 
δγοῦντι τὴν χώρσν οὐδεὶς ἦθε) ἤχει 
μάχεσθαι: compare Plutarch, Agesil. 
6, 30. 
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It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus 
(according to his own friendly historian) to keep the field 
for three or four days, without showing fear of Arcadians 
and Eleians! So fatally had Spartan pride broken down, 
since the day (less than eighteen months before) when the 
peremptory order had been sent to Kleombrotus, to march 
out of Phokis straight against Thebes! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but 
from a wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Application 
Eleians had kept within the walls of Mantineia. by the Ar- 
Epaminondas with the Theban army was ap- Athens for 
proaching to their aid, and daily expected;asum 3/4 against 
of ten talents having been lent by the Elcians javratused': 
toedefray the cost.t| He had been invited by they then 
them and by others of the smaller Peloponne- rie ᾿ς 
sian states, who felt the necessity of some »@ns. 
external protector against Sparta—and who even before 
they applied to Thebes for aid, had solicited the like inter- 
ferencetrom Athens(probably under the general presidency 
accepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged by ‘her 
with various inferior cities, since the battle of Leuktra), 
but had experienced a refusal.2 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency 
ever since the battle of Leuktra. The first use | ςςοά 
made of his victory had: been, to establish or ings and 
confirm the ascendency of Thebes both over the views of 
recusant Beeotian cities and over the neigh- gas since 
bouring Phokians and Lokrians, &c. After the battle 
this had been accomplished, he must have been Beene tees 
occupied (during the early part of 370 B.c.) in anxiously, 
watehing the movements of Jason of Phere; who had 
already announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games 
(about August 1). Though this despot was the ally of 
Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations towards 
the .headship of Greece,3 were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Boeotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appre- 

!' Xen, Hellen. vi. 6, 19, Megalopolit. pp. 205-207, s, 15-23, 


Ὁ Diodor., xv. 62. > Diodor. xv. 60. 
Compare Demosthends, Orat. pro 
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hensions, anda few weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of370 8.c., Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both 
of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had 
taken place in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced 
impulse among the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 

But the purposes of thisdistinguished man went farther 
Plans of 56.) embracing long-sighted and permanent ar- 
Kpaminon- rangements, such as should for ever disable 
das forre- Sparta from recovering her prominent station 
storing the . Ἔ : . 

Messenians in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
in Pelopon- organized Arcadia, with the other he took 
nesus . . . 

' measures for replacing the exiled Messenians 
on their ancient territory. ‘To achieve this, 10 was neces- 
sary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known 
as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but 
now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. 
While converting these Helots into free Messenians, as 
their forefathers had once been, Epaminondas proposed to 
invite back all the wanderers of the same race who were 
dispersed in various portions of Greece; so as at once to 
impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant upon 
her flank a neighbour bitterly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned, that during the Peloponnesian war, the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
Ἐπ Sparta—at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in 

ephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that 
war by the triumphant Spartans,! not only from Pelopon- 
nesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these 
exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Rhegium in Italy, at Messéné in Sicily, at 
Hesperidés in Libya. From 404 3.c., (the close of the war) 
to 373 B.c., they had remained thus without a home. At 
length, about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate 
navy again became equal or superior to the Lacedemonian 
on the west coast of Peloponuesus), they began to indulge 
the hope of being restored to Naupaktus.2. Probably their 
request may have been preferred and discussed in the 
synod of Athenian allies, where the Thebans sat as members. 
Nothing however had been done towards it by the Athe- 


ει Diodor. xiv. 34. 3 Pausanias, iv. 26, 38. 
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nians—who soon became fatigued with the war, and at 
length made peace with Sparta—when the momentous 
battle of Leuktra altered, both completely and suddenly, 
the balance of power in Greece. A chance of protection 
was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, far more 
promising than they had ever had from Athens. Epami- 
nondas, well-aware of the loss as well as humiliation that he 
should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered intocommunication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant 
places of emigration.t By the time of his march into Ar- 
cadia in the late autumn of 370 8.6.) many of them had 
already joined him, burning with all their ancient hatred 
of Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment 
among Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was 
combined in the mind of Epaminondas another agjso. for 
for the political consolidation of the Arcadians; consoli- 
both being intended as parts of one strong and 4%ting the 
self-supporting organization against Sparta on against 
her own border. Of course he could have ac- 5P#"** 
complished nothing of the kind, if there had not been a 
powerful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
among the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance 
and protection, the movement would have proved abortive, 
through the force of local jealousies within the country, 
fomented and seconded by Spartan aid from without. 
Though the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to 
the satisfaction of all, without quarreling on points of 
detail, would have required far more of public-minded. 
sentiment as well as of intelligence, than what could be 
reckoned upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary 
to establish a new city; since the standing jealousy between 
Mantineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked in 
one common cause, would never have permitted that either 
should be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation. ? 
Besides fixing upon the new site required, it was indis- 


1 Diodor. xv. 66; Pausanias, iv. States of America, the rival pre- 
24, 3, 4. tensions of New York and Phila- 

2 To illustrate small things by delphia were among the principal 
g eat—At the first formation ofthe motives for creating the new federal 
Federal Constitution of the United city of Washington. 
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pensable also to choose between conflicting exigences, and 
to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly. 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epami- 
nondas; who brought with him a victorious army and a 
splendid personal name, combined with impartiality as to 
the local politics of Arcadia, and single-minded hostility 
to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as 
well as to expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas 
now marched the Theban army into Arcadia; 
the command being voluntarily entrusted to him 
by Pelopidas and the other Beotarchs present. He arrived 
ΓΌΡΎΝ, shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while 
des and the the Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the 
Theban lands of the recusant town of Herea, As they 
in Arcadia, speedily came back to greet his arrival, the 
Greatallied aggregate confederate body—Argeians, Arca- 
sembled. @ians, and Eleians, united with the Thebans 
‘there, The and their accompanying allies—is said to have 
treat hin amounted to 40,000, or according to some, even 
to invade to 70,000 men.! Not merely had Epaminondas 
Haconia. brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries— 
Phokians, Lokrians, Eubceans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, 
Malians, and Thessalian cavalry and peltasts—but the 
Beeotian bands themselves were so brilliant and imposing, 
as to excite universal admiration. The victory of Leuktra 
had awakened among them an enthusiastic military ardour, 
turned to account by the genius of Epaminondas, and made 
to produce a finished discipline which even the unwilling 
Xenophon cannot refuse to acknowledge.? Conscious of 
the might of their assembled force, within a day’s march 
of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed 
Epaminondas to invade that country, now that no allies 
could approach the frontier to its aid. At first he was un- 
willing to comply. He had not come prepared fog the 


B.C. 370. 
November. 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 31; and τὴν Λαχωνιχὴν, ἐπιδειχνύντες μὲν τὸ 
Compar, Agesil, and Pomp. c. 4; éaytws πλῆθος, ὑπερεπαινοῦντες δὲ 
Diodor.xv.62. Compare Xenophon, τὸ τῶν θηβαίων στρότευμα, Καὶ γὰρ 
Agestlaua, fi. 24. οἱ μεν Βοιωτοὶ ἐγυμνάζοντο πάντες 

4 Xen, Hellen. vi. 6, 23. Οἱ Se περὶ τὰ ὅπλα, ἀγαλλόμφιοι τῇ bv 
᾿Αρκάδες καὶ Apyeion χαὶ Ἠλεῖοι ἔπει. ΔΛεύχτροις ylny, ὅσ, 

Gov αὐτοὺς ἡγεῖσθαι ὡς τάχιστα εἰς : 
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enterprise; being well-aware, from his own*journey to- 
Sparta (when the peace congress was held there prior to. 
the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, 80 easy to be defended, especially 
during the winter-season, by troops, like the Lacedemo- 
nians, whom he believed to be in occupation. of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances. 
of his allies were backed by assurances from the Arcadians 
on the frontier, that the passes were not all guarded; as 
well as by invitations from some of the discontented 
Periceki in Laconia. These Perieki engaged to revolt 
openly, if he would only show himself in the country. They 
told him that there was a general slackness throughout 
Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from Sparta; 
and tendered their lives as atonement if they should be 
found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well 
as by the general impatience of all around him to revenge 
° aver Sparta her lang career of pride and abused ascendency, 
Epaminondas was at length induced to give the order of 
invasion. ! 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsi- 
bility, will not surprise us, if we recollect, that Reluctance 
overand above the real difficulties of the country, of Fpami- 
invasion of Laconia by land was an unparalleled invade La- 
phenomenon—that the force of Sparta was most conla— 
imperfectly known—that no such thought had grounds 
been entertained when he left Thebes—that the for it. 
legal duration of command, for himself and his colleagues, 
would not permit it—and that though his Peloponnesian 
allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of his troops 
and his countrymen might well censure him, if the unknown 
force of resistance turned out as formidable as their asso- 
ciations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, 
all penetrating by different passes. The Eleians He marchee 
had the westernmost and easiest road, the Ar- into Haco- 
geians the easternmost;? while the Thebans lines of in- 
themselves and the Arcadians formed the two vasion. 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More.daring even than the Thebans; they en- 
countered Ischolaus the Spartan at Tum or Oceum in the 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 24, 23. See Colonel Leake’s Travels im 
2 Viodor. xv. C4. the Morea, vol. ili. ch. 23, p. 29. 
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district called Skiritis, attacked him in. the village, and 
overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by superior 
numbers, and seemingly also by some‘favour or collusion! 
on the part of the cahatttante, After a desperate resistance, 
this brave Spartan with nearly all his division perished. 
At Kary, the Thebans also found and surmounted some 
resistance; but the victory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus 
operated as an encouragement to all, so that the four 
divisions reached Sellasia? and were again united in safety. 
Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the Spartans, 
Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders; who, 
continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On 
the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded to 
He crosses attempt forcing it; a strong body of Spartan 
the Eurotas hoplites being also discernible on the other side 


sroackes ἴῃ the sacred ground of Athéné Alea. He there- 
close to fore marched down the left bank of the river 
parta. 


burning and plundering the houses in his way, 
as far as Amykle, between two and three miles below 
Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was full, 
from the winter season; and accomplished the ‘passage, 
defeating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who 
tried to oppose it. He was naw on the same side of the 
river as Sparta, to-which city he slowly and cautiously 
made his approach; taking care to keep his Theban troops 
always in the best battle order, and protecting them, when 
encamped, by felled trees; while the Arcadians and other 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 26. When 
we read that the Arcadians got on 


French investigators of the Morea, 
as well as Professor Ross and 


the roofs of the houses to attack 
Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply 
that they were admitted into the 
houses by the villagers. 

2 Respecting the site of Sellasia, 
Colonel Leake thinks, and ad- 
vances various grounds for sup- 
posing, thgt Sellasia was on the 
τοδὶ from Sparta to the north-east, 
towards the Thyreatis; and that 
Karye was on the road from Sparta 
northward, towards Tegea. The 


Kiepert, hold a different opinion, 
and place Sellasia on the road 
from Sparta northward towards 
Tegea (Iueake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
342-352; Rosa, Reisen im Pelopon- 
nes. p, 187; Berlin, 1841). 

Upon such a point, the authority 
of Colonel Leake is very high; yet 
the opposite opinion respecting 
the site of Sellasia seems to me 
preferable. 
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Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the 
neighbouring houses and property. ! 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate 
in fact andunassailable éveninidea. Besides their 
own native force, the Spartans had no auxiliaries 
except those mercenaries from Orchomenus who 
had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it certain 
beforehand that even these troops would remain 
with them, if the invasion became formidable.2 On tie 
first assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, 
they had despatched one of their commanders of foreign 
contingents (called Xenagi) to press the instant coming of 
such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them; 
and also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that 
city. Auxiliaries were obtained, and rapidly put under 
march, from Pelléné, Sikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis.3 But the ordinary line 
of march into Laconia was now impracticable to them; 
the whole frontier being barred by Argeians and Arcadians. 
Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first tothe Argolic¢ 
peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embarking prob- 
ably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the peninsula 
to Prasiz on the eastern coast of Laconia); from whence 
they made their way over the Laconian mountains to Sparta. 
Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots forpriority.4 
By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, 
left them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving 
only just before the confederate enemies debouched from 
Sellasia, The Phliasians, on crossing to Prasie, found 
neither their comrades nor the xenagus, but were obliged 
to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately they arrived there 


Alarm at 
Sparta— 
arrival of 
various 
allies to 
her aid by 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 80; Diodor. 
xv. 65. ‘ 

* This I apprehend to be the 
meaning of the phrase—étzel μέντοι 
ἔμενον μὲν οἱ ἐξ Ὀρχομένου μισῆο- 
φόροι, ὅσ. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 29; vii. 2, 2. 

4 Xon, Hellen, vii. 2,2. Kai δια- 
Baivery τελευταῖοι λαχάντες 
(the Phiiasians) εἰς Πρχσιὰς τῶ» 


συμϑοηθησάντων οὐ γὰρ 
πώποτε ἀφέστασαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
ὁ ξεναγὸς τοὺς προδιαβεβῶτας 
λαβὼν ἀπολιπὼν αὐτοὺς ᾧχετο, οὐδ᾽ 
ὡς ἀπεστράφησαν, ἀλλ᾽. ἡγεβόνα 
μισθωσάμενοι ἐκ Πρασιῶν, ὄντω, 
τῶν πολεμίων περὶ ᾿Αμύκλας, ὅπως 
ἐδύναντο διαδύγτες ἐς Σπάρτην ἀφί- 
χοῦτο, 
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both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance ofthe enemy, 
who were then near Amykle. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta, 
Discontent than creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For 
in Laconia the bad feeling which habitually reigned: in 
Periokiand Laconia, between the Spartan citizens on one 
Helots— side, and the Pericki and Helots on the other, 
Spartafrom produced in this hoyr of danger its natural fruits 
that cause. of desertion, alarm, and weakness. Not only were 
the Periceki and Helots in standing discontent, but even 
among the Spartan citizens themselves, a privileged fraction 
{called Peers) had come to monopolize craven honours; 
while the remainder—poorer men, yet ambitious and active, 
and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors—were 
subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the fearful 
insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Periceki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the in- 
vading enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest 
arose, since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine 
that a plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of 
the sword, would make their condition worse instead of 
better. And accordingly, when the Ephors made public 
proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy armour 
and serve in the ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted 
—not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became 
itself the object of mistrust to the Spartans; so that the 
arrival of their new allies from Prasiz was welcomed as a 
security, not less against the armed Helots within the city, 
than against the Thebans without.! Open enmity however 
was not wanting. A considerable number both of Periceki 
and Helots actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans; 
others remained inactive, disregarding the urgent summons 
from the Ephors, which could not now be enforced? 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 28,29. watz these three passages, that the 
φόβην αὖ οὗτοι παρεῖχον συντεταγμέ- number of Periwki and Helots who 
νοι, καὶ Dias ἐδόχουν πολλοὶ εἶναι, ἄς, actually revolted was very con- 

® Xen, Hellen, vi. δ, 25; vi.6, 32; siderable: and the contrast between 
wii. 2, 2. the second and third passages 

It is evident from the last of evinces the different feclings with 
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Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the 
defence even of Sparta itself against the assail- |... 
ing enemy was a task requiring all the energy dehace ct 
of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried to Sparta by 
hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, Ἐκ τσ 
he was forced to abandon Amykle and to throw himself 
back upon the city of Sparta, towards which they immedi- 
ately advanced. More than one conspiracy was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity 
were marching without orders to occupy a strong post 
(sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around 
him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing 
their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them in 
language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders; their services were needed, 
not at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They 
obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon 
which he immediately occupied the Issorium with troops 
whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and 
put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of 
breaking out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in 
the house where they were assembled, and putting them to 
death untried; the first occasion (observes Plutarch) on 


which the two seem to have been 
composed by Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting 
the invasion of Epaminondas, with 
fn wish to soften the magnitude of 
the Spartan disgrace and calamity 
as much as he can. Accordingly, 
he tella us no more than this— 
“there Were some among the Per- 
iwki, who even took active ser- 
vice in the attack of Gythium, and 
. fought along with the Thebans”— 
ἦσαν δέ τινες τῶν Περιυίχων, of καὶ 
ἐπέθε.το καὶ συνεστρατεύοντο τοῖς 
μετὰ θηβαίων. ᾿ 

But in the third passage (vil. 2, 
2: compare his biography called 
Agesilaus, ii. 24) Kenophon is ex- 
tolling the fidelity of the Phliasi- 
ans to Sparta, under adverse cir- 
cumstances of the latter. Hence 


it then suits his argument, to 
magnify these adverse circum- 
stances, in order to gnhance the 
merit of the Phliasians; and he 
therefore tells us—“Many of the 
Perieki, all the Helots, and ali the 
aliies except a few, had revolted 
from Sparta”—oparevtwy δ᾽ αὐτῶν 
τῇ ἐν Δεύχτροις μάχῃ) χαὶ ἀποστάυ- 
τῶν μὲν πολλῶν Περιοίχων, ἀποστάν» 
τῶν δὲ πάντων τῶν Εἰλώτων, ἔτι δὲ 
τῶν συμμάχων «λὴν πάνυ ὁλίγων, 
ἐπιστρατευόντων δ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ὡς εἰπεῖν 
πάντων τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων, πιστοὶ διέ- 
μξιγχν (the Phliasians). 

I apprehend that both statements 
depart from the reality, though in 
opposite directions. I have adopted 
in the text something between tha 
two. 
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which any Spartan was ever put to death untried !—a state- 
ment which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Pericki and Helots., 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept 
under; while the strong posts of the city were 


Violent 

emotion of effectively occupied, and the wider approaches 
9 opar- . . 

tans, barricaded by heaps ofstones and earth.? Though 

especially destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defen- 
6 women . τὴν ᾿ ° 

Partial sible by position. Epaminondas marched slowly 

attack upon up to it from Amykle; the Arcadians and others 

Epaminon- in his army spreading themselves to burn and 

das, eo the neighbourhood. On the third or 

fourth day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably 


a space of level ground near the river, under the hilly site 
of the town), where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior 
both in number and in goodness, gained an advantage over 
them, through the help of 300 chosen hoplites whom Age- 
silaushad planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred 
to the Dioskuri. Though this action was probably of little 
consequence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt the 
city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the Spartans 
and manifested his mastery of the field even to their own 
doors, he marched away southward down the Eurotas. To 
them, in their present depression, 1t was matter of consola- 
tion and even of boasting,? that he had not dared to assail 
them in their last stronghold. The agony of their feelings 
—grief, resentment, and wounded honour—was intolerable. 
Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard; but Agesi- 
latis resisted them with the same firmness as Periklés had 
shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Es- 
pecially the Spartan women, who had never before beheld 


1 Plutarch, Agevil. c. 32; Polyz- 
nus, ii. 1, 14; lian, V. H. xiv. 27, 

? Aineas Poliorceticus,c.2 p. 16, 

* Xen, Hellen. vi, 5, 32. Kat τὸ 
μὲν μὴ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν προσβαλεῖν ἄν 
ἔτι αὐτοὺς, ἤδη τι ἐδόχει θσῤηαλεῶω- 
τερον εἶναι, 

This passage is not very clear, 
nor are the commentators unani- 
mous either as to the words or a8 


to the meaning. Some omit pr, 
construe ἐξόχει as if it were ἐδόχι | 
τοῖς Θηβχίοις, and translate Oativ. 
λεωτερον “excessively rash.” 

I agree with Schneider fin dis- 
senting from this alteration and 
construction. I have given in tle 
text what I believe to be the 
meaning. 
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anenemy, are said to have manifested emotions so furious 
and distressing, ‘as to increase much the difficulty of defence. 1 
We are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the 
Ephors, sent his children for safety away from-Sparta to 
the island of Kythéra. Epaminondas knew well how 
desperate the resistance of the Spartans would be if their 
city were attacked; whilé to himself, in the midst of a 
hostile and impracticable country,‘ repulse would be ab- 


solute ruin.2 


On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried hig march as 


far as Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; burn- 
ing and plundering the country, and trying for 
three days to capture Gythium, which contained 
the Lacedzemonian arsenal and ships. Many of 
the Laconian Periceki joined and took service 
in his army; neverthelesshis attempt onGythium 
did not succeed; upon which he turne 
and retraced his steps to the Arcadian frontier. 
It was the more necessary for him to think of 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, 


He retires 
without 
attempting 
to storm 
Sparta: 
ravages. 
Laconia 
down to 
Gythium. 
He returns 
into Arca- 
dia. 


the Arca- 


back, 


dians and others, were daily stealing home with the rich 


1 Xen, Hellen, τὶ. δ, 28; Aristotel. 
Politic. ii. ὃ, 8; Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 82, 33; Plutarch, Comp, Agesil. 
and Pomp. ὁ. 4. ~ 

2 Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. 
10, 3), discussing the opinion of 
those political philosophers who 
maintained that a city ought to 
have no walls, but to be defended 
only by the bravery of its inhabit- 
ants—gives various reasons against 
such opinion, and adds, “that these 
are old-fashioned thinkers; that the 
cities which made such ostentatious 
display of personal courage have 
been proved to be wrong by actual 
resuite”—)ioy apyx ὡς ὑπολαμβῇά- 
ovat, xal ταῦθ᾽ ὁρῶντες ἐλεγχομὲ»'ς 
ἔργῳ τὰς ἐχείνως χαλλωπισυμένας. 

The commentators say (see the 
note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle hag in his view Sparta 
at the moment of this Theban in- 
vasion. I do not see what else he 
can mean; yet at the same time, 
if such be his meaning, the remark 


is difficult to admit, Epaminondas 
came close up to Sparta, but did 
not dare to attempt to carry it by 
assault. If the city had had walls 
like those of Babylon, they could 
not have procured for her any 
greater protection. Tome the fact 
appears rather to show (contrary 
to the assertion of Aristotle) that 
Sparta was so strong by position, 
combined with thé military char- 
acter of her citizens, that she could 
dispense with walls. 

Polymnus (ii. 2, 5) has an anec- 
dote, I know not from whom bor- 
rowed, to the effect that Epami- 
nondas might have taken Sparta, 
but designedly refrained from doing 
80, on the ground that the Arca- 
dians and others would then no 
longer stand in need of Thebes. 
Neither the alleged matter of fact, 
nor the reason, appear to me 
worthy of any crodit. “ἰδ (V. 
H. iv. 8) has the same story, but 
with a different reason assigned. 
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plunder which they had acquired, while his supplies were 
also becoming deficient. ! 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he 
Great effect had projected when quitting Thebes; for the 
of this in- effect of the expedition on Grecian opinion was 
Grecian immense. The reputation of his army, as well 
opinion— fs his own, was prodigiously exalted; and even 
des js ex. thenarrative of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as 
alted, and obscure, bears involuntary testimony both to the 
ἘΡετΙΣ excellence of his generalship and to the good 
lowered. = discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while 
their Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. 
Moreover, the insult and humiliation to Sparta was still 
greater than that inflicted by the battle of Leuktra; which 
had indeed shown that she was no longer invincible in the 
field, but had still left her with the admitted supposition 
of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so 
far as regards their city) had been far less than either 
friends or enemies expected; the belief in their power was 
thus proportionally abridged. It now remained for Epam- 
inondas to complete their humiliation by executing those 
two enterprises which had formed the special purpose of 
his expedition; the re-establishment of Messéné, and the 
consolidation of the Arcadians. ; 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious ag well as 
Foundation lucrative, had inspired the Arcadians with in- 
ofthe Arca- creased confidence and antipathy againstSparta, 
ταν © δῃᾷ increased disposition to listen to Epaminon- 

das. When that eminent man proclaimed the 

necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta 
on the side of Arcadia, and when he announced his ‘nten- 
tion of farther weakening Sparta by the restoration of the 
exiled Messenians—the general feeling of the small Arca- 
dian communities, already tending in the direction of co- 
alescence, became strong enough to overbear all such im- 
pediments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode 
and habit involves. Respecting early Athenian history, 
we are told by Thucydidés,? that the legendary Theseus, 
' Xen. Hellen. vi.5, 60; Diodor. ἐβασίλευσε, γενόμενος μετὰ τοῦ Cuvee 


Xv. 67. κοῦ χαὶ δυγατὸς, &c. 
2 Thucyd. fi, 15. Exedy δὲ θησεὺς 
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“having become powerful, in addition to his great capacity,” 
had effected the discontinuance of those numerous indepen- 
dent governments which once divided Attica, and had con- 
solidated them all into one common government at Athens. 
Just such was the revolution now operated by Epaminon- 
das, through the like combination of intelligence and 
power. A Board of @kists or Founders was named to 
carry out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies 
at Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan-Arca- 
dian city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, 
two from Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the 
district of Menalus, two from that of the Parrhasians. A 
convenient site being chosen upon the river Helisson 
(which flowed through and divided the town in two), about 
twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a north-westerly direction—the foun- 
dation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by 
the (kists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty distinct 
Arcadian townships,! from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from 
the Menalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutre- 
sii; three great sections of the Arcadian name, each an 
aggregate of villages. Four little townships, occupying a 
πῶς of the area intended for the new territory, γοὺ" 

eing averse to the scheme, were constrained to join; but 
in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, that 
most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to 
join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Trebizond), 
who received them kindly. Some of the leading Trapezun- 
tines were even slain by the violent temper of the Arca- 
dian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five miles 
and a half); while an ample rural territory was also 
gathered round it, extending northward as much as twenty- 
four miles from the city, and conterminous on the east 
with Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, and Kaphyee—on the 
west with Messéné,? Phigalia, and Herea. 


! Diodor, xy. 72. 
2 Pausan. viii. 27; vili. 35, 5; 
. Diodor. xv. 63, 

See Mr. Fynea Clinton, , Faati 
Hellenici, Appendix, p. 418, whero 
the facts reapecting Megalopolis 


are brought together and discussed. 

It is remarkable that though 
Xenophon (Hellen. v. 2, 7) observes 
that the capture of Mantineia by 
Agesipolis had made the Mantinei- 
ans see the folly of having a river 
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The other new city—Messéné—was founded under 
Foundation the joint auspices of the Thebans and their 
of Messéné. allies, Argeians and others; Epitelés being 
especially chosen by the Argeians for that purpose.! The 
Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the thought 
of regaining their name and nationality, were averse to fix 
their new city cither at Gichalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with 
Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount Ithémé is said to 
have been pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to 
the Argeian general Epitelés. The local circumstances of 
this mountain (on which the last gallant resistance of the 
revolted Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars) were such, 
that the indications of dreams, prophets, and religious signs, 
coincided fully with the deliberate choice of a judge like 
Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill, Ithémé (then 
bearing the town and citadel of Messéné), together with 
the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius of 
Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus; whoever held 
these two horns, was master of the bull.2 Ithémé was 
near 2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its 
summit an abundant spring of water, called Klepsydra. 
Upon this summit the citadel or acropolis of the new town 
of Messéné was built; while the town itself was situated 
lower down on the slope, though connected by a continuous 
wall with its acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were offered, 
by Epaminondas, who was recognised as (Εἰ Κι or Foun- 
der, to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius—by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian Héré and Zeus Nemeius—by the Messeni- 
ans, to Zeus Ithomatés and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer 
was made to the ancient Heroes and Heroines of the 
Messenian nation, especially to the invincible warrior 
Aristomenés, that they would now come back and again take 
up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messéné. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building 
was begun, under the sound of Argeian and Beeotian 
flutes, playing the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The 
run through their town—yet in ' Pausan, iv. 26, 6. 
choosing the site of Megalopolis, ? Strabo, vili, ἢ. 301; Polybius, 
this same feature was deliberately vil. 11. 
reproduced: and in this choice the ὁ Pausan, ix. 14, 2. compare the 


Mantinelang were parties con- inscription on the statue of Epami- 
cerned, nondas (ix, 15,°4). ° 
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best masons and architects were invited from all Greece, 
to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as to ensure 
a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifices.t| In respect of the fortifications, too, Epaminon- 
das was studiously provident. Such was their excellence 
and solidity, that they exhibited matter for admiration 
even in the after-days of the traveller Pausanias.2 
From their newly-established city on the hill ofIthémé, 

the Messenians enjoyed a territory extending Abstraction 
fifteen miles southward down to the Messenian of Western 
Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, the fom 
richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus; while Sparta. 
to the eastward, their territory was conterminous with 
that of Arcadia and the contemporary establishment of 
Megalopolis. All the newly appropriated space was land 
cut. off from the Spartan dominion. How much was cut 
off in the direction south-east of Ithémé (along the north- 
eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Pericki of Thuria, 
situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into an 
. independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 

Messéné.3_ What is of more importance to notice, however, 
is—that all the extensive district westward and south-west- 
ward of Ithémé—all the south-western cornor of Pelopon- 
nesus, from the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas 
—was now alao subtracted from Sparta. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near Methéné‘ (not tar from Cape Akyri- 
tas); Pylus—where the Athenian Demosthenés erected his 
hostile fort, near which the important capture at Sphak- 
teria was effected—had been a maritime point belonging 
to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city;> Aulon 
(rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spar- 
tan Pericki, of very doubtful fidelity. Now all this 
wide area, from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan territory, was 
severed from Sparta to become the property of Periceki 
and Helots, converted into freemen; not only sending no 
rent or tribute to Sparta, as before, but bitterly hostile to 


’ Pausan. iv. 27, 3. 4 Thucyd, ii, 2%, 
2 Pausan. iv. ot, 5. 5 Thucyd, iv. 3. 
5 Pausan, ἐν, 31, 2. 6 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8. 
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her from the very nature of their tenure. It was in the 
-ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut to pieces the 
Lacedemonian garrison at Asiné,! killing the Spartan 
polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same time the 
other Lbacedeemonian garrisons in the south-western penin- 
sula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the Perieki 
of the region welcomed the new Messéné as the guarantee 
of their independence. Epaminondas, besides confirming 
the independence of Methoné and Asiné, reconstituted 
some other towns,2 which under Lacedemonian dominion 
had probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled 


away. 


In the spring of 125 3.c., when Demosthenés landed 


Great dimi- 
nution 

thereby of 
her power, 
wealth, and 
estimation, 


at Pylus, Thucydidés considers it a valuable 
acquisition for Athens, and a serious injury to 
Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Mes- 
senians in that insignificant post, as plunderers 
of Spartan territory and instigators of Helots 


to desertion3—especially as their dialect could not be 
distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. How 


4 Xen. Hellen. vil. 3, 25. 

4 Pausan. iv. 27,4. ἀνῳχιζον δὲ χαὶ 
ἀλλὰ πολίσματα, ἄς, Pausanias, fol- 
lowing the line of coast from the 
mouth of the river Pamisus in the 
Messenian Gulf, round Cape Akritas 
to the mouth of the Neda‘in the 
Western Sea~enumerates the fol- 
lowing towns and places—Koroné, 
Kolonides, Asiné, the Cape Akritaa, 
the Harbour Phenikus, Methéné 
or Mothéné, Pylus, Aulon (Pau- 
gan. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account 
given by Skylax (Periplus, c. 46, 
47) of the coast of these regiona, 
appears to me confused and unin- 
telligible. He reckons Asiné and 
Mothéné as cities of Laconia; but 
he seems to have conceived these 
citiea as being in the central 
southern projection of Peloponne- 
sua (whereof Cape Teanarus forms 
the extremity); and not to have 
conceived at all the south-western 
projection, whereof Cape Akritas 
forme the extremity. He recognises 


Measséné, but he pursues the Para- 
plus of the Messenian coast from 
the mouth of the river Neda to the 
coast of the Mesaenian Gulf south 
of Ithdmé without interruption. 
Then, after that, he mentions 
Asiné, Mothénd, Achileios Limén, 
aud Psamathus, with Cape Trenarus 
between them, Besides, he intro- 
duces in Messenia two different 
cities —one called Messéna, the 
other called [thomé, whereas there 
was only one Messénd situated on 
Mount Ithémé, 

I cannot agree with Nicbuhr, 
who resting mainly upon this ac- 
count of Skylax, considers that 
the south-western corner of Pelo- 
ponnesus remained a portion of 
Laconia and belonging to Sparta, 
long after the estahlishment of the 
city of Messéné, See the Disserta- 
tfon of Niebuhr on the age of Sky- 
lax of Karyanda—in hia Kleine 
Schriften, p. 119, 

> Thucyd. iy. 3, 42. 
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prodigious must have been the impression throughout 
Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting the Messenian 
exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 
of Ithémé, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the wide 
pee between that mountain and the western sea, enfran- 
chising the Periceki and Helots contained in it! We must 
recollect that the name Messéné had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never 
bestowed upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. 
When therefore the Spartans complained of “the liberation 
of Messéné”—“the loss of Messéné’—they included in the 
word, not simply the city on Mount Ithémé, but all this 
territory besides; though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along 
with the genuine Messenians, now brought back 
from exile—a rabble of their own emancipated 
Periceki and Helots had been domiciled on their 
border.?- Herein were included, not only such 
of these two classes as, having before dwelt in 
servitude throughout the territory westward of 
Ithomé, now remained there in a state of freedom 
—but also doubtless a number of others who 
deserted from other parts of Laconia. For as we know 
that such desertions had been not inconsiderable, even 
when there was no better shelter than the outlying posts 
of Pylus and Kythéra—so we may be sure that they became 
much more numerous, when the neighbouring city of Mes- 
séné was founded under adequate protection, and when 
there was a chance of obtaining, westward of the Messenian 
Gulf, free lands with anew home. Moreover, such Pericki 
and Helots as had actually joined the invading army of 
Kpaminondas in Laconia, would be forced from simple 


Perioki 
and Helots 
established 
as freemen 
along with 
the Messe- 
nians on 
the Lace- 
dzmonian 
border, 


‘The Oration (vi.) called Archi- 
damys, by Isokratés, exhibits 
powerfully the Spartan feeling of 
the time, respocting this abstrac- 
tion of territory, and emancipation 
of serfs, for the purpose of restor- 
ing Moaséné. 8. 30. Kai el μὲν τοὺς 
ὡς ἀληθῶς Μεσσηνίους χατῆγον (the 
Thebans), ἠδίχουν μὲν ἄν, ὅμως δ' 
εὐλογωτέρως ἂν εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐξημάρτα- 
νον" vov δὲ τοὺς ἴδωτας ὁμόρους 


ἡμῖν παρακατοιχίζουσιν, Wate μὴ τοῦτ᾽ 
εἶναι χαλεπώτατον, εἰ τῆς χώρας 
στερησομεθα παρὰ τὸ δίχαιον, ἀλλ’ 
εἰ τοὺς δούλους ἡμετέρους ἐποψόμεθα 
χυρίους αὐτῆς ὄντας, 

Again—s. 101, ἣν γὰρ παραχατοι- 
χισώμεθα τοὺς Εἵλωτας, καὶ τὴν πόλιν 
ταύτην περιΐδωμεν αὐξηθεῖσαν, τὶς 
οὐχ οἶδεν ὅτι πάντα τὸν βίον ἐν ταρὰ- 
χαῖς καὶ χινδύνοις διατελοῦμεν ὄντες ; 
compare also sections 8 and 102. 
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insecurity to quit the country when he retired, and would 
be supplied with fresh residences in the newly-enfranchised 
territory. All these men would pass at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free 
and equal Hellens,! sending again a solemn Messenian 
legation or Thedéry to the Olympic festival, after an inter- 
val of more than three centuries ?—outdoing their former 
masters in the magnitude of their offerings from the same 
soil—and requiting them for previous ill-usage by words 
of defiance and insult, instead of that universal deference 
and admiration which a Spartan had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organization of all West- 
The details Crm Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian 


of this ree name, the foundation of the two new cities 
preeess © (Messéné and Megalopolis) in Immediate neigh- 
unhappily bourhood and sympathy—while they completed 
unknown, 


the degradation of Sparta, constituted in all 
respects the most interesting political phenomena that 
(sreece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian—he is 
able to recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such 
inferences as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, 
under whose eyes all must have passed, designedly omits 


1 Tsokratés, Orat. vi. (Archidam.) as a testimony of the Spartan feel- 


5. 111. “Αξιο, ὃς χαὶ τὴν Ἡ)λυμπιάδα 
xriivag ἄλλας αἰσχυνθῆναι navyyo- 
Gite, ἐν, αἷς ἔχχστος ἡμῶν (Spartans) 
ζηλωτύτερος ἢ, χαὶ θαυμαστύτερης 
τὸν ἀδπεηκὼ, τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσι τὰς 
nag ἀυνχιρηυμένω,, Εἰς ἃς τίς ἃ 
εὐδεῖν τολμήσειξυ, ἀντι μὲν τοῦ τι- 
paola, χαταρρο ηδησόμενης --- ἔτι ὃς 
τρὺς routers ὀψυμενὴὸς μὲν 
τοὺς οἰχέτας ἀπὸ τῆς χώρας 
7,3 οἱ πατέρες His χατέλιτον ὀπορχὰς 
χυὶ θυσίας petlous ἡμῶν ποιουμὲ O44, 
σχουσόμενης δ᾽ αὐτῶν τοιαύταις 
δ))͵ιχσφρημιχις χρωμένων, οἵαις 
meg εἰχὺς τοὺς χαλεπώτερον 
τῶν ἄλλων δεδη)λευχοτας, ἐξ 
ἴσου Ga vb. τὰς συυθήχας τοῖς Cesta 
παῖς πεποιγμένου ς. 

This oration, composed only five 
or six years after the battle of 
Leuktra, 18 exceedingly valuable 


ing under such severe hurniliations. 

2 The freedom of the Measenians 
had been put down by the first 
Messenian war, after which they 
became subjects of Sparta. The 
sccond Messenian war arose from 
their revolt. 

No free Measenian legatian could 
therefore have visited Olympia 
since the termination of the first 
war; which is placed by Pausanias 
(iv, 13, 4) in 723 B.C.; though the 
date is not to be trusted. Pausa- 
nias (iv. 27, 3) gives 287 years be- 


“tween the end of the second Mes- 


senian war and the foundation of 
Measéné by Epaniinondas. See the 
note of Siebelis on this passage. 
Exact dates of thoso early wars 
cannot be made out. 
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to notice them;! Pausanias, whom we have to thank 
for most of what we know, is prompted by his religious 
imagination to relate many divine signs and warnings, but 
little matter of actual occurrence. Details are altogether 
withheld from us. We know neither how long a time was 
occupied in the building of the two cities, nor who furnished 
the cost; though both the one and the other must have 
been considerable. Of the thousand new arrangements, 
incident to the winding up of many small townships, and 
the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we 
find the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in 
its influence both on men’s actions and on their feelings. 
Bad as well as good is preserved in one concrete, since the 
dead weight of the past stifles all constructive intelligence, 


1 The partiality towards Sparta, 
visible even from the beginning of 
Xenophon’s history, becomes more 
and more exaggerated throughout 
the two latter books wherein he 
recounts her misfortunes; it is 
moreover intensified by spite 
against the Thebans and Epami- 
nondas as her conquerors. But 
there is hardly any instance of this 
feeling, 80 glaring or so discredit- 
able, as the case now bevore us. 
In describing tho expedition of 
Jipaminondas into Peloponnesus 
in the winter of 370-369 B.c., he 
totally omits the foundation both 
of Messéné and of Megalopolis; 
though in the after part of his 
history, he alludes (briefly) both 
to ono and to the othor as facts 
necomplished, He represents the 
Thebans to have come into Arcadia 
with their magnificant army, for 
the simple purpose of repelling 
Agesilaus and the Spartans, and 
to have been desirous of returning 
to Bowotia, as soon as it was as- 
certained that the latter had already 
roturned to Sparta (vi. 5, 23). Nor 
does he once mention the name of 
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Epaminondas as general of the 
Thebans in the expedition, any 
more than he mentions him. at 
Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and 
striking character of these facts, 
and the eminence of the Theban 
general hy whom they were achieved 
—such silence on the part of an 
historian, who professes to recount 
the events of the time, is an in- 
excusable dereliction of his duty 
to state the whole truth. It is 
plain that Messéndé and Megalopolis 
wounded to the quick the philo- 
Spartan sentiment of Xenophon. 
They stood as permanent evidences 
of-the degradation of Sparta, even 
after the hostile armies had with- 
drawn from Laconia. He prefers 
to ignore them altogether. Yet he 
can find space to recount, with 
disproport.onate prolixity, the two 
applications of the Spartans to 
Athens for aid, with the favourable 
reception which they obtained — 
also the exploits of the Phiiasians 
in their devoted attachment ‘to 
Sparta. 
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and leaves little room even for improving aspirations. But 
the forty small communities which coalesced into Megalo- 
polis, and the Messenians and other settlers who came for 
the first time together on the hill of Ithomé, were in a state 
in which new exigences of every kind pressed for immediate 
satisfaction. There was no file to afford.a precedent, nor 
any resource left except to submit all the problems to dis- 
cussion by those whose character and judgement was most 
esteemed. Whether the problems were weil or ill-solved, 
there must have been now a genuine and earnest attempt 
to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the time 
and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views. Arrangements must have been made for the appor- 
tionment of houses and lands among the citizens, by pur- 
chase, or grant, or both together; for the political and 
judicial constitution; for religious and recreative cere- 
monies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, ἄς. All these and many 
other social wants of a nascent community must now have 
been provided for, and it would have been highly interesting 
to know how. Unhappily the means are denied to us. We 
can record little more than the bare fact that these two 
youngest members of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities 
were born at the same time, and under the auspices of the 
same presiding genius, Epaminondas: destined to sustain 
each other in neighbourly sympathy and in repelling all 
common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a purpose, 
which, even two centuries afterwards, remained engraven 
on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius. 1 
Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city 
Megalopo- 1” itself, butas thecentre of the new confederacy; 
is~the which appears to have comprised all Arcadia, 
dian Ten except Orchomenus and Herea. It was enacted 
Thousand. that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably 
every Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities 
had the right ofattending, should be periodically convoked 
there. This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the 
Great Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the 
Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, and receiving 
pay when on serviee, was also provided. Assessments were’ 


1See a striking passage in Polybius, iv. 32. Compare also Pausan. 
v. 29, 35 and viii. 27, 2. 
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levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian 

eneral rere also other officers) was named. The Ten 

‘housand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys 
—concluded war, or peace, or alliance—and tried all officers 
or other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of 
public misconduct. The great Athenian orators, Kalli- 
stratus, Demosthenés, dJschinés, on various occasions 
pleaded before it.2 What were its times of meeting, we 
are unable to say. It contributed seriously, for a certain 
time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian communion of action and 
sentiment which had never before existed;3 and to prevent, 
or soften, those dissensions which had always a tendency 
to break out among the separate Arcadian cities. The 
patriotic enthusiasm, however, out ef which Megalopolis 
had first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. ‘he city 
never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to 
be Jaid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it.4 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Mes- 
senian Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also 
much of the territory which hes north of Sparta, between 
that city and Arcadia. Thus the Skirite (hardly moun- 
taincers of Arcadian race, heretofore dependent upon 
Sparta, .and constituting a valuable contingent to her 
armies5), with their territory forming the northern frontier 
of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this time in- 
dependent of and hostile to Sparta.6 The same is the case 
even with a place much nearer to Sparta—Sellasia; though 
this latter was retaken by the Lacedeemonians four or five 
years afterwards.7 
Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the 
Tegal duration of his command in Arcadia and Epaminon- 
Laconia.’ ‘he sufferings of a severe mid-winter sae and nis 
ie ‘ : y eva 

were greatly mitigated to his soldiers by the cuate Pelo- 
Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, Ponnesus. 


! Xenoph, Hellen, vii. 1,38; vil. Ἀρκάδων Moditeta—ap. Harpokra- 
4, 2, 93, 34; vii. 3, T. tion. v. Muprot, p. 106, ed. Neumann. 
2 Demoethen. Fals. Legat. Ὁ. 344. 4 Polybius, fi. 55. 
4. 11. Ὁ. £03. ¥. 220; ARschinés, Fals. 5 Thucyd. v. 66. 


Leg. p. 296 ὁ. 49; Cornel, Nepos, * Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 21. 


Epamin. ¢. 6. ™ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12; Diodor. 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 88; vii, xv, ¢4. ; 
4, 33; Diodor, xv. 59; Aristotlo— The exact number of eighty- 
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pressed upon them an excess of hospitality which he 
could not permit consistently with their military duties! 
He stayed long enough to settle all the preliminary debates 
and difficulties, and to put in train of serious execution 
the establishment of Messéné and Megalopolis. For the 
completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the face and character of shad siear αν much time was of 
course necessary. Accordingly, a Thebandivision under 
Pammenés, was left to repel all obstruction from 
Sparta;? while Tegea also, from this time forward, for 


some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmost 


and garrison.3 


five days, given by Diodorus (xv. 
67) seems to show that he had 
copied literally from Ephorus or 
some other older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 
32), mentions “three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five 
days. 116 expresses himself ag if 
Epaminondas spent all this time 
in ravaging Laconia. Yet again, 
in the Apophth. Reg. p. 194 1), 
(compare Milian, V. H. xifi. 42), 
and in the life of Pelopidas (6. 25), 
Plutarch states, that Epaminondas 
and his colleagues held the com- 
mand four whole months over anil 
above the legal time, being en- 
gaged in their operations in Laco- 
nia and Messenia, This seems to 
me the more probable interpreta- 
tion of the case; forthe operations 
seem too large to have beon ac- 
complished in either three or four 
months. 

‘See a remarkable passage in 
Plutarch—An Seni sit gercnda 
RNespublica (6. 8. p. 788 A.). 

Ὁ Pausan. viii. 27, 2, Pammenés 
is said to have been an earnest 
friend of Epaminondas, but of 
older political standing; to whom 
Epaminondas partly owed his rise 
(Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Precep. p. 
805 F.). 

Pausanias places the foundation 
of Megalopolisinthe same Olympic 


year as the battle of Leuktra, and 
a few months after that battle, 
during the archonship of Phrasi- 
kleidés at Athens; that fis, between 
Midsummer 371 and Midsummer 
370 B.C, (Pausan. viii. 27, 6). He 
places the foundation of Messéns 
in the next Olympic year, under 
the archonship of Dyskinétus at 
Athens; that is, between Midsum- 
mer 870 and Midsumincr 369 5,0, 
(iv, 27, ὃ... 

The foundation of Megalopolis 
would probably bo understood to 
date from the initial determination 
taken by the assembled Arcadians, 
soon after the revolution at Tegea, 
to found a Pan-Arcadian city and 
federative league. This was prob- 
ably taken before Midsummer 870 
B.O,, and the date of Pausanias 
would thus be correct. 

The foundation of Megaéné would 
doubtless take its mra from the 
expedition of Epaminondas — be- 
tween November and March 870- 
869 b.c.; which would bo during 
the arehonship of Dyskinétus at 
Athens, as Pausanias affirms. 

What length of time was required 
to complete the erection and estab- 
lishment of either city, we are not 
informed, 

Diodorus places the foundation 
of Megalopolis in 368 ».c. (xv. 72). 

.? Xen. Hellen, vii. 4, 36, 
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Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected 
by these proceedings of Epaminondas in Pelo- rye spar 
ponnesus. The accumulation of force against tans solicit 
Sparta was so powerful, that underachieflike him, repel e 
it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though languageof 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, (hor Θὰ 
such ἃ prospect was ποῦ δ allagreeable to them,! well'ss 
involving the aggrandizement of Thebes to a (i0%e from, 
point inconsistent with their security. It was Phlius, at 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas “‘he2* 
that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and 
Phlius, to entreat her aid. The message was one not 
merely humiliating to the Lacedemonians, who had never 
previously sent the like request to any Grecian city—but 
also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. History 
showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little either 
of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part ofthe 
Lacedemonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxés from Greece by the 
joint efforts of both cities—and the auxiliaries sent by 
Athons into Laconia in 465 3.c., to assist the Spartans 
against the revolted Messenians on Mount Ithémé. In 
these times ue reminded the Athenian assembly) Thebes 
had betrayed the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxés, and 
had been an object of common hatred to both. Moreover 
the maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under 
Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with full sanction and 
recommendation from Sparta; while the headship of the 
latter by land had in like manner been accepted by the 
Athenians. He called on the assembly, in the name of 
these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, 
and to afford to her a generous relief against the old 
common enemy. The Thebans might even now be deci- 
mated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of Xerxés), in Ree of their present menacing 
ascendency—if Athens and Sparta could be brought heart- 
ily to cooperate; and might be dealt with as Thebes herself 
had, wished to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian 


4 Isokratés (Archidamus), Or. vi. 8. 129. 
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war, when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
sentence of utter ruin. ! 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by 

the envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian 
Agee contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing 
through the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage 
upon it in their passage into Peloponnesus, had committed 
a glaring violation of the general peace, sworn in 371 B.C, 
first at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing 
universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius—while complimenting Athens on the proud 
“position which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in 
her hands—dwelt on the meed of honour which she would 
earn in Greece, if she now generously interfered to rescue 
her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries and remembering 
only past benefits. In adopting such policy, too, she would 
act in accordance with her own true interests; since, 
should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become un- 
disputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens.? 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration 
of Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an 
embassy to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many 
untoward realities during the past. The contrast is indeed 
striking, when we set her present language against that 
which she had held respecting Athens, before and through 
the Peloponnesian war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour; 
Reception the sentiment of the Athenian assembly being 
ofthe en- apparently rather against than for them. “Such 
Xivenian, language from the Spartans (murmured the 
grant the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough during 
eee their present distress; but so long as they were 
in good circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage 
from them.”3 Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that 
the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace 
guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without oppo- 
sition. Some said that the Lacedemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves, by their previous interference 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 34, 35. θροῦς τις τοιοῦτος διῆλθεν; ὡς viv 
Ὁ Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 38-48. μὲν ταῦτα λέγοιεν' ὅτε δὲ εὖ Expat- 
* Xen, Hellen. νἱ. δ, 86, Οἱ μέντοι tov, ἐπέχειντο ἡμῖν, 

᾿Αθηναῖοι οὐ πάν») ἐδέξαντο, ἀλλὰ 


